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PREFACE. 


—— 


THE first edition of Part I. of this work 
having been exhausted, and ‘a second edi- 
tion being called for, the Council of the 
Society, by resolution, appointed me to re- 
edit this portion of the work before it was 
again published, so as to make it a com- 
plete handbook for the student, and bring 
this publication upon the same lines which I 
followed in the preparation of the Glossa- 
ries to Part II. and the “ Fate of the Chil- 
dren of Lir.” On examination, I found it 
necessary to compile the Vocabulary anew, 
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and have the plates re-cast, so as to free it 
from many errors and include a large 
number of words, which had been omitted. 
These alterations and additions will, it is 
to be hoped, make the Vocabulary not only 
a complete index to the words and mean- 
ings of the text—within which lines it has 
been strictly confined—but also a key to 
the elucidation of many hitherto obscure 
passages. Whilst this plan immediately 
assists the student, there also follows the 
satisfaction to the compiler, that he is very 
much abridging the work necessary for a 
complete dictionary of the Irish language, 
which is here furnished with a large and 
varied assortment of words from the most 
attractive and most popular piece of the 
prose-literature of Ancient Ireland. 

The translation, which accompanied the 
first edition, is still preserved, not that it 
was considered literal enough, or one that, 
in places, was above friendly criticism, but 








ix 
from its general faithfulness, the simplicity 
and elegance of its style, and because of 
the interest that always attends a tale well 
told. 

The student will also bear. in mind that 
one of the objects sought to be attained, in 
having a free translation with the text, is to 
induce him to make, with the aid of the 
Vocabulary, his own rendering first, and 
by comparison afterwards be enabled to 
judge, how far he has succeeded in grasp- 
ing the meaning intended to “be conveyed. 
A portion of the translation, which had 
been unintentionally allowed to remain 
after the text had been expunged, is now 
also left out and a few other obvious errors 
corrected. 

Wherever it was considered that the 
translation did not correctly interpret the 
text, a quotation and translation is given 
in the Vocabulary, under the principal word 
of the disputed passage; and additional 
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notes furnished at the end of the Vocabu- 
lary in support of what the context will 
also prove to be a better reading. ‘The 
original Notes have, however, been re- 
tained in all cases. 

In order to preserve the continuity of the 
Story, the matter appertaining to para- 
graphs Nos. 47 and -48 has been transposed 
from the order in which it appeared in the 
first edition. The chronology of the tale, 
which otherwise is perfect, is now made to 
follow in its natural and logical order. A 
similar alteration has been made in the 
order of translation of the corresponding 
passages, 

I have to express my obligations to Pre 
fessor O’Looney, M.R.LA.. F.R.H.S; Mr. 
Patrick Barry, and Mr. James Halligan, 
members of the Council of the Society, for 
their careful reading of the proofs as they 
issued from the press, and for many valu- 
able suggestions, the adoption of which 
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has enabled me to put this edition before 
the public in as complete a form as I could 
desire. 
RICHARD J. O’DuFFY, Hon. See. 


9, Kildare-street. 
1st August, 1884. 


TORWUShHesacht OhiARMUos SFUS 
Shrainne. - 


ARGUMENT. 


]. Fiorn's early rising; its cause. Oisin and Diorruing bind 
themselves to ask Grainne to become Fionn's wife. Her qualities. 
2. Oisin and Diorruing proceed to Tara. Cormac receives and wel- 
comes them. 8. Interview of Oisin and Diorruing with Cormac and 
Grainne. 4. Oisin ani Diorruing return to Almhuin. Banquet at 
Tara. Tho guests. 9. Daire names and descríbes the guests to Grainne. 
6. Grainne gives a draught to Fionn, Cormac, and others. A deep 
sleep comes upon them. 7. Grainne offers herself in marriage to 
Oisin. Refused. She puts Diarmuid under “ bonds’ to foros him to 
elope with her. 8. Diarmuid remonstrates. Grainne says she had 
cause. 9. Which she proceeds to relate. 10. Diarmuid offers an excuse 
for not leaving Tara with her. Excuse not taken. 11. Grainne leaves 
Tara; Diarmuid is advised by his friends to go with her. 18. Diarmuid 
bids farewell to his friends. His reluctance to go with Grainne. 18. 
‘hey proceed by chariot to Athlone. 14. They cross the Shannon and 
go on foot to Doire dha bhoth. 158. Fionn and his trackers pursue 
Diarmuid and Grainne. 16. A hound issent by Oisin to warn Diarmuid 
of approaching danger. 17. Three warning shouts to Diarmuid. 13. 
The Trackers find Diarmuid and Grainne in Doire. 19. Oisin and 
Oscar try to dissuade Fionn from going to Doire. 20. Escape of 
Grainne 21. She gocs with Aongus to Limerick. 22. Diarmuid, from 
the inside, inquires at each of the seven doors of the fort, which 
battalion guards each of the seven doors. With a light, airy bound he 
passes over the door guarded by Fionn and his Fenians beyond their 
ranks, He escapes. 12. Herejoins Grainneand Aongus. Aongus’ six 
advices to Diarmuid. Muadhan, a warrior youth, offers his services to 
Diarmuid and Grainne. Accepted. His first service with hair, hook, 
and rod. 24. From a height Diarmuid sees a large, swift, fearful fleet . 
of ships making for land towards the spot where he stands. Nine times 
nine of the chieftains come ashore. 25. Diarmuid learns from them 
that they are in pursuit of himself. He is unknown to them. Their 
three poisonous hounds. They number twenty hundrode of men. 
Diarmuid evades their questions about himself. 36. By a rua in a 
challenge trial of skill he kills fifty of their men. 27. Again he erades 
their questions. 28. He manages to kill fifty more of their men. | 29. 
Diarmuid returns in the evening to Grainne. Muadhan keeps wated 
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all night. 30. Diarmuid challenges the strangers to a third feat, and 
thus manages to kill a third fifty. 31. Returns to Grainne. Muadhan 
keops watch. 82. Diarmuid goes out in battle suit, taking his two 
fearfal javelins with him. Grainne’s dread at this sight. Goes out 
alone to do battle with the Green Fenians. 88. Hemeets them. They 
inquire of him about Diarmuid. Diarmuid makes himself known to 
them. They encounter in bloody battle. Diarmuid’s swift valour. 
He hews them down in every direction. Only the three green chiefs 
and a very few of the men escape to their ships. 84. Diarmuid 
returns from the conflict without cut or wound. 85. Diarmuid chal 
lenges to single combat one of the three chieftains. In their mutua 
onslaught they are compared to two raging lions, two fearless hawks 
&ec. 36. They wrestle. Diarmuid hurls the chieftain to the earth t 
which he binds him firm and fast. He encounters, overcomes, am 
binds the other two in like manner, and leaves them there in heavy 
grief. 87. He returns to Grainne. Muadhan keeps watch all night. 
88. Diarmuid tells his exploits to Grainne. 89. They depart thence 
through fear of Fionn. Theyreach Slaibh Luachra and take rest by the 
brink of a stream. 40. A fruitless attempt is made to loose the bonds of 
the three chieftains. 41. Deirdre (Fionn’s female messenger), with the 
speed ofa swallow, approaches the Strangers. Discovers that it was 
Diarmuid who bound their chieftains. Advises to loose the poisonons 
hounds on his track. 42. Iiounds Jet loose. The pursuit. 48. The 
youth with the greenmantle. Diarmuid arms himself. 44. Muadhan's 
mysterious whelp-hound kills one of the poisonous hounds. 45. Diar- 
muid kills the second hound with his Ga-dearg. 46. He kills the third 
by dashing it against a rock. Kills the youth of the green mantle. 
Turns on his pursuers. Deirdre alone escapes the general slaughter. 
47. Deirdhe tells Fionn of the slaughter of the Strangers. She cannot tell 
whither went Diarmuid ; so Fionn and the Fenians return to Almbuin, 
48. Fionn summonsall the Fenians of Erin. They goto where the chief- 
tains are bound. No one will loose the chieftains for Fionn. They 
die there. Description of their graves. Fionn’s grief. 49. Diarmuid 
and Grainne return to Limerick. Muadhan leaves them. 5&0. Con- 
tinuation of their wandering. Compact between Diarmuid and Searb- 
han. 51. Fionn and the Tuatha De Danaan warrior youths. Oisin's 
good advice to the youths. 83. Dispute between Acifne and Aine. A 
. goaling match. 88 Names of those engaged in the mateh. 64 Lasts 
three days. No goal won. Wonderful effects of the berry of a quicken- 
tree. 55. A giant youth of one eye guards the tree. 


TORUMIZhescht oharmuo0s d5Us 
Shréinne. 


- An GCewo Roinn. 
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I. Lá n-ann o'an eng Fionn mac Chumharll 
moroean thoé o n-Almuin Leatan-mhdip Lai- 
‘Sean, opur pio furd ap on b-paitée b-peup- . 
uaine amus son siollo son dsloé ima 
focoip, asur vo Lean vir 04 thumcip é .. 
Oirín moc Fhinn asur Oroppains mac Oho- 
bain Ui Dhaeoirsne; no Labaip Orrin asur 
ry & plo 7410; “ Cneuo sdbop no moieéinse 
fin opt, o Fhinn?” op Té. “Ni san adban 
00 pusnesy on moicéinse fo,” on Fionn, 
«én ocdim Son bean Son Baincérle ó o'eus 
‘Morgner ingion Hhapiard glinowb tine 
Mhémne; sip ni bnác Tuan md pdthéoola 
‘00 Óóeunam von cé teanpthar son bean 
! & Siongmdle aise, agur 1 € pin a óban mo 
“thoidéipge péin, & Orrin.” ““Cpeuo vo bein 
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‘Supe map pin?” op Orrin; “dip ni furl bean 
ind baindéile o n-Cipunn 314C€6Lair oilednars 
Spi & S-cuipipedpo fúnn 00 pors ind 00 pov- 
Sific, nse o0-Tiubpoamsoipne op air nó of 
éisean éugsoi.” Ásur ann pin v0 Labaip 
Oroppiains, spur ir é plo nóió : “00 bnaré- 
finn féin v0 dionsméil v0 baincéile One.” 
“Cio h-i rén?” op Fionn. “Ard Sháinne 
mnsion Chopmaie mic Sipc mic Chuinn óeuo- 
éstais,” oft Oioppoins, fa. on bean sr 
reánnh veolb asur oeunam osur únlabnaó 
00 mnáóib no chúinne 50 cóimiomLán.” “Don 
0 Láimre, 6 Ohionpoins,” op Fionn, “ocd - 
, tmpeardn opur eapoonce rip Chopmoc asur 
mé réin ne cian v'oimmp, osup níon that 
exur níon thaipesc Liom so 0-tTiubpod eunsad 
coómaine opm, s5ur 00 b'feánn liom fo 
h-veadsd pibre opioon o5 16 pp1o1d cLeamnair 
ey Chonmac oath ; dip 00 b fura liom eupiod 
coómaine vo cabsipc oppurdbre ind onm 
fein.” “ Rocépamosorone ann,” op Orrin, 
“sion so b-puil cainbe óúinn ann, osur nd 
biod ploy ón O-cUpoir 5 40n ouine Bo 
ceact cap air oúinn opir.” 

a. lon pin plo SLuaireaoan on vir veaglsod 
fin rompa; asur 00 tiomnovon céileabpod 
o” Fhionn ; opur ni h-ordyurcean & n-méeacc 
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nó 50 pdngovoon Ceathain. CánLa ms eip- 
eann & n-041l sonais. asur ompeaécoir pom. 
po op fortce no Teampae, asur maite opur 
mépusiple o thuincine man oon pip, osur 
po feapad fioncooin pdilce noirm Orin osur 
poh “Ohionpoins, Aasur po cumpesd an 
' c-&oneóé opt OTLS on can pin, din fd deapb 
Leip sunab ne coirs nó pe cupor éin 00 
tánseoan on ár pin 04 tonnpoigrd, —Á 
h-ortle fin vo Soin Oipin ws Cipeann vo 
LeattaoidS on &onais, opur fio mn vo 
Supob vo'ropporwd clesthnoir o'Fhonn thac 
ChumaillL ainrean Cánsaoai fein ‘oon cop 
nn. "O00 Loboin Copmac asur ip é no 1410 : 
“ni furl mac pws md proflata cupod nd 
cortmilesd o n-Cipinn nán tus m’mgionra 
eupod ToCmaipe onCs, o5ur if opmps ocd o- 
oindipie fin as cAé 50 coitéeann, spur ni 
tiuboyips pio ppeul oibre nó so m-beintíó 
pid féin v0 Lácain m mine; dip ip fedpp 
& ppeuls réin apiid ind fibre v0 bait oíom- 
046 Viom.” 

3. "Do sluatpesvan pomps top pin so nán- 
Hooopt Sprandn na bannepacra, assur po furd 
Copmoc op éolbsa no h-romdsd asur no 
h-duvoleapte o b-podoip Shydinne, asup po 
Labain agur ir é po ná : “as pin, & 


fa St ar cps 
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Shpainne,” on ré, “oir v0 mumep Phinn 
mac Chuthoill as: ceaéc voo 1apiporore 
mop thnsor ASur mop Boincéile Go, spur 
cheuo on freaspod vo báil Lear vo Co-- 
bainc once?” O'fheasain Sypdinne agur 
ir é no pdrd: “má cá 00 óioLra v0 Eliathuin 
ann, chneuo af noé m-b10% mo Vdiolps o'rean 
asup o'feapééile ann?” Ro báoan pdpos 
an ton yin, asur pio odileod 14p pin flesd 
4a5ur peuyos 0616 on ordce yin pan n5piondn 
& b-rocain Hhpdinne asur no banncpaccra, 
50 mbaó meirge mesdap-Slépac 100; oasur 
00 piigne Conmac ronso coinne mu apur he 
Fionn cordcior ón ordce yin 4 0-Teampars. 
4. Mh-artle pin v0 pdrnis Orrin asur Orop- 
pois cop o n-oir Eo h-óltmuin o 5-cionn 
Fhinn asur no Péinne, asur no mnpesvoap 
0616 & ppeulo 6 tiny so veipeod. ATur 
mat Té1O Caiteam ann Sac nv, 00 Cud1d 
caiteam fon s-céioe simpipne pin; opur 
ann in pio cup Fionn ciondl asur tiom-. 
yugad on feact s-cotaid no sndértpéeimne ' 
ap soe S10 & pabsoop, oasur CÁns5a 000! 
moti d pois’ Fionn & n-Alihuin théipleatain 
Lorgean ; apur on Lé véigeanad von aimhh 
rin 00 Eluatpesoay plomps ina mépburdeon- 
naib, ine n-oronsaib, asur ino n-oionmannaib 
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O1ONS DIPSfie oorvesopianns, asur ní h-at- 
Tupcesp & N-1mteacéca nd 50 pdny5o04yp1 50 
Teampors. Ro cépla Copmoc asur maite 
&asur mépuoiple b-peoy n-€ineann ino tim- 
cioll pomps an on b-poitée, asuyp vo’ feasio- 
Dd Fiop'éooin pdilce noih Fhionn asur forth 
on 6-féinn ule, assur 00 cusdoap o h-ortle 
yin 50 cesó merdpesée miodcuapco on p1§. 
Ro furd pus Crpeann & n-oáil, Gil asur 
aoibnespo, 45ur 4 bean an & Suslamn 
cli a. Crcée mgion Acéin Choncaise, a5ur 
Snáinne op & Susloinn pin, asur Fionn mac 
Chumaill on Léim Seip on ms; asur ho find 
Cainbhe Uresacain mac Cholmaic op flor 
an 1pctise Cevons, 45uT Oirún moc Fhinn 
op on lor eile; asur v0 urd 5eé son 
oÍob vo néin & udiple asur & atopdo 6 
fon ama. 

5. Do fuió ofo01 asur veasdumne eoLaó 
ann oo thumcip Thinn o 6-prodnunpe Shnóinne 
mgion Chonmaic, 4. Odipe vousnaé mac 
Mopnoa; apur níon Gon sup es coomear 
cémpdid spur tom-asalineg rom é péin osur 
Shpdinne. Ann pin o'éim$ Odipe ousanae 
moc Mopnoa ino fespomh o b-neónaire 
Shpdinne, osur 00 Fob ousns opur oneué- 
CO 4Buf' vespvosnts ó yeon &gur o pinfesn 
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91; 45up ann pin ‘00 Laban Snóinne, oguy 
fo Floppwms oon 'on&o3, “cpewo on cors 
nó on cupup fo o-cóinis fionn. mac Chuth- 
oill von baile ro snoéc?” “Mune b-purl 
& flor pin asoore,” op on opiaor, “ ni h-1ons- 
no pan & flor oasompe.” “Ip mort liom o 
fior o'fdsail uoicre,” on Hpdinne. “ Mas- 
esd,” op on ‘op1001, “ip VOD 1opipordre man 
thnaoo asur mop baincéile Cáis Tionn ‘von 
baile fo onoéc.” “tp món on c-ionsna 
loomps,” op Snáine, “nace o'Oipin rappop 
Fionn mire, dip, bud cóna 4 thacpathoil vo 
 €abainc osama nd pean ip fonibte md 
. m'atein,” “NS h-abain pin,” an on opaoot, 
“én 04 5-cluinpeod Fionn tu ni biod ré 
féin puoc, abur ni mó Lémpod Oryin bec 
foc.” “ Inmp ost anor,” AR Spdinne, 
“cio on Lood é rúo an Sualoinn vei Oirín 
mic Fhinn ” “cá ann pio,” aft an ofaor, 
“a. Soll meop mileodca mac Mépno.” 
Cia on Looé tro ap Sualainn Shoilt ?” on 
Bpdinne.” ““Orcun mac Oinn,” an aon 
ooo, “Cin on peop coolcopad op Sus- 
Loinn Orso?” on Hydmnne. “Caoilce mac 
Rondin,” an on opoar “Cia on Leoé món- 
OSLOE meop-theanmnaé é rúo op $uaLainn - 
Chaoilce?” on Bpdinne. “Mac Luisdeseé 
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Láimeuccais, 4. mac mgine vo’fhionn mhac 
Chumaill an peop tio,” an on opison Cra 
an feop balloée binnbpratioé to,” on á; 
“apo b-puil on rolc cop crapdud asur on 
04 Spud Gopicpia Coopweap5e op Láin cli 
Orrin tine fhan?” “ Orepmuro veuvb4n 
ojiesc foltir Uo Ombne on resp to,” an on 
Oh&01, “1. on c-&on Leandn ban asur mgion 
iy pedpp 04 b-purl ran vothan so cóimíom- 
Lán.” “Cro pio an Suslainn Ohiopmuvs” 
5 Spdinne. “‘Oroppuinsy moc Dobain oam- 
od Ui Dhaoirsne, agur ip opoor asur vess- 
Ouine eolovdon on feop to,” op Odie 
Una. : 

6. “Mart an buróean pin ann,” an Spdinne 
ASUuT 00 sop o cothal coimoesócs Circe, 
s5ur & oubsiic 410 An conn cloc-dpds 
cumomste vo bi fan n5pondn 04 h-éir 
00 Coboiic cúice. Tus on comhall on copn 
Le, asur v0 Lion Bydinne on copin 6 S-ceuo- 
op, (osup vo térdead óL naoi noonbon 
ann). & oubsipc Snáinne, “Dein Leac on 
copn fo o Fhionn of o-cúir asur obain 
Leip veo o'óL ar, asur noét vo bun mire 
00 Cup curse é.” Do pus on comol on 
copin Oronnporsid Fhinn asur o'inmyp v0 546 
Md o oubainc Hpdinne me v0 néó pipe Oo 


$lac Fionn an copin asur 016 veod of, o5uy 
ni cúirse 076 on veod 1nd vo Cuir & Torp- 
Gim usin agur siopidovstrs ain. Oo Slac - 
Copmac on veoé agur vo tut on puon ceuv- 
ns sip, o5ur 00 Flac €:4cée bean Chopmaic 
an copn osur 1besp ve0d of, as5ur 00 Cuir - 
an puan cevond uinne omoil cáó. Ann pin 
00 Ho Hprdinne on cothal corthveaérs 
étide, aguy & oubsaipc po: “Dein Leac on 
corn ro 50 Cainbne Lipeacoip moc Chopmarc 
opur 2bain Leip ved o'ól of, apur cobaip 
on coin 00 no mace1b fúos tro md fodaip.” 
'Oo pus on cothal an coin so Campbpe, ssur 
ni mat 00 pidins Leip o CoBbosipic von cé rá 
near OO An Tan VO TWIT & coipierm puoimn 
45ur siopcovstes ain péin, asur 54c n-oon 
oop Flac an copin 4 n-01018 & céile, vo tuic- 
CS0OSfi INA V-ToIcim usin aDdup. siopico- 
osteo. 

7. Sn uain pusin Hpdinne mon pin cáé op 
€801 Meise spur meapbail ; no éms fem so 
foil roiroíonaó or on purde mo ford asur fio 
fwd ro Oipin asur Ohiopmuro O Ohuibtne, 
apur pio Labo pe h-Oiyin asur ip é no 
pod: “ap rongne liom péin ó fhionn mhac 
Chumaill mo Leicérore o'ropipiord 00 réin man 
mnao!, dip bud óóna Go mo thacpamail péin - 
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oo Cabsiic Vsthro mot feap md feo if 
pompnbte nd mocap.” “NS h-abain pin, & 
Shydinne,” an Onpin, “dip 04 5-clumpeod 
Fionn tuo 04 bd pin ni Bad Tré fein proc, 
asur ni mó Leomainnre bec yor.” “ An 
nseubainre ruinse uaimre, o Oirn ” on 
Sróinne. “Ni Seubov,” an Orrin, “ dip 51d 
bé bean vo Lustpaive pe Fionn ni beinnre 
pio.” Tus Hydinne o h-a§o1d ain Ohroapmuro 
ann yin, asur vo nóó : “An ngeubsiire 


- TuinSe uomre, & mc tli Ohuibne, on uain 


n&ó nseubaó Oryin uaim é.” “Ni beubao,” oo 
hó ó Orapimuro, fóin 510 bé bean V0 Luovdporvde 
pe h-Oirin níon cube Liomrs & beir asam 
04 m-bsd naé Lusdporde pe fionn i.” 
“Maiyess,” of Shóinne, “ curpumre ró Sear- 
oib oto apur ororinttce tu o Ohiapmuro .. pb 
Sespoib opiomea opoonweacrsa muna m-bein- 
ah mé péin Leac ar an ceaglad ro anocc ul 
éipeocur Fionn asur jus €iúonn op an ruan 
ind b-ruilrioc.” 

8 “tr olc no sesro vo óimmr opm & 
bhnainne,” op Orapmuro, “ Agur cheuo pay 
cupif no Sears tro onm péin peo o b-puil 
00 hacaid pios opur poflec & o-cesó merv- 
pesc mioovcuspics on 115 sanocr, apgur noc 
6-puil viobran uile ionnmuine mná ir mesyo 








IO 


ind mé péin?” “Dan vo Láimre & thic tí 
'Ohuibne ní san odbap oo cues fein nd 
Hess tio ope man inneorso owe Anoir.” 

9. L404 prord mg Cipeonn & n-oáil sons 
S5uf oipieaccairy opt fortée no Ceatha, cdnloa 
Fionn osur peace s-cota no snditpémne 
ann on Ló pin asur no és 10oméin comón- 
cáir roi Choipdpe Lipeacoip thac Chopmate 
asur thac Lungdend, apur po éipgseovoy fin 
Dhreasmaite asur Cheana, asur colamna 
Tearing no Ceamnac ap Coob Chainbne, opur 
fianna. Eipeann ap to0b mc Lungdead, asur 
ni por’ mo furde pon soneé an Lé pin occ - 
an ws opur Fionn osur cups, & Omanmuo. 
Cánla an iomáin a5 oul an mac Lingdeas, 
&5uT po émsirre oo fesTamh asur v0 bain 
&éamén oon cé ró nese Out, osur jo Léisir 
po Lón osur Lancolom 6 asur v0 cusdorr 
ponioméin asuf plo cuil an báine cpi h-uaine 
oy Choipbje asur op Soppia ns Ceathpoc. Oo 
bróesrra on voip pin om $manán $Lan- 
povdapicad Fopm-fuinneopac sloime vov feu- 
Coin, A5ur pio Curpiear pinn mo pflors spur mo 
povdoric ronnoops on Lé pin, osur ni cupor 
an sso pin vo’soinnesé oile ó fom até, 
spur ni ciubop po bhoinn on bhás.” 

10. “ir tonsns ouitre on ppdvd yin vo Ca- 


, 


bainc oamre can ceann Fhinn,” an Dray 
muro, “osu noé B-puil & n-Cyunn pean ir 
mó íonnmuine mné nd é; asur on b-puil & 
flor 4520, o Shnóinne, on oróce Síor Fionn 
& o-Cesmpors supob ose féin vo dior 
eogpaco no Teathpod, asup man pin noc © 
b-réroin Linne an baile o'rásbáil?” “Ach 
oopur euluisce op mosmandnpa,” ap Snóinne, 
““apur seubom omoé ann.” “ir sear vath- 
TS Sobsil ché óonur eulmsce op bit,” on 
Oropmuro. “Mairead, cluinimre,” vo 7410 
Sy4inne, “so o-Céióeann soe cupod osur 
Hoe cortmilesd o únlLannaib o less opur 
00 Gponnoid & S-cpooipeac Con onnsd Hace 
ound a5uy Hoda veasbaile arcesó nó amac 
apur Zeubsorsa on oonur eulmsce omac 
&5ur Leanre may nn mé.” 

11. Do Sluoir Hyrdinne noimpe ama, 4BuTr 
00 Lobo Oropmuro ne n-o thuincip, ap5ur tp 
é & ouboipc: “ ó Orrin mc Fhinn, cpewo vo 
veunpooys pip no sespaib vo v0 cupesd 
omm?” Ti cionncac Cure pur no seapoid 
00 cued oT,” of Oipin; “asur vempmre 
Leac Hpdinne vo Leanamain, spur céiheuc 
tu péin so mart on cealgoib Fhinn.” “d 
Orsain mic Onin, cheuo ir more ómra. 00 
óeunaih opi no SeaT 215 úo v0 cwipesd onm?” 
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“Oennumpe Leac Sydinne v0 Leanatham,” an 
Orso, “din ir pean cpuss v0 éaillear o 
Sears.” “Cheuo an éomainLe beimn vat & 
Chaoilce P” op Oropmuro. “A veimpmre,” 
oj Cooilte, “so b-puil mo dionsmdil péin 
00 mnsoi agampa, op5ur 00 b'feánn Liom ind 
mot nd chúinne bun oath Féin vo beupipod 
Hysinne on 5740 to.” “Cpreuo on comoiple 
00 beimn Voth, o Ohioppuins PP” “ Oenpumre 
ioc Snáinne v0 Leanamain,” op Oroppuins, 
“sd 50 0-tiocpaid V0 bár ve, a5ur if olc 
lomre é.” “An i pio bán 5-comaiple wile 
Ooth,” op Oropnmuro. “ip i,” an Oirín, asur 
api cÁc & 5-coiccinne. 

12. lop pin é1pseapr Orapmuro ind fesram, 
apur cus Léth Cap Loocos cap o Lestan- 
apimaid, osu 00 Tiomain ceso opur céiles- 
Spod 00 Oirín asur vo thaitid no Feinne ; 
&bur níon md ménavdn mincopicns nd sac 
'oeon 04 pilesd Diopmuro op 6 Veapicard op 
TH5opoamain ne n-o muinin 00. Do cuoiv 
Orapmuro on Bsn on oúna, spur vo cup 
tipntonns 0.04 fleas poor, apur 01s v0 
BoortLéim aiceuocnuim únóilro eunamail Sup 
$b Leiceao 4 04 bonn von feanann éLainn 
feupusitne amg op on b-fortée, agur cónLa 
Sp4inne aip. Ann pin 00 Labain Orapmuro, 


—— —- 
ce 
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asup wp é & oubaic : “Dom aicne, & 
Shpdinne,” an ré “fir olc on cupur ind 
'-CónSAiT ; dip 00 b'feánn ‘owe Fionn mac 
Chumoitl mop Leanán o5o0 1nd mire, osur 
naé b-peaosp cÁ óúil ind ceapn ind roptop 
o'Eipinn ino m-beuppoo Cu anoip, asur pill 
cop h-oir con baile, asur ni b-pingid Fionn 
ppeulsa op & n-oeánnnair so bpdse.” “ip 
oesnb noe b-pillpeon,” ap Hydinne, “ osur 
noe ppoppso Leac so ppopiaid on bár proc 
. mé.” “Moaipesd sluotp usic, o Hhypdinne,” 
op Orapmurd. 

13. Do Sluaip Oropimuro osur Spdmne pom. 
po of pin, osur ni descooap “con mile ón 
m-baile amaó on con & oubsic Snóinne, 
“ocdim féin com cop, & thic tli Ohuubne.” 
“ir mort on cbt conte, o Hhpdmne,” on 
'Osanmuio, “assur fill anoir an v0 teaslac 
fein stór; 611 00 Beiptm oyrotoan pioploore . 
naó o-Tiuboyjipo 10móéan Owe péin md 0’oon 
thndor oile so bhuinn on bháca.” “Ni mop 
Pn ip cóin OTe Veunam,” on Hpdinne, “ oin 
&€ó10 eagiod maton of feupFopc sobla Leo 
péin, oap5ur copbaro aco; apur pillre on o 
H-ceann opur ctip copboao op 04 esc viob, 
a5ur panpoore Leor op on Létaip To nó po 
m-beimn opm oir.” O'all ‘Orapmuro con 
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& dit An on wscpsd, apup pio $6604 enc 
diob, asur v0 cuip on cdpibsv ones, a5ur 00 
cunid péin asur Hpdinne pan 5-capibav, agur 
ni h-oitpipceop & n-imteaéra nó 50 t'án- 
sovap Deul dto Luain, 

14. Spur v0 Le. bain Orspimuro le Snáinne, 
apur bd uaine: “1p rúreroe o'Fhionn án Lons- 
nd Leanathain, & Shnáinne, an eacha bert 
apsinn.” “Maiyesd,” oan Sháinne, “ rás- 
po no h-eré an on Léctaip fo, a5ur 00 bénTra 
cémcorisesct ‘owe pesos.” Vo -ttipling 
Dropmuro an Buse on Ce, ay5ur vo pus 
esc Leip copy on St anonn, opur v0'fd5o16 
Sf 546 coob Von T-pput 100, spur 00 Fob 
féin asur Hypdinne mite pup on rt prop, — 
asi vo cusdosyi & 0-Tift VO Leat caoib 
cóisró Chonnacc. Ni h-artpupceap & nam- 
teacts nó xo náns4o4i Dorie 04 Bot (6 
5-ceap Lán cLoinne Riocdhipo) asur 00 cusd- 
OSfi fan Voile, a5ur 00 Sedny Orapmuro 
4n 'ooine ino Cimcioll, agur 00 prsne rescc 
n-óoinré feass sip, apur plo dps Leabaó 
06 bos-Luscain osur vo bánn beite rá 
Hhpdinne o 5-ceapic-Lén on voipe pin. 

. 15. lomtéuro Fhinn tc Chuthaitl vo beg 
poevile ór áno. “O'éimn$ o paid o 0-Cea¢hpors 
amaé & moó-óóil nd marone af n-o mdse, 
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abur fuspovop Orapmuro spur Hydinne 
o'upessbs ots, spur 00 Fob 00646 euos 
asur onbrainne Fionn, Vo fui 6 Lopssi- 
give forthe op on b-portée 1. clanne Neath- 
un, soup Ofuopop 0616 Diopmuro bur 
Hylditine vo Leanathain, ann pn v0 pugoooy 
on Lops Leo so Deul dco luain, spur fio 
Lean Fionn asur Fionns Cipeann 100 ; 516660 
níon b-réroin Leo on Lons ‘v0 Bert copy on 
&£ anonn, sup tug Fionn o Bpiotop muna 
peolpsoooir on Lon5 50 Lust Eo 5-cpocpod 
10 Afi 546 co0b Von ó... 

16. Snn pin vo Sobsvop clanns Neathain 
6 1-45 410 On T-ppots fudp, ooup puspisoop 
eac afi 546 co0b DON CT-pput; opur v0 
Sodbavoap mile pip on put prop, spur puss 
eos on tops 45 ‘oul o v-cip vo Lest 
c&016 c61510 Chonnocc, asur v0 Lean fionn 
asur Fianna Cipeonn 160. Ann sin v0 
Loboin Fionn, osur ir é no pdrd: “Ap mort 
océ & for apomyps cé. b-rpuiSrean 'Oianmuro 
abur Bráinne anoir 4. & n-Ooipe 4 boc.” 
Do Bi Oirín spur Orcan osup Caoilce asur 
'Oíonhuins mac 'Oobain vsthord tí Dhaoirs- 
ne o§ éipoescc ne Fionn as nóó na m-bnéi- 
tpesó pin, agur 00 Lebain Orrin, asur ir é 
fo 41: “Ip baosal oúinn go b-ruil Oian- 
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Muro spur Hpdinne ann ‘pia, asur ni puldsip 
ottinn pobsvd éisin ‘00 cup óuise; our feud 
ch b-puil Dyan 4. cú Phinti mic Churmaitt 
50 S-cuinrimir cúise i, dip ni h-annra Léi 
Fionn réin md Oropmuro; osup & Orso, 
&bain Lér oul Le pobod po Diopmuro ocd 
& n-Ooine 04 bot :” asur & ou baine Oreo 
pin le Dean. Oo cuis Dpon pin so propoé 
fipeolad, asur o'fill o n-veipesd an c-plu- 
aS mai naó b-porcpesd Fionn 4, asur 00 
Lean Orapimuro asur Spdinne ap & Lops so 
náims Ooine 04 bot, sun Cup & ceann o 
n-uéc Ohiopmuvs &45uT é ins éooLa. 

17. Do biods Diszimur0 spo cools an can 
fin, 45ur v0 Vins Hpdinne man on s- 
cettond, ASUT & '0ubainc quo; “ As pin Dyan 
a. cú Chinn mc Chumaill, as ceacc Le pro- 
Bad cussinne noih Fhionn péin.” “Fobra 
on pobsd pin,” an Snóinne, “osur cert.” 
“ní Seuboo,” of Diopmuro, “ dip ni reánnh 
Liom uain 00 beunraó Fionn opm ind anoir, 
ó noc b-furl oul usd anam.” Sy n-a clor 
fin v0 Hhpdinne v0 $46 uamhan asur imess- 
Lo $, asur o1mdig Don uasta. Ann pin v0 
Ladoin Oirín mac Fhinn osur o oubsipic: “1r 
boogelotinn nae b-pusipt Opian paill nd pion 
tiaisnesr en Sul so Diopmurd, osur ni ruLáin 
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ouinn poabovd éigin oile 00 cup cuise; asur 
feuc cá b-puil Feansdip, corde Choorlce.” 
“Acé apampa,” op Caoilce. Apu ir oth- 
Lod ‘vo Bi dn Feansdy pin, saé slaod 04 
n-o10ny5nsd vo cluintive if n& CHI cmucoib 
ceuo fd neafe vo & Ann fin v0 éuipesoay 
07146016 ain THI SLaoId vo Léisean op Cop 50 
5-cluinresd Diopimuro é. Oo custard Drap- 
muro Feansóin, asur 00 Vis Hpdinne or 
& cools, assur ir é no 41410: “D0 élumim 
copie Chaoilce tinc Rondin, asur ip 4 
b-rocain Chaoilce ocd ré, spur ir & B- 
foéoain Fhinn ocd Cooilce, asur ip pobod 
fo aco 04 cup cusomype hoim Fhionn.” “ S46- 
To on 714660 pin,” on Hrdinne. “Ni Feo- 
beo,” op Diopmuro, “di ni fúsream an 
ooine fo 50 m-bei1d Fionn asur fianna 
Eipeann onnuinn,” o5up vo $46 uaman 
asur imeaslo món Sypdinne op n-o óLor 
yin 01.” . 

. 18. O4Lo Fhinn, 00 bén rseula ór no. fíon 
TSuil von Lonsaineacc nó so nóim One 
04 Bot, asur vo cup cLanna no h-eamna 
arcescé v0 Coiporoll on ooine, asur 00 éon- 
cooop Oropmuro spur bean ind foésip. Tdn- 
Hoos cop & n-a opi mop & par’ Fionn 
pup fianna Cipeann agsu o'proppung fhonn 

a 


vio’ an poib Oropmuro ind Hpdinne ip on 
ooine. “Ach Oropmuro Ann,” ot 7120; 
“ABuT ocd bean éigin ina. focoip, dip 63£- 
msmio tops Olropmuvs asur ní ortms- 
mio Lops Shpdinne.” “fán por mort 
os cóinoib Ohiopmuos Ui Ohuibne op 4 
fonran,” on Fionn, “osur ni firsprd ré on- 
voile nó 50 v-cups1d viogel oamre ann 
546 nd 04 n-vedpipns ré onm.” , 

19. “ip món on comoptsa euros duitre, 
Fhinn,” an Orpin, “o Cusnn so b-panped 
Oriopimuro oy thacompe Mhsenthuise opur 
54n vo ósainsean ann acc Dore 04 bot, 
apur cupo TÁ n-o Comain,” “Tí péimeoe 
óibre pin, & Orpin,” op Fionn, “-aour ip mort 
ostmgesrpo na clú slaord vo Léig piolle 
Chaoilce op, sup pibse vo cup mop pobod 
HO Diopimuro 140, ABuT Sun pb vo cusp mo 
éu péin 1. Dynan Le paobsd oile curse; occ 
ni féipivoe Vib son pobsd Viob rúo vO cup 
curse, din ni fúisríó ré Dorie 04 bot nó so 
V-cussio Té éiluc Osathro onn Face nid vd 
n-oedpnns Té opm, osu snn sod maplod 
4 o-cus ré dom.” “ip mór on vitééille 
Outre, 6 Fhinn,” an Orson moc Oir, “a 
hear ‘50 B-fonpod Dropmuro op lán on 
thacoipe fo, opup cure TÁ comoip o cinn Oo 


to 


buain ve.” “Creud oile 00 $eóánn an vompe 
athlord pin, a5ur 00 mSne Foappido comhvdain- 
sion clutmop ve, asup reacc n-ooipre 
oluts cooléuthansye oi? o5ur cia asuinne, 
& Ohiopmuro, o54 b-puil on fipinne, mire 
nó Orsgepe? op Fionn. “ Nion caillipre 
coitne mait au Ah, o Fhinn,” of Oropmuro, 
“spur cémmrpe osur Hypdinne ann ro.” Ann 
rin & oubsipc Fionn Le Pionnoib Cineonn 
ceacc timdioll Ohiopmuvs ap5ur 4 Sabáil 
co féin. Ro éms Orapmuro ino Tearah 
14n IN, &bur Cus clú pdsa vo Hhpdinne 4 
b-neónuire Phinn spur no Féinne, sup Sob 
o0sod euos opur onbroinne. Fionn 456 . 
facpin pin v0, assur 6 Oubsinc Fo 0-ciubpioo 
Oropimuro 6 Geann af fon no b-pós pin. 7 
ao. Odlo &onsure on Dhrosa, .1. ove ro$- 
Lamts Ohipmuosa Ui Ohubne, vo forltl- 
pigeod do annr on m-bpug ór Dómn on 
Susi mea path & volco, 4. Orapmuro, on 
uan yin; apur plo Elusiy o 5-conmhvescc no 
sooite slon-fusine asur ní comnuróe. vo 
wipne bo nóin Domne 04 Got. Ann pin vo 
éuaid ré son fior o Fhionn ind: 0’ Phionnaid 
Cipeann sur on 1onso ina po’ Orepmuro 
apur Hyéinne, asur beannacor v0 Ohraysi- 
muio, osur ip é o oubawur:  Creuo f on 


Eomaiple ro v0 yEn17, & tic Ui 'Ohuibne P” 
“cá,” op Orapimuro, “imgion pS ECipeann 
oeuloged liom ó n-a h-e Coin asur ó Fonn, 
45ur ná vom “eoin céinis Tá liom.” =“ Marr- 
ead, TIFe40 ouine 4510 ré sac beinn vom 
Bpacpe,” 00 ndrd Aongsurz, “ asur beuppaore 
liom pid of an áic pin & B-purlci son for 
són oyiuged o' fhionn md oo’ Phionnaibs 
Eipeonn.” “Deine Spdinne Lesa,” v0 41d 
Oropimuro, “acc ni pacpaops Leac so bhóc; 
pidesd mS bimre om beatord vo Lácain | 
Leanrao tu, o5up muna m-bioo, cure 
Hrdinne cum o h-aCan spur veunad ré olc 
nó maic 01.” | 

21. Mh-artle pin 00 cup Aongur Hpdinne 
fé beinn o bhuic, Sup Slusipr pomhe son for 
o'Fhionn iná. o Fhiannai’ Cipeonn, opur ni 
pordoceon TSeul oppds so pdnseoap Ror 046 
joiless yup o pdrdcean Lmmneac an can ro. 

22. Délo Ohrapmuod, op n-iméescr 0’Aon- 
Sur 25uT 00 Hhydinne word o'éims ins éoLam- 
an oinesc ina Giptpespam, spur 00 46 4 
Ainm apup & ér0es0 opur 4 rolfoobop wme. 
lop pin ''íonnras oopur 00 na react n-odip- 
pd resóa v0 Bi op on NEoppds, osur po frar- 


PF C1900 Bi aip. “Ni noha duc oon one ~ 


04 b-pul opt,” on pian, “din acd ann po Oirín 


mac Fhinn, asur Organ mac Oirín, aur mate 
te ólann Dhaoirsne man oon mnn; asur 
S4612 cusamn amac, 4A45uT ní Léthron ic, 
mocap, nd oiosbáil oo óeunam onc.” “ná 
$eobaora óu56246, on Diapmuro, “nó so 
G-paicpeoo cio on oonuT an oO B-purl Fionn 
péin.” O'ronnpuig ré ‘vopur feaós oile, 
apur oO Pfloppurs cio v0 Bi aip. “ATS Co- 
oilce mac Chnrannaóain thic Ronóin, asur 
clanno Rondin man son pup; our sabre 
éupgainn amac, pur 00 beunram finn péin 
afi ‘00 fon.” “Ni $eobsaora óusaib,” on 
Oropmuro, “din ní cuippeso milledn os 
Fionn onnuibre fd thart v0 Seunath dath 
féin.” Oronnpins ré voopup fesds ote, 
apur 0 prappms cio 00 Bi ain. “Acs annro 
Conán mac fFhinn Listluoépa asur clan- 
no Mé6ppns map on pips spur ip naithe 
o'fhionn finn, asur ip onnpo tinn so 
mop ture nd é; assur op on ovdban pin 
sobre cusainn amas, asup ni Léthpap buain 
roc.” “Ni Seobao bo vermin,” op Orapmuro, 
“dé 00 b'feánn Le Fionn bár seó n-ouine 
apuibre md mre vo Léision of.” “O'íonn- 
pms Té voopur Teas. oile, osur o' propping 
c14. 00 Bi ain. “Capo apup céithdéile Sune 
ye ocd ann. 1. Fionn moc. Chusdsin i mc 





AT 


' fmhunósóa, He-péinrinde Fhiann. ‘Mhuthon, 
assur on fhann fúhuimneac- moy: Son pir; 
agup son cin asup oon calom óúinn péin 
'ASUT Outre, 4 Ohiopimurn, o5ur 00 beup- 
fom Ár S-cunp bur án n-anm& onto 
ásur sji 00 fon.” “Ni $Seobaora éusaid 
ame,” an Orszimuro, “ dip ni éuippeso polo 
&$ Fionn yb pá thai ‘00 óeunam opm péin.” 
Dronning ré oopur reads oile, asup o'proz- 
pins cid vo Bi op. “Acé Fionn mac 
-Hhlép, tmb-réinnróe Phionn tULLa, agur on 
‘fPhiann tUtleoaé mop oon pip: asur sobre 
“Supainn .amaé, 45uT mi Léthpon furliugod 
md foipdespi5od opt.” “Ni Seobsopo cu- 
sib,” an Oropmuro, “dip ir capo ‘Safh 
tupa apup c’stoin, opup fion maic liom 
eopgcditoesr Fhinn ‘vo bert pubre op mo 
‘fon fein.” Ro íonnrtn$s oop peads oile, 
asur OpPappims cio v0 Bi ay. “Ni capo 
outye son ouine 04 b-ruil ann,” op roo, 
“6m acd Ann ro Sod bess ón €amuin, 
asur Sod yoos Ón ECamuin, osup Caol 
cnóós ón Cathuin, asur Soineaó ón Cathuin, 
esur Eotán sil-theupoc ón €amun, spur 
óope iníon Shocáin Hil-theupory ón Cath. 
pin, &5uT Cus'oán Lonsaine ón €amuin, 4 sur 
sr Lucc oitéeons oncys finn; &45uT 04 ngeob- 
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tépo cugsinn omaé vo óeunramaoir som 
gollsin son cáinoe dior.” “Ole on bu 
dean océ ann,” ap Oropmuro, “o Luéc no 
bpérse, asur na Lopgeipeacca, asur no leat. 
 bnhóise; asur ni h-é easL ban Léithe océ 
orm, occ Le neimhóíon oppind nod nseobainn 
éusaid ama.” Ro 1íonnruis vopur peods oile 
&5ur o'ploppus cio v0 bi aip. “Tí capa 
ut son 04 b-ruil ann,” op pron, “ dip ocd 
ann To fionn mac Chuthaill mc Spc mc 
Chneunmóil tí Dhaoirsne, asur éertpe ceuo 
omup man son yup; asuy ip Luéc oitéeons 
opts Tinn, osur 04 ngeobts cuseinn omac 
00 Veunfamosoir pmo forsoitce dior.” “Oo 
Bempimype mo Bwocop,” of Drapmuro, “ supiab 
é an oopur ino b-pinl cura, o Fhinn, on éevo 
OOP Ind nseobaoTa opt no oóinnh.” Ap 
n-o éLor pin o’Fhionn o'fuasain 04 éotaid 
& b-pein & m-bóáir au? & m-busineusa san 
Oropmuro v0 Légion Cayo san prop oóib. 
Ap n-o éLor pin v0 Ohrapmuro, po éis 00 
Boortlérm áir úineuochúim o'tsplannas o 
fless asup 00 cponnaid o époorpesé osur 
fo Guard méin con Fhionn asur cop & 
THUINTIP amMoé Fon flor Hon ayuused 0616. 
Ro feué cop & oi opptea apur o puso 
0616 é péin vo Sul cónra; &5ur plo cin o 
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TEIAE op TOuAiSLeins & ónoma sup slusir 
fán Sipvo prop soca n-vipeac; apup ni feos 
flo Bi as oul of podoric Fhinn asur no 
féinne. Ann pin mop nae b-peaca céé op 
& Lops, o'fll cop o op man o b-peaca 
Aongur osu Hpdinne as wmteacc of on 
ooze, a5ur ho Lean op & Lops io so néim- 
dipiead nó so ding Ror 04 forlesé. 

23. FuoippéSonsur asur Hpdinne ann, agur 
bot cluémhop coobpolury ino 0-cimdiolt, ssur 
TOINT TeINNedd THeatanmdipe of b-poousZod 
ind B-ploonuire, o5ur Les curic ap beanaib 
aco, Ro beannms Oropmuro 0616, osur if 
flo Beas noc n-ovescard bpoodn & beoted 
cap beul Shpdinne ne Lucsáin nom Ohiop- 
muro, Ro nm Oropimuro 0616 & preulsa ó 
€úir 50 vVeipesd, apuy pio Caitesoop 4 F- 
curo An o1dce yin, ssur plo cuoid Orapimuro 
asur Hydinne v0 covlsd ne céile so o-cói- 
nis on Lá so n-a Ldncrporllre op n-o mdpac. 
Ro éims óonsur so moe agur ip é & ouBarypic 
ne Drapimuro : “Dis péin as imteacc fear- 
“0b, & thic Ui Ohurbne, asur fds5boim vo 
éothoiple o5a0 Son oul & 5-cponn oon corre 
vo teiteam noim Chionn, o5ur san oul & 
n-vuonh colthan noé m-bisd uinnCe séc aon 
oopur, A5uT San orl & n-oileán MSS Noe - 
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m-bio% ann oéc aon c-plise 04 10nnparsrd ; 
apup pobé Aric ino m-bhúcrin 00 óuro 
népob ann & éortpip i; asup sivbé dic 
mea S-cartpip, ndépob ann o Luvdpip; osur 
pidbé dic ind Lurdpp, ndpab onn éreo- 
Cain op n-a móna.” Ro Comain ceoso - 
opsup céilesbpod 0616, asur po Slusir noihe 
& h-ortle nn. Ann pin no Fob Drapmuro 
asur Spdinne Léim óeir pup on Sionainn 
Pop, nó so pansosoan Hapb-obo no b-Fiann, 
hp o pdrvoceon Leathan an con To; asur no 
marb Oropimuro bnhaoán op Bpusé no Leam- 
Aine, Sour pio Curt ot Bion 046 bhuc & Ann 
fin fio cuord féin asur Hpdinne cap on 
{hut anonn 04 Corteaoth, man 4 oubasipc 
Aonsur piu; sur ap pin no Cusdoapn prop v0 
cooled. Ro esis Oispmuro asur Hpdinne 
50 moé op n-& MSs, 45ur plo Sabsovop 
nan Hoco n-vipeac so pdngev0an bosac 
Fhinn-léite, asur cépilo dsloc oppto op on 
m-bosac, spur ba thait é vealb asur veun- 
oth on ósLaió pin, acc noé noid 4 diol o'an- 
maid ind o'éroesó aise. Ann pin ho Beon- 
ning Orapimuro von dgloé yin sur vo fror- 
ping preulo ve. “Oxloé ocd o5 roppiord 
Tigespind mé,” of Té, “ osu Muavdédn 
m'ainm.” ‘Creo oo óeunrain ooth 4 55- 
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Lore P” on Oropimuto. ““Oo én Srolloaig- 
eact pan Ló, asur foie pan ordée ui,” 
4p) Musdsn, “A voenumre 1uoc foro an 
‘c-65Laé pin,” an Snáinne, “ dip ni son muin- 
Tipit 00 Bioip ‘00 fíon” Ann pin pro wsnes- 
spi pnsdmanns cuil ogur ceangail pe céile, 
A5ur pio Soboosy pomps pron so pdngooaq 
an Chépptac ; asur map pdngooopn op pput, 
no wpp Muoddn op Ohiopmuro osu oj 
Shpdinne oul on o muin so m-beuppod 
Topp on put anonn 140. ““Oo bud mhép on 
c-uslod Out pin,” an Hpdinne. Ann pin no 
cups Oropimiro osur Hpdinne op & mhuin 
a5up 00 Puy CAT on ppuc anonn 140. Ro 
Sluotpesvoap pompa prop 50 pdngov0ay on 
bhac, osur man pongevap on put v0 
wgne Musddn mop om S-cevrons yuu, osur 
00 Gusdoop & n-uair colton op Lest cooib 
Chuppors cinn odmuro ór cionn Cúinne Có- 
me, 45uT no cón s Muovddn Leaba v0 bos- 
Luadoip 45ur 00 bánn beice fd Ohiopmuro 
asup Hhypdinne & n-rvaptop n& h-watho 
yin. Ro éuord réim pan b-piodba ba. cóim- 
nespo vo, ABuT jo bain loc né fovs 
ésoptoinn innte, osur po cum puamne opur 
oubsn an on linc, op5ur po cum cao 
cuilinn op on oubsn, &asur no cuard 6p cionn 
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an T-ppots, spur tug 75 von buille pin 
pip. Ro Cup on oopa caop usp, spur po 
Thopb on oOopo 14753 Our fo óuin on 
Theor Coon fusr opur plo thopB on cpeor 
75. Ro cup on oubdn asur on puamne 
Fo n-o Emior, asup on c-plac ip on b-polt, 
apur fio pug o thi apy pip mop o poid 
Diopmuro spur Shéinne, agur no cup on 
T-+1O75 Spt Besporb. Ón con rá Gpmtce é, 
& oubaiic Musdén; “vo Benim pomnn on 
airs To vue, o Ohispmuro. ” “Ip pednn 
liomps Cups 04 foinn ind mé péin,” an Dray 
muro. “ Moipeod,” on Musddn, “vo beimm 
nomn on éirs To Suite, & Shpdinne.” “ir 
Leon tiom tupo 04 noin,” of Spdimne.” 
“Morpesd, 04 m-bao cups 00 fomnpessd an 
T1675, 5 Ohiopmino,” an Muodéin, “v0 
beuppd on curo fd mhó 00 Hhpdinne; asur 
04 m-bod i Hprdinne v0 bod 04 noin, ir 
ouicpe 00 Beupped on óuro pá mhó: asur ór 
mire océ 04 foinn, biod on cars ir mó 
O5S07'4, 4 Ohiopmuro, asur on vope h-rors 
IT mó os Spdinne, asur biod an c-1o75 17 
Lugo asam péin.” Ro éaiCeaoan & 5-cu10 
4n oróce fin, asur po cus Oropimuro a5ur 
Hrdinne vo cooled & n-antan no h-uaha, 
&5uT 00 jusne Musvdn poipe assur popcdimewo 
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0616, bun ens an Lé so n-o Ldncpoitlye 
afi n-o móna. 

24. Ro éim5 Orapmuro so moe agur ho cup 
Sr4inne ino surde, spur & oubsiic mo 
foipie 00 óeunam op ron Mhusv4in, asur 50 
pocrad féin 00 piubsl no cine no timciolt. 
Ro $Luair Oropmuro noime, asur pio cuard 
op dyv0 no culés fd nears do, spur pio bi 45 
feucain no s-ceitpe n-dp0 ino timéenll; 
mop & bi, roin oD5ur pron, boa Tear osur bo 
Cus1íó. Niopn cian vo bi ann, so b-peacard 
pon dipro ania 5262. n-vipieod cabloée món 
meapisdncs, spur Loinsear Lédnarothéil as 
cedct cum Tipe, &5uT ip é eolur v0 pisnes- 
oop mumcuí on éobloris of ceact & v-cip\, 
T& bun an ónuc ino por] Dropmuro. Tén- 
' 54048 n&01 nsonboin 00 thartib on cobloig 
yin & v-cip, o5ur fio Sluair Oropmuro of 
vopipord TSeul opts, opur fo beannuig 
0616, asur no napnas ppeule vdiob, cé Cín 
nó tolath 0616. 

25. “Thi m$Féinnróe maya n-loéc rinne,” 
op piso, “asur Fionn mac Chuthaill v0 ómn 
ppeulo oppumn odp n-roppiord, 1. posed 
pesdea apur esp vibreipse ocd ró ceile 
84166, 04 ngoipnteon Oiopmuro O Owmbdne; 
apur ip 04 Cops pir Go Cdéngomaog, von, cop 
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To. App ocs10 cJú comce nithe osuinn, 
apur Léispeam oy & Lops 140, osur ip Sedpyi 
50 b-ruiseam o ppeulsa; ni Loirseann cee, 
&5uT ni bácann uirse; spur ní deapis5onn 
oyim oppte; apur acdmaoro Féin Lion pitce 
ceuo esp Léroip infesdmea, asur if fear 
comloinn ceo soé feap osoinn. Asur 
impre Otinn cio Cu péin, nó on bB-purl oon 
focal vo rseulord mc Ui Ohinbne aso0?” 
Oo connayic anét é,” on Oriopmuro, “osu 
ni furl ionnam péin oéc SAIT510€40 ocd oF 
pubsl on vothain pe Léropeséc mo Láime 
asur pie cpusdsp mo clordith; osu if 
bprotop compe noé Lam Sista Droepmuro 
oo teansmóil onpib.” “Moairesd, ni furl 
oon ovine op pdsorl ann,” ap proopan. “ Cá 
h-ainm vid péin?” an Oropmuro. “Oub- 
écopoé, Fionn-corac, ap5ur Cheun-éorac Sp 
n-anmanna,” of ps0. 

26. “An b-punl sion in Bop Lonso1B? an 
Oropmuro. “Acé,” ap prov. 704 m-baó 
AL túb conna. fiona v0 Tabac omaé,” op 
Diapimuro, “00 veunpoinn péin clear vib.” 
No cuipesd ooome 45 14771019 on conna, 
&5uT afi 0-ceacér v0 flo C65 Oropimuro soins & 
O46 Láih é, asur pro 16 oeoó of, a5ur fio 
tbesoan céé an curo oile ve. Ro (óg 
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Oriopimuro on conna rap pin, ogup pus Leir 
op) thullad an cnure é, agur no duaid Féin op 
& muin, apur pio Léis ne pénod on ónuic é nd 
50 pdims on Ccuro jiocoapoc von ónoc, o5ur 
00 pus on conna pis o N-a§410 on CGnuic 
TUsr pif, &25uT v0 pIgne on clear pin cúú 
h-usipe o b-prodnoipe no n-ollmupod, osur 
ofan péin óf cionn on tonne 45 teoco spur 
65 imtesco vo. J oubpovop Sup ouine é 
noc b-pesca1d son clear an rosnam ayitom, 
Moy So o-Cus Té clear op an g-cleoy pin; 
Abur pir pin slo cuod peop oÍob on on 
tonnds. Ro tug Oropmuro buille vod coir 
anny 4n conna, osur be Luaite op Lón é nd 
on tonns o5 piubsl, asur no pruBsl on 
tonnes of mhuin on ÓsLaic pin sun Léis & 
absc asur o ionnacoys pe n-o copaib. day 
pin no Lean Oiapmuro on conna spur pus 
Tusr 2túr é. osu plo Cus1d an vote feast 
Acopon 41 & muin. Map connainc Orspmuro 
rin tus buille 04 coir ann, asur níon Luaite 
on ceuo Ten 04 mapbov ind on on fest 
oíob. Ro cum Oropmuro on conna pup usr 
opip, 25U5T plo cusid on chesy feap op o 
mhuin Sup mopnbovd é amhail cá, Acc ceans 
flo mopbsad coogso 04 muincin pe clear 
Ohopmuvs an Lá pin, osu pio cuadoan on 
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mé1o népi moyibs0 Viob 04 Lonsaib on ordce 
pin/ Ro Elusip Dirapmuro o 5-ceann o tmum- 
Tipie féin, op5up plo Cup. Musddn o pusinne 
asup & óubán op o flunt, sup mana chi 
bpoddin yup. Ro cup on c-plac poh b-poll, 
osur on pusinne TÁ n-o Cmor, osu Sempeor 
on C-1675 50 Oropmuro osur so Hydinne, 
Sul! Caitesosap & b-ppoinn on ordée pin ; 
osur no cdépms Musdhn Leabaó fd Ohrop- 
muro asur TÁ Shpdinne & n-1opctay no 
h-uama, a5up jo cuss féin op Dopuy no 
h-uama oo óeunam foie oasup fopcdim- 
ev0rs 0616 sun és on LS Lépnslon of n-o 
mépiac. / 

27. Ro us Diapmuro so moé vo Ló osur 
00 Láncroillre op n-a mépod, A5uT po. 
ois Hpdinne, so n-oubsipc prs pase vo 
seunoth vo Mhusdén. Ro cusard féin op 
thulleé no culéo ceuona, &5ur níor b-Fa os. 
po 64 ann an can cónsaoa no tpi péinníóe 
04 ronnpaigid, our pio poppy vio’ an 
n-vetnpoosor cuitle clearmbeacca. & 
oubpoosppon so m-b'feánn Leo péin rseul. 
mic tí Ohurbne o'rásailL ind pin. “Ro éon- 
“népicrs ouine plo connaisic aniu é,” op Orayi- 
MUNDO; 25ur ain qin plo Cup DOroapmuro 4 
aim op5ur 4 éroesú ve op on culeig, occ 
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an Léine no 64 pe n-a énesy, ap5ur fio cum 
an conn burde Mhonondin ino fespath 4 
n-01410 4 únLainne, asur & punn & n-áinoe. 
Ann pin plo éims Diapmuro vo baoicLéim 
evotpuim eunsihorl sup Cuipling onuar op 
on N56, spur plo Cuipling anus ve 50 fotr- 
oinesé fipglic son fuiliuged 1nd proinóean- 
‘BOO Sip. . 

28. A 'oubainc ósLac vo mumuip no Hlarry- 
féinne, “1p vouine tu noc b-peacad oon 
Clear an fosnath apuaoth, man 50 0-cTiobpso 
tu clear api on s-clear pin;” osu pup Tin 
no Cup. & Sipim osur & éroesó Ve, &5ur no 
é15 50 h-ionamhoil euocnom ór cionn on 
$01, asur fo Cuipling om so h-antpom 
androinneaé 50 v0-céple pinn on Soon cné 
n-6 Cporde pusy, a5uy 00 Cua1ó ún So CALomh. 
Ro Cappains Oianmuio on 5& opur plo Cuil 
Mafearam on ooo feacc é, Spur plo és on 
OOO fess scoran vo veunoth on cleara, 
Sup mopbsd é man 646. Acc ceana v0 Cue 
ChOESV 00 muintip no Hloiy-féinne pie clear 
Ohioymuve on Lá sin, 50 n-oubpoosp pip & 
$4 00 Coppons, a5ur noc maipeobsd ré nó 
bud thé 04 muipcip pip on 5-clear pin, opur 
fio cusvdoop 04 Lonsaid. 

29. Agur pio cussid Oropimuro 0 ‘sonnporgro 
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Mhuovddin asur HShpdinne, osur cus Muos- 
én 1675 n& h-ordée yin cuca, Sun coool 
Drapimuro asur Snóinne an ovdce pin; osu 
00 pIgne Musdén foie asur froncóimeuo 
0616 so maoin. 

30. Ro Eins Diopimuro op nea ThóÁnaó, 
&5uT 00 pus 06 Sobol or on b-fiodbs rá 
nears Vo pir Sup on culos peuthpdrdce, 
yur Cup 1nd espa 160; o5up on Mép- 
allcoé 1. clordeath Songupa on Ohpoga, 
voip on 04 Sabail an a foobosp. Ann pin po 
éim$ féin so h-tipeuocpom ór 4 cionn, apur 
fo Comair ino Chois ón oonnóLann so 4 
óeir cú h-woine on clordeat, sup Cinpling 
anor: o5ur plo proppwms on poi’ acoran 
peop oeuncts on óLesra pin. “Olc on froz- 
org,” op feast acoran, “ dip ni vedppnad 
a n-Erpinn mam son clear naé n-oiongnsd 
fen éisin osuinn é:” asur po és rém pe 
n-o Coir pin asus éuoid 6p cionn on óLoróim 
epur 25 cumlinsg onus 00 po Coplo cor of 
526 c&ob von óLoróeamh do, so n-vedppnsd 
04 Lent so mulLsó o Ginn ve. Ann pin no 
éis on oops pean, asur os cuiplins anusy 
00 flo Céplo coppnse on on s-clordeath so 
n-oeánnnaó 04 ónoán ve. Acc ceana. ni mó 
tic on 04 LS oile proithe pin vo múintin: 

3 
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Hhlary-feinne mapa n-loéc nb po Cuir on 
LS pin. © Ann pin o oubna an pup & Clordeath 
00 tésbdil, asur nocop Beas pu op Cue 
oS muinin PIP; 45uUT po Prorpmsesospn ve 
& b-peacard ré oon focal vo rreuloib tine 
Ui Ohwmbne. Ro éonnanc on cé no conn- 
aipic amu é,” ap Oiopmuro, “osu pocpoo 
OF 1688219 ppeul anoéc.” 

31. Ro Fluair Oropmuro mop d pods Hpd- 
inne &sur Musvoddn, osur pro mhapnb Musvdén 
ti h-éi75 0616 on ordce pin bun Carteoo- 
An & S-Cu0; spur fio cus1d DOrapmuro 
spur Snáinne vo coolavd, asur vo pugne 
Musddn raine ssur fopcditheuo 0615. 

32. Ro E18 Oropmeuro o moó-oóil, na 
morone, S5ur ho $46 o Culad cote apur 
cothpoic time, nán b-péron & Som puta 
: TIOC&, nd tánra; apur no $46 on Mép- 
altcaé, a. clordeath Aongure on Ohpoge, Fá 
n-& Clitsob, naé b-pd5pod furgeoll buille 
ind béime von ceud topipoco. Ro Fob man 
&0n & OS chaoifedcé cpann-peamps Coto .t. 
an ES burde, 4a5ur an 52 oesns, ó nd 
teupns nesó pip ind mná oop Loitesd pus 
Tom. lop pin no Vas Bhóinne, osur o 
OUBAINT 110 forpie anur fonéditheo VO Vert. 
noth vo Mhusvddn, asur so pocpovd pein of 
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feucoin no s-ceitpe n-dy10 ino timdioll. An 
ton ho connaipe Hpdsinne Orapmuro ay 
deipiim osur op VSpoco nd éulow opm mithe 
S5ur compare, fo $46 uaman apur imeaslea 
i; Sip plo 41C€n1$5 sup fd Cusyum coos spur 
teansmdle po bá Té fon Spoused pin, opuyr 
fo fiarhuis de cpewo vo b áil pup 00 óeunamh. 
“Ap eapls mo bi0dbsd v0 teansmsil vom,” 
ap Té. Ro thims pin Hpdinne, osur ann nn 
po Sluaip Oropmuro rón pothail yin o’ionn- 
THiHid nd Hlory-féimne. 

33. Cánsaoan & Oo-tán & S-cevodip, asur 
no nharphuisSea an ve preuls mc tli Ohwbne. 
“Ro connapcps ó Ganaid é,” op Dropmuro. 
“Mairead, véin eolur otinn man o b-punt 
ré,” sn n&o, “so m-bermio o Geann pinn vo 
L4étomy Fhinn mc Chuthoiltl.” ‘O00 b’olc mo 
Eo 04 cóimetro,” an Oropimuro, “04 n-o10ns- 
noinn mop & oeIntidre, óin ocd op Commenrtic 
mo sgoile asur mo $airse copp osur anam 
Ohiopmu0s; spur op on adbap pin ni dén 
peoll am.” “dn rón pin?” op prov. “Ip 
fion Fo vein,” of Oropmuyo. “ Maipesd, 
Fagin péin on Lácain pin,” ap roo, “opur 
beunram ‘oo ceann & b-plodnoire Fhinn ór 
biodbe vo tu.” “ip ceanpailce vo Bioinn,” 
op Oropmyro, “on cpdt vo Léigspnnpe mo 
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éeann mb,” asur o546 40 pin po Coppoins 
on Mépalleaé op o Cpusill corse, s5ur cus 
THor-Burlle fioémhap ve fd éeann on ci Fá 
neors vo, 50 n-vedppins 04 ónoón ve. Ann 
pin no ronnying pluss no SLaip-Féinne, apur 
no $46 04 n-éinLeac o5ur 04 n-stéumss Bo 
milesdra meszi-calma, sup $ob puta, cnoc, 
asur tézipa, athorl vo padpod pesbac pá 
thin-eunsis, nó mactipe ché mdipctpeuo mon- 
Eaopsée; supod sthlard yin vo Sedsip ODrop- 
muio copipnd Linpeada Lomnesca Ldndilne 
na Lodlonnad, Eo naó n-veada1d fea innyte 
roel ind moaordce móinsníon op on LáCcain 
fin, 5on brón bsp ofur cime poogait 
o'mipT sip, acc ns ci Hloy-péimnrde asur 
beasán 04 muincip plo tert cum & Luise. 

34. Ro romps Orspimuro Can & aif San 
fuiliugod son pontdeapped op, 45ur jo 
Sluair roime so pdimg Muovddn asur Hpns- 
inne, Ro fesapooap FóiLce noihe, asur no 
harmn$ Hprdmne ve on b-rescaíó ré oon 
focal vo pgeuloid Fhinn mc Chumaill osur 
Fhanneineann. A oubaincrean naé b-pes- 
coid, 45ur plo Caitesoop 2 m-bisd spur & 
o-comaltur on oróce pin. 

35. Ro és Orspmuro so moó vo Ló osur 
00 Léncpoilire an n-a. mónaó, asur ní com. 
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nurde 00 pIsne 50 pdimpH on culsé preuth- 
pordce ; a5ur op pocosin ann, po Dual o 
THoc 50 Lom-Loirsneaó, sun cup on cpds 
Sy fon-cut ino Eimaioll. Ann pin o oubainc 
Oub-copaé so n&órao féin vo éómnac ne 
'Oíanmuio, &6uT Cóinis & 0-Tipt & b-Ceuroóin. 
Mp pin vo pipne fem asur Oropimuro ap 4 
céile so coppaothaol, feopathail, perdmese, 
puil-beapcad, peanpovad, perépesthan; mop 
6 6109 04 Voth Ddnas, nó ó Tanb buile, nd 
04 Leotan cutars, nó 04 feabac upipdncoa oy 
Opusée aille. -Bunabé pin cronppnom opuy 
TUSpapyobsil an Compaic Cert Tenn vordeov0- 
ranna po bó esaconna. - 

36. Teilsr0 apoon & n-ainm op o Lámaib, 
&Asufr ptvo & S-coimne apur 4 5-comvdil o 
ééile, assur pnsdmaor0 no odr0ldthe cap cool- 
ohomannaib: o céile. Ann pin cussvoy 
Theuncopip cinnespnaé 04 céile, sup Cós 
Oroprmuro Oubcoraó op 4 Suolainn, sun buail 
béim 04 Copp TÁ Colom; spur no ceansoil 
ré 50 vsingesan vorssoilce op on Lécain pin 
é. 4p pin cáinis Pronn-copac spur Cneun- 
éoraé vo Compac pur & n-0121$ 4 céile, o5uy 
tus on ceanssl cevonsa opptoa; opur 4 
oubainc so m-bainfesd o b-cinn vio’, muna 
m-biaó 50 m-b'feánn pup & b“FáSbáil yon 
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E-cuibhneaé jini matt fheuouseú op o b-pisn- 
coib, “din ni cuaLáins oume vo bap T5601- 
less,” on Té; our no fás onn tin so cuith- 
ese Theunosvreseé 1&o. 

37. Ann pin no mes Féin vo’ fror mhusóáin 
asup Hhpdinne, sun Cortesoap o m-b100 
spur & o-comalcur on ordce pin; &5ur plo 
éuo1d Diopmuro spur Hpdinne vo cools, 
&sur De pipvelusosn Féine opur roncóirheuro 
10616 so maoin. 

38. Ro Eng Oispmuo asur no innír vo 
Bhráinne 50 pov &. neimhe & b-posur oóib ; 
&SuT plo inmy 01 TS5eul no n-aLLmunac 6 Ctr 
50 Veipiesd, man vo Tue Ti caosso0 04 
muincip cri Loete o n-o101F 4 céile ne n-o 
Clespaib, asur man vo tint cúis ceuo 'eus 
04 pluss on ceatpoamad Lá ne nimh o Láime, 
5Bur mop oo ceansal no cú Hloiypémnivde 
on ctipthead Lé: “ Asur ocd tpi coince nithe 
opi TLabnaó sco Fé cothamp m'úilcre,” op Té, 
“acur ni óÓeansann spim oppts.” “ An baimr 
& S-cinn 00 no chi pernmvid pin P” on Hpdinne. 
“Nop baineof; . an Dropmuro, “ dp i pedpyi 
liom 4 b-piansd so favs 1nd Fo Hedspipi; Sip 
ni fuil ré & S-cumur v’s0n Looe nd Soirs- 
Yeoé o n-€mnn on ceangel ocd oppnte oo 
THoiless, acc aon Ceatpop amháin, 1. Orrin 
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imac Fhinn, osur Orson mac Orrin, asur 
Lugerd Léitheucrad, asur Conán mac Méipne: 
sur 4té tnit osomypo noé ppooilprd oon 
moh ceatyiop yin 140. Acc ceana ir Sedpp 
50 b-ruisró Fionn Tseule oppte, spur ceals- 
paid pin o crore moa cliob; apur tp. cóin 
óúinne bet as imtescc of on uaimh fo of 
eapls so m-beusipod Fionn spur no conte 
nithe oppuinn.” 

39. lop rn nó SLuair on Burdean pin or 
an uaih, 45ur pio Sobsvsy prop pompa nó Fo 
pdangovap bossé Fhinnléite. Ro v4 Snáinne 
04 con an tan pin, Sup cup Musddn on 
& muin i so pdngooon plod’ odbol-mhdn 
Luach. nn pin po fund Orapimuro op bhus 
an C-ppote po bá oF pnioth cpé Lón on 
c-pléibe ; asur po 64 Hydinne as tonnlovd o 
Léth, asur no ann o TS1an of Ohiapmuro v0 
Bain & h-rons5en O1. 

40. lomttiyo no n-allinujad, on méro po 
bá beo aco, cónsaosan ay on Tulors ins pro- 
Bavap no chi féinnide ceangoilce, spur ho 
poolesoap poooilesd viob so Lust; occ ir 
sthloid no bó. on cuibneaó oF ráT580 opipts. 

41. Nion dan vdib othlord nn so b-peoc- 
avert ban-eoclaé Fhinn mc Chumaill o luor 
Foinle nó rappaoinne, nó Amhail pide poote 
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Séipie slan-luoite, 45 pocosin vo thooileann 
5oée mónónuic nó maoilcylérbe 04 n-1onn- 
POH" 3 sun Frsppuss dio’ cio cus on c-dp 
món fiocthap foslac pin oppitse. “Cro Cure 
0b propporsro P” op prov. “Donesclec Fhinn 
mic ChumailL mre,” on T1, “asur Oéinone 
an Ouwb-jléeibe m'ainm; asur ip 00 ban b-ríor 
oo óuin Fionn mé.” “ masreaó, ní fuil & fior 
asuinne cio h-é,” ap piso, “occ 00 beunra- 
moro flor 6 Cusparyodbdba ounce 1. d5loc 
opi & poids folc car craproud, agur 04 Spusd 
éonch& Cdimvdeapi5s, spur if é vo pupne an 
c-óán mon pin 00 Cabainc onpiumne. Acc níor 
voilse funn md pin man &cóio ón o-ufú péin- 
nive ceansoilte indn b-provdnaire, apur noc 
O-U15, finn pooilesd óiob; apur po 64 crú 
Leete o n-o1o1g & céile ag comnac pinn.” 
“C4 h-óic nan Sob on pean pin ua?” on 
'Oéirone. “Ro poop ré mmnn bo véiseanac 
apém,” op piso. “Oo Seimihre mo batar,” 
ap Déeiprone, “supob é Oropmuro O 'Ouibne 
Féin po bá ann; a5ur cabpordye ban 5-comcte 
wb spur Léim op o Lons 140, osur cur. 
fesorse Fionn apur Fianns Cipeann cused.” 

42. Ann pin cupoosp 4 0-cpi comcte uu or 
& Lung, opur po Léiseaoan an Lops Ohrop- 
muvs 160; occ po Fdpbsavop on 071001 45 
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Fiiteolath op no chi pérnnrdib pro bá cean- 
poilce. Ro Leanovoap féin no comte oy 
Lops Ohiopmuvse so pdngoospn vopur no 
h-uama; asup pio cusdo0op 50 h-rapitop no 
h-uama, 50 B-puspovsp Leobod Ohiopmu0s 
assur Shpdinne ann. Ro Soabsvoap promps 
14n Tin PIdq Fo Pdngooap on Chépptac, osur 
op pin so Dogeéd Fhinnlérte, osur v0 Shapb- 
abainn no 6-fionn, pip & pdroceap Leaman 
on tan fo, o5ur vo Mhsig SlLuinn Choncon, 
&sur 00 TÚ Leatan-mép Luacha. 

43. ACC ceans, niop opis “Oianmuro ins 
DIOS 140 Spi on Tépuiseacc pin nó so b-res- 
cord Nd meipside mootfpdil, assur no h-onn- 
cons sidthérle, asur tpi cpeunloord & preutn- 
úir no plusigcesd 50 014, 0ÁnA, V6PacTAc ; 
&5uT & 0-tpi comte mithe apt Cú plobpordid 
no Lómaib aco. Map v0 connaipc Drapmuro 
tón pathol pin tao curse, po Lion 04 b-pust 
apur 04 n-ún$nóin. Ásur po bá bhac uaicne 
cómhóa C4ó ont on Ti bó. & neumCcúir nd burdne, 
asury pio bá imdion can ESE amaé; ann fin ho 
Tin Hpdinne on prion cum Ohroapmuvs, sup 
éin Oropimuro ina ceatpamain i, spur 4 
oubsipic, “vo n-oóic ni Hdd plo Cugoir v0 
tmhocaomh an bhuc uortne, o Hhpdinne.” “Ni 
h-es% 50 'oeimn,” an Hpdinne,,, “agur 00 
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b’fedpp liom noe v-cusainn 57140 push sur 
amu o’sonnesé.” Ro Cappoms Oropimuro on 
THON 45uT no cup ins pdipgedn i, asur pio 
Slusir potthe o h-ortle pin; asur ann pin no 
cup Musosdn Hypdinne op & muin po pus Leir 
mite von c-pliod i. 

44. "lion Gian sup pssoilesd cú v0 no thi 
cona nithe o n-o11g Ohiapmuvs, osur 4 
oubsiic Musddn pur Hpdinne vo Leanamain 
a5ur 50 5-coipppesd Té féin on cú ve. Ann 
rin flo pill Musddn asur po bain coileán con 
&T & Emo amac, sgur plo cup op o Barr é. 
b&óc ceana, mop vo Cconnaiic on cú curse 
&ASUuT 4 coor spt Leatead aice, no é115 00 
Boi Mhusodin osur ho ling 4 5-cpaor ns 
con, 50 péimp on cporve agur tus ome oft 
& coob é, asur no Ling péin on beir Mhus- 
ón pip, Sup fo5oib an cú mop 06 er. 

45. Ro Sluair Musvddn & n-o1018 Ohiop- 
muvs assur Shpdinne, spur v0 tds Shóinne 
afúT o5up pus Leir mile oile von c-pliod i- 
Ann fin po ppooilesd on cú oile ino n-01018, 
sun Labsin Oropmuro ne Musddn, spur ip é 
& oubsaimpc ; “v0 cluinim péin nac m-bi Sears 
Spi Hpim opusdgsoine, nd op poor beatargs on 
bit, asur on áil mb rcoo bo 5-cuippinn on 
52 oesn$ ché compain & cLéib spur & cnoróe 
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quo?” Áósur porcso Muoddn asur Hprdinne 
45 feucain an uncom porn. Ann yin cus 
Driapimuro pope an uncoin von Coin, spur pio 
Cuil on 56 Ché n-a h-imlinn sup léis a h-abac 
&ASuT & h-ionatop airce, 45uT plo Toppoins 
on 54, spur po Lean o thuincin péin. 

46. Niop cian 0616 ina Dios pn an can 
ppooilesd on creo éú oppto. Ro Labain 
Snóinne &sur ip é o oubsipc; “ty rúo ir 
fesp5oige aco, agur ip mó ocd 4 h-easlLe. 
ohmre; spur bi ah 00 céitheuD wipe, 4 
Ohropmuro.” Niop b-povs ho 64 on éu 04 
plocoain, aur ip i dic & pus optpta, os Lic 
Ohubéin an Shliob Luacha. Ro és vo 
baactléim evoctpuim ór cionn Ohreapmuos, 
asur v0 b'áil Le Bert an Hhydinne, go pus 
Dropimuro op & 04 Coir Ded, agur ho Buail 
Berm 04 cheat fo Coob no csyyise fá 
édithnespe Oo, Sul Léis & h-inóinn ché h-in- 
mTcU$ & cinn asur 6 cluap amaó. Toy pin 
po ob Orapimurd & aim agur & é10e40, a5uy 
flo uin & theup BAppcool o puoitnr0 To os 
on $401 Veins, 65uy cus pope SCopoc upicaip 
00 Macsomh on Dhuic usitne pro bá & neum- 
túir no plusiscess, bun mob oon upéop pin 
é; spur cus on ooo h-uncan v0n one peop, 
bun thapd é; asur on crear. feap mop on 
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H-cevons. Ann pin, mop nsé pnéc copnath 
Cop éir TIFeopnarde ‘00 Cuicim, Mop ‘00 Con- 
noc no h-ollihupois o o-cmote agup 4 
0-TISespinoive op 0-TuiTIM, no Sobsoap Téin 
Poon msoms spur moéipteitme cuca, a5ury to 
Lean Orapimuro opts 04 n-oranppooitesd 
asur 04 n-éipilescé, ronnur muna. n-veséard 
ouine ór fiodbard1b, nó rán calath nglap, nd 
fon wipse, noc n-vescard eacleé ind feos 
aitjupte ppeul of viob, san ceitheal báir 
Spur buam-euss o'rmiyic oft Soe reap viob 
acct Déipopie on Ouib-jlérbe, .1. ban-eacloé 
Fhinn mc Chumaill, po éusd & b-naóain 
&BuT & b-polustmoin on pesd no bó. Oropmuro 
&5 cur dip on no h-otlmupcord. 

47: lr ipin aimpip osur uain v0 connaipc 
Fionn cuise Déiporzie on Oinb-flérbe, asur & 
cops 4p poluathoin, 45U7 o ceansa. sp tom- 
Luagail, asur 4 pile as prleod ino ceann; 
apur ó connainc Fionn pán coicim pin wise Í, 
plo propping pseula 0. “ dcé10 ppeulo móna 
oLca asam ne n-& N-inNnpin OMIT, spur if Od1E 
Liom gur ouine san tigeszina mé 3” spur po 
innip ppeula vo 6 Cúir Fo veIpesd op Hoc 
mopbod v4 n-oeánnna Oropmuro O Oubne, 
&sur may Cuitesospi ns Ti Comte nithe pur, 
“apur ip of érgean vo óua3ó me Féin 67; 
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op pi. “Cd h-aic an Sob moc Ui Ohurdne 2?” 
ap Fionn, “Ni fuil a por pin asam,” an TÍ 
48. 1oméúra Fhinn, an b-pSsoil rseul no 
Sloir-femne v0 Bert cunByuste pre Orapmuro, 
ro cup Soipm dr Spo on Fhisnnoi’ Cipeann 
pup plo slusipesoop pompa & n-atyoipro 
poco plige opur o pérddinge 5oco conasipe, 
nó so pdng5oo0op on culoé mop o pobsooy 
ns Ti péeinnide ceansailce; apur pio ba épnd0d 
crorde Le Fionn pin op n-a G-poiépin oo. Ann 
pin 00 Labain Fionn, asur ip é plo pdrd: “A 
Oirín,” op Té, “ppooil vo no cpi Pemnivdib 
doth.” “Ni psoolpeso,” op Oirín, “din no 
Guip Diopmuro sespo opm son son Looé 0% 
5-ceinseoLaó péin v0 ppooilesd Vath.” “A 
Orso ppoorl viob,” on Fionn, “1p byuston 
oon,” an Orsat, “sup cuille ceansail bud 
mín liom v0 cun opptta 5” osur pio dulce mac 
Ungvesd asur Conán mop on s-cevons on 
cuibpeaé vo poooilesd viob. Acc éeana, 
níon B-po0s 0616 op no h-rompdrde1d pin so 
b-puspoosp no clú fémnide bár pur on 
H-cpusdceangsel po 64 onn. Ann pin po 
toéail Fionn cpi feapto poofoippinge 0616 ; 
&5ur plo cuipesd o lias ór o Lescr, apur pro 
TSníobaó & n-anmanna. 4 n-ogam cnood, s5ur 
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00 fespnod 4 5-clintée caointe, Fup ba Cinn- 
Pese tThomcpordesé po 64 Fionn & h-aicLe no 
h-ueine pin. - Ann pin po Slusip Fionn agur 
Fianna Eipeann, osup ní h-sitpipceon 
- Ppeuluigseacc opts, fo nónsaoan ÁLmuin 
Loigeon. 

49. lomcúre “Olnanmuos assur Hhpdinne 
sup Mhusvddin, inmiycteop gels oile. 
Ro Sabsvayt pomps rors So Sub Luacha, 
asur 00 Uib Chonaill Sobpo, asur op pin 
Láim Cli pip an Stonain poip bo Ror 04 forlesé 
fr 4 pdroceopn Luimneaó an can fo; asur v0 
than’ Oropmuro psd ollco on oróce pin 
0616, Sup Gartesvoayi o Leopdditin peols osur 
fÍontiTSe, s5ur 00 coolsosp 50 matron op 
n-& hónsó. Ro éims Musddn so moe osur 
volabaip Le Dropmuro, spur ty é no pdro, 50 
m-bis0 ré péin apimteaéc. “Ni cóin ouicre 
Tin 00 Veunsm,” an Oropimuro, “ óin Soe nid 
oop Seallorra óuc céimlionsad Ome é san 
impearpsn.” Niop Fob Muovddn commesrs 
u4id 5 a5ur vo Tiomain ceavo opur céileabna ó 
0616, o5ur po fds op on Ló Cain pin 140, a5ur 
ba Dubsé oobpdnsé no 64 Dropmuro spur 
Hpdinne o n-o1ms Mhusvdésn. 

50. & h-aicle pin no Sluaipesoan tp on 
áil bé Cuard sods n-vipesé v0 Leat coord 
Sléibe h-Cécge, asur op pin 0616 go nua 
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ceuo O 6-fFrocpacs asur o5 SA Dáil no cpnds 
ceuo sin 0616, 00 bi Sprdinne os. con: acc 
00 $66 mipnese i, asur 00 Sab as piubsl ne 
coir Ohiopmuvs. Nap pdangooop Fán b-pi0d- 
ba, Do nine Oropmuro pronbot & s-ceapclan 
nd fiodbs; asun no mopb prod ollca on. 
oroce fin bun cort péin apgur Hpidinne & 
Leopdditin feolo asur fiopuipse. Ro eng 
Or1apmuro 50 moc, assur vo Cusio cum on 
t-Seapbddin Loclannorg ; apur v0 pupne pnov- 
manna ct apur ceansail up; 50 b-pusip 
ceso reilse asur provers aid, occ san 
bain ne n-a Caopaib Fo bpd. 
51. 1omcúra Fhinn asur no Féinne, of 
” poéoain o n-ÁLmuin 0616 níon cian 0616 on 
> can vo concovoay caopeo Leoó v4 f-ionn- 
Psd, spur oor thén thileadca theap-colmsa 
00 Ginn of théio apur AP fhaire op cdc & 
Teapctopsc no opons-burdne tio; spur pio 
~ floppms Fionn vo éáó an v-cussoap sitne 
oppte. “Ni Cusamaoro,” ap cdc, “osur on 
b-puil & fior opoo fén, o Fhinn?” “Ni 
punt,” op Fionn, “acc bun 0618 prom sup 
nommoe dah pein 100.” Tédnzo0ap on bun- 
dean cupsd pin 00 Lé Cain Fhinn rón 5-cémpsod 
rin, apur 00 beannmg prov vo. PFhpeappor 
Fionn 0616, agur foccor rreulo viob, cd tin 
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nó cé CaLam óóib. 4 oudpovsppon sun 
n&imoé Soran 140 Féin, 45U5T so pobsoop & 
n-o1tpescs 45 manbaó Chumailt mic Thpeun- 
tóin Ui Ohaoipgne & 5-cot Chnuóa, “asur 
00 TMITIODSO Fein fon NHnion pin, ogur ip 45 
1opipord siotcééns optpea Cánsaman von con 
fo.” “Cionnup bábain pein on usin oo 
mopbsd ban n-otpesca?” on Fionn. “Sd 
m-broimnn án máicneao,” on poo, “osu ir 
oop ban 00 Thustaib Dé 'Oanann vo Bi ns 
méitpeacorb asainn, osur ip mtro linn dic 
&SuT tonso Sn n-ortpesé o'Fá Sail o b-fian- 
nuigeséc.” “Oo bén pin vib,” of Fon 
“adc 50 CUSA1Ó fib éiúc vom om oto.’ 

“ni furl ón; md aippiov, ind ronnmur, nd 
1olthsome, busp, 1nd bóCcóáince asainn vO 
Beuppamasoir ouic, & Fhinn,” anno. “ná 
hann éimc onn, & Fhinn,” an Oirín, “ sóc 
& N-o1Tpedcs 00 Cuirim Leac 4 n-éimc C4Can- 
po” “ip od: Uom,” an Fionn, “04 maipieo- 
Bod ouine mé péin Sun B’fupurpo m'éimc vo 
péroteac usitre, 4 Oipin; asur ni úíocraíó 
aon ouine & b6-Fionnuigescc occ on ci v0 
Beuppop Enc oahre om atop.” “Creo 
an éimc 04 h-roppord 4560 PP” on Aongur 
moc Sint óis thie Mhépno. “Ni fuil occ 
ceann cupsrd nó Lán voiupn v0 csopard 
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Eoopntoinn Dubro.” “Oo beéire comainLe 
mat vib, o clannsa Mhdipne,” op Oirín, “á. 
oul man op h-oilead nó, asuy san sic 0 184n- 
ford on Fhionn an foro amhorppd 1b; opur 
ni Sop Vib oon n1d 04 n-rappiann Fionn onnúib 
oo tabsipc cuise, assur on b-puil & fior 
45mb cio on ceann rppor Fionn onnuibre 
700 Tabsine cuise mon EipucP” “Ni fesoap- 
mop, oft pioo. “Ceann Ohiopmu0s ti 
'Ohuibne on ceann torappor Fionn onpubre, - 
spur 04 m-biod pibse Lion pitce ceuv fean 
infesdma, ni Léisreaó Oropmuro O Oubne 
an ceann rapypop Fionn oppuibre iB 4. & 
éeann péin.” “ Creu0 160 ns caops vo rapipar 
Fionn oppuinn 2” an no. “Ni veacpa vid 
nid oile v’pdsait ind pin,” an Orsin, “man 
tnneorso ann so viob.” 

52. ““1omanbáó 0'é11$19 rom Giaip Ban Vo 
Thusto1B VE Oanann, a. Aoire insion Mhan- 
andin, osur dine ington oile Mhanandin mc 
Un, asur cug Aorpe 5140 00 thac Luigves 
1.macvepbpestneéo Fhionn mac Chumailtt, 
apur cus Sine spdd vo mc Lip Shite 
Fhionnéaid, 50 n-oubsipc seó bean viob so 
m-b’fedpp o peop réin o1omdnurde 1nd on 
fen ole; osur céimp of on tompdd pin 
comépcur 1oména vo appaing rom Thuaterd 
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'Oé 'Osnann osur Fhionnarid €imonn, asur ir 
é ionas nA! TUF 409 On iomáin PIN, an thacaipe 
Stuinn Láim ne Loe Léin Uinnfraclod.” 

£3. ““Oo fneaspoosp Fianna €3iuonn asur 
Tusto VE 'Oanann an comne pin, osur tr 
. 160 o&oine oo D’usiple asur vo b'unnóán- 
camnlse vo Thustois 'Oé 'Oanann Cáis ann 
4. crú Bainb Shléibe ir, asur cú Mair 
Shléibe Luacha, spur no cú Mupéovdsa 
burde, asur no ciú h-Codadoa Aine, osur nd 
tpi Leogaipide Loogos, asur no tpi Conaill 
Chollamain, assur no chi Finn Phonnthinp, 
&asur no chi Spoil Ohpoge, osu no cy 
Rondin Ato no fúos, spur ns clú h-Cogoin 
ó Cor pusrd mc Dhodaipin, asur an Cac- 
Builleac, asur no clú Feangupe, assur on 
Blor ó Umháis Ohpesg, apur on Supgseac 
puorc ó Liondn, asur on Mheronp ó Ohemn 
Lert, asur Donn ó Shit Dhreas, osur Ten 
Beupls binn ón m-Ddinn, asur Colla cpion- 
éoraé ó Dheóánnnán Eile, asur ‘Donn oumac, 
o5ur Donn an oileáin, asur Donn Chnanc na 
n-or; 45uT ‘Donn Léinénuc, asur DOpmnte 
absc, assur OoLb vevvjoluiy, asur cúis thc 
Fhinn ó Shit Chaipn Chaoin, assur idpesc 
mac WMhononéin, opur Neothansé mac 
dongure, assur Dod veaps mac an Dessoa, 
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osup-Mananén mac Lip, osur Abopcaé mac 
an lol-ostaig, osur mépdn oile noc n-áinm- 
4$teap fonn.” 

54. “00 BsSmoipne fianna Crionn asur 
16:0 Of esd tlú Ló. asur tlú orócesú a5 mine 
an báine ó bhanb-abainn na 6-fiann, pup & 
410Te an amon, 50 Crom-gleann no 
B-Fiann, pp & pdrdceopn Hleann Fleirse; 
spur ni pusoamaorp. on báine op o céile, asur 
no Bs04n Tuste VE Danann pup on poe yin 
of 526 ceob vo Loc Léin san fior oúinn sup 
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THE PURSUIT OF DIARMUID AND 
GRAINNE. 


PART FIRST, 
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1. ON a certain day? that Fionn Mac Cum- 
haill rose at early morn in Almhuin* the broad 
and great of Laighean, and sat upon the grass- 
grecn plain} without, having neither servant 
nor attendant by him, there followed him two 
of his people : that is to say, Oisin‘ the son of 
Fionn, and Diorruing the son of Dobhar 
O’Baoisgne. Oisin spoke, and what he said 
was: “ What is the cause of this early rising’ 
of thine, O Fionn ?” quoth he. ‘“ Not without 
cause have I made this early rising,” said 
Fionn; “for I am without a wife without a 
mate since Maighneis the daughter of Garadh 
glundubh mac Moirne died ; for he is not wont 
to have slumber nor sweet sleep who happens 
to be without a fitting wife, and that is the 
cause of my early rising O Oisin.” “ What 


forceth thee to be thus?” said Oisin; “ for 
there is not a wife nor a mate in the green- 
landed islands Erin upon whom thou mightest 
turn the light of thine eyes or of thy sight, 
whom we would not bring by fair means or by 
foul to thee.” And then spoke Diorruing, 
and what he said was: “I myself could dis- 
cover for thee a wifeand a mate befittingthee.” 
“ Whois she?” said Fionn. “She is Grainne 
the daughter of Cormac the son of Art the son 
of Conn of the hundred battles,” quoth Diorru- 
ing, “that is, the woman that is fairest of 
feature and form and speech of the women 
, of the globe together.” “ By thy hand, O 
w-Diorruing,” said Fionn, “there is strife and 
. variance between Cormac and myself for a long 
time,’ and I think it not good nor seemly that 
he should give me a refusal of marriage ; and 
I had rather that ye should both go to ask the 
marriage of his daughter for me of Cormac, 
_ for I could better beara refusal of marriage to 
be given to you than to myself.” “We will 
go there,” said Oisin, “though there be no profit 
for us there, and let no man know of our 
journey until we come back again.” 
2. After that, those two warriors went their 
ways, and they took farewell of Fionn,® and jit 
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is not told how they fared? until they reached 
Teamhair. The king of Erin chanced to be 
holding a gathering and a muster™ before 
them™ upon the plain of Teamhair, and the 
chiefs and the great nobles of his people 
together with him; and a gentle welcome was 
made before Oisin and before Diorruing, and 
the gathering was then put off until another 
day ; for he [i.e. the king] was certain that it 
was upon some pressing thing or matter that 
those two hadcometohim. Afterwards Oisin 
called the king of Erin to one side of the 
gathering, and told him that it was to ask of 
him the marriage of his daughterfor Fionn Mac 
Cumhaill that they themselves werethen come. 
Cormac spoke, and what he said was: “ There 
is not a son of a king or of a great prince, a 
hero or a battle-champion in Erin, to whom my 
daughter has not given refusal of marriage, and 
it is on me that all and every one lay the re- 
proach of that; and I will not certify you any 
tidings until ye betake yourselves before my 
daughter, for it is better that ye get her own 
tidings [i.e. tidings from herself] than that ye 
be displeased with me.” 

3. After that they went their ways until they 
reached the dwelling" of the women, (and 
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Cormac sat him upon the side of the couch and 
of the high bed by Grainne ; and he spoke, and 
what he said was: “ Here are, O Grainne,” 
quoth he, “two of the people of Fionn Mac 
Cumhaill coming to ask thee as wife and as 
mate for him, and what answer wouldst thou 
give them ?” 

. Grainne answered, and what she said was: 
“If he be a fitting son-in-law for thee, why 
should he not be a fitting husband and mate 
for me?” ‘Then they were satisfied ; and after 
that a féast and banquet was made for them in 
the Grianan with Grainne and the women, so 
that they became exhilarated and mirthful- 
sounding; and Cormac made a tryste with them 
and with Fionn a fortnight from that night at 
Teamhair. 

4. Thereafter Oisin and Diorruing arrived 
again at Almhuin, where they found Fionn and 
the Fenians, and they told them their tidings 
from beginning to end. Now as everything 
wears away, so also did that space of time; 
and then Fionn collected and assembled the 
seven battalions of the standing Fenians from 
every quarter’) where they were, and they 
came where Fionn was, in Almhuin the great 
and broad of Leinster ; and on the last day of 








that period of time they went forth in great 
bands, in troops, and in impetuous fierce im- 
penetrable companies, and we are not told how 
they fared until they reached Teamhair. 
Cormac was before them upon the plain with 
the chiefs and the great nobles of the men 
of Erin about him, and they made a gen- 
tle welcome for Fionn and all the Fenians, 
and after that they went to the king’s mirthful 
house [called] Miodhchuarta.* The king of 
Erin sat down to enjoy drinking and pleasure, 
with his wife at his left shoulder, that is to say, 
Eitche, the daughter of Atan of Corcaigh, and 
Grainne at her shoulder, and Fiqnn Mac Cum- 
haill at the king’s right hand; and Cairbre 
Liffeachair*s the son of Cormac sat at one side 
of the same royal house, and Oisin the son of 
Fionn at the other side, and each one of them 
sat according to his rank and to his patrimony 
from that down. | 

5. There sat there a druid and a skilful man 
of knowledge of the people oí Fionn before 
Grainne the daughter oí Cormac ; that is, Daire 
duanach mac Morna ;'S and it was not long 
beíore there arose gentle talking and mutual 
discourse between himself and Grainne. 
Then Daire duanach mac Morna arose and 
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stood before Grainne, and sang her the songs 
and the verses and thesweet poemsof her fathers 
and of her ancestors; and then Grainne spoke 
and asked the druid, “ What is the thing or 
matter wherefore Fionn is come to this place 
to-night?” “ lí thou knowest not that,” said 
the druid, “‘ it is no wonder that I know it not.” 
“1 desire to learn it of thee,” said Grainne. 
. “Well then,” quoth the druid, “ it is to ask 
thee as wife and as mate that Fionn is come to 
this place to-night.” ‘It is a great marvel to 
me,” said Grainne, “ that it is not for Oisin 
that Fionn asks me, for it were fitter to give 
me such as he, than a man that is older than 
my father.” ‘Say not that,” said the druid, 
“ for were Fionn to hear thee he himself would 
not have thee, neither would Oisin dare to take 
thee.” “Tell me now,” said Grainne, “who 
is that warrior at the right shoulder of Oisin 
the son of Fionn?” “ Yonder,” said the druid, 
‘is Goll mac Morna, the active, the warlike.”’ 
“ Who is that warrior at the shoulder of Goll ?” 
said Grainne. ‘Oscar the son of Oisin,” said 
the druid. “ Whois that graceful-legged man 
at the shoulder of Oscar ?” said Grainne. 
““ Caoilte mac Ronain,” said the druid. “What 
haughtyimpetuous warrior is that yonder at the 
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shoulder of Caoilte?” said Grainne. ““The son 
of Lughaidh of the mighty hand,” and that 
man is sisters son to Fionn MacCumhaill,” 
said the druid. “ Whois that freckled*®* sweet- 
worded man, upon whom is the curling dusky- 
black’? hair, and[ who has] the two red® ruddy** 
cheeks, upon the left hand of Oisin the son of 
Fionn ?” “ That man is Diarmuid” the grand- 
son of Duibhne, the white-toothed, of the 
lightsome countenance ; that is, the best lover 
of women and of maidens that is in the whole 
. world.” ‘‘ Who is that at the shoulder of Diar- 
muid?” said Grainne. “ Diorruing the son of 
Dobhar Damhadh O’Baoisgne, and that man 
is a druid and a skilful man of perenne said 
' Daire duanach. 

6. “ That is a goodly company,” said 
Grainne ; and she called her attendant hand- 
maid to her, and told her to bring to her the 
jewelled-golden chased goblet which was in 
the Grianan after hers The handmaid brought 
the goblet, and Grainne filled the goblet forth- 
with, (and there used to go into it [be contained 
in it] the drink of nine times nine men). 
Grainne said, ‘‘ Take the goblet to Fionn first, 
and bid him drink a draught out of it, and dis- 
close to him that it is I that sent it to him.” 
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The handmaid tookthe gobletto Fionn, and told 
him everything that Grainne had bidden her 
say tohim. Fionn took up the goblet, and no 
sooner had he drunk a draught out of it than 
there fell upon him a stupor of sleep and of 
deep slumber. Cormac took the draught and 
the same sleep fell upon him, and Eitche, the 
wife of Cormac, took the goblet and drank a 
draught out of it, and the same sleep fell upon 
her as upon all the others. Then Grainne 
called the attendant handmaid to her, and said 
to her: “Take this goblet to Cairbre Lifea-e 
chair and tell him to drink a draught out of 
it, and give the goblet to those sons of kings*™ 
ry him.” The handmaid took the goblet to 
Cairbre, and he was not well able to give it to 
him that was next to him, before a stupor of 
sleep and of deep slumber fell upon him too, 
and each one that took the goblet, one after 
” another, they fell into a stupor of sleep and of 
deep slumber. | 

7. When Grainne found the others thus in a 
state of drunkenness and of trance, she rose 
fairly and softly from the seat on which she 
was, and spoke to Oisin, and what she said 
was: “I marvel at Fionn Mac Cumhaill that 
he should ask such a wife as I, for it were 
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fitter for him to give me my own equal to marry 
than a man older than my father.” “ Say not 
that, O Grainne,” quoth Oisin, “ for if. Fionn 
were to hear thee he would not have thee, 
neither would I dare to take thee.” “‘ Wilt thou 
receive courtship from me, O Oisin?” said 
Grainne. “I will not,’ said Oisin, “for what- 
soever woman is betrothed to Fionn I would 
not meddle with her.” Then Grainne turned 
her face to Diarmuid O’ Duibhne, and what she 
said to him was: “ Wilt thou receive courtship 
from me, O son of O’Duibhne, since Oisin re- 
ceives it not from me?” “I will not,” said 
Diarmuid, “‘ for whatever womag is betrothed 
to Oisin I may not take her, even were she not 
betrothed to Fionn.” ‘ Then,” said Grainne, 
“I put thee under bonds of danger and of de- 
struction, O Diarmuid, that is, under the bonds 
of Dromdraoidheachta, if thou take me not 
with thee out of this household to-night, ere 
Fionn and the king of Erin arise out of that 
sleep ? 

8. “ Evil bonds are those under which thou 
hast laid me, O woman,” said Diarmuid ; “ and 
wherefore hast thou laid those bonds upon 
me before all the sons of kings and of high 
princes in the king’s mirthful house [called] 
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Miodchuairt to-night, seeing that there is not 
of all those one less worthy to be loved by a 
woman than myself?” “By thy hand, O son 
of O’Duibhne, it is not without cause that 
I have laid those bonds on thee, as I will tell 
thee now. | 
g. “Of aday when the king of Erin was pre- 
siding over a gathering and-a muster on the — 
plain of Teamhair, Fionn, and the seven bat- 
talions of the standing Fenians, chanced to 
be there that day ;. and there arose a great 
goaling match* between Cairbre Liffeachair 
the son of Cormac, and the son of Lughaidh, | 
and the men of Breaghmhagh,” and of Cear- 
na, and the stout pillars® of Teamhair arose 
on the side of Cairbre, and the Fenians of 
Erin on the side of the son of Lughaidh ; and 
there were none sitting in the gathering that 
day but the king, and Fionn, and thyself, O 
Diarmuid. It happened that the game was 
going against the son of LLughaidh, and thou 
didst rise and stand, and tookest his caman 
from the next man to thee, and didst throw 
him to the ground and to the earth, and thou 
wentest into the game, and didst win the goal 
three times upon Cairbre and upon the war- 
riors of Teamhair. I was that time in my 
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Grianan of the clear view, of the blue win- 
dows of glass, gazing upon thee ; and | turned 
the light of mine eyes and of my sight upon 
thee that day, and I never gave that love to 
any other from that time to this, and will not 
for ever.” ' | 

to. “It is a wonder that thou shouldst give 
me that love instead of Fionn,” said Diar- 
muid, ‘seeing that there is not in Erin a man 
that is fonder of a woman than he; and 
knowest thou, O Grainne, on the night that 
Fionn is in Teamhair that he it is that has the 
keys of Teamhair, and that so we cannot leave 
the town?” “There is a wicket-gate® to my 
Grianan,” said Grainne, “ and we will pass out 
through it.” “It is a prohibited things! for 
me to pass through any wicket-gate whatso- 
ever,” said Diarmuid. ‘“ Howbeit, I hear,” 
said Grainne, “that every warrior and battle- 
champion can pass by the shafts of his javelins 
and by the staves of his spears, in or out over 
the rampart of every fort and of every town, 
and I will pass out by the wicket-gate, and do 
thou follow me so.” 

rr. Grainne went her way out, and Diar- 
muid spoke to his people, and what he said 
was: '“O Oisin, son of Fionn, what shall I do 
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with these bonds that have been laid on me?” 
“Thou art not guilty of the bonds which have 
been laid upon thee,” said Oisin, “and I tell 
thee to follow Grainne, and keep thyself well 
against the wiles of Fionn.” ‘ O Oscar, son 
of Oison, what is good for me to do as to 
those bonds which have been laid upon me.?” 
“T tell thee to follow Grainne,” said Oscar, 
“é for he is a sorry wretch that fails to keep his 
bonds.” ‘What counsel dost thou give me, 
O Caoilte?” said Diarmuid. “I say,” said 
Caoilte, “ that I have a fitting wife, and yet I 
had rather than the wealth of the world that 
it had been to me that Grainne gave that 
love.” ‘What counsel givest thou me, O Di- 
orruing?” “TI tell thee to follow Grainne, 
albeit thy death will come of it, and I grieve 
for it.” ‘Is that the counsel of you all to me?” 
said Diarmuid. “It is,” said Guin; and said 
all the others together. 

12. Aíter that Diarmuid arose and stood, 
and stretched forth his active warrior hand 
over his broad weapons, and took leave and 
farewell of Oisin and of the chiefs of the 
Fenians; and not bigger is a smooth-crimson 
whortleberry than was each tear that Diarmuid 
shed from his eyes at parting from his people. 
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Diarmuid went to thetop of the fort, and put the 
_ shafts of his two javelins under him, and rose 
with an airy, very light, exceeding high, bird- 
like leap, until he attained the breadth of his 
two soles of the beautiful grass-green earth on 
the plain without, and Grainne met him. Then 
Diarmuid spoke, and what he said was: “1 
trow, O Grainne, that this is an evil course 
upon which thou art come; for it were better 
for thee have Fionn Mac Cumhail for lover 
than myself, seeing that [ know not what nook 
or corner, or remote part of Erin I can 
take thee to now, and return again to the 
town, and Fionn will never learn what thou 
hast done.” ‘It is certain that I will not go 
back,” said Grainne, “and that I will not part 
from thee until death part me from thee. 
“Then go forward, O Grainne,” said Diar- 
muid. 

13. Diarmuid and Grainne went their ways 
after that, and they had not gone beyond a 
mile out from the town when Grainne said 
“I indeed am weary, O son of O’Duibhne.” 
“It is a good time to weary, O Grainne,” said 
Diarmuid, “and return now to thine own 
household again, for I plight the word of a 
true warrior that I will never carry thee; nor 
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any other woman, to all eternity.” ‘So 
needst thou not do,” said Grainne, “ for my 
father’s horses are in a fenced meadow by 
themselves, and they have chariots; and re- 
turn thou to them, and yoke two horses 
of them to a chariot, and I will wait for thee 
on this spot till thou overtake me again.” 
Diarmuid returned back to the horses, and he 
yoked two horses of them to a chariot, and it 
is not told how they fared until they reached. 
Beul atha luain.s* 

14. And Diarmuid spoke to Grainne, and 
said: ‘It is all the easier for Fionn to follow 
our track, O Grainne, that we have the horses.” 
“Then,” said Grainne, “ leave the horses upon 
this spot, and I will journey on foot by thee 
henceforth.” Diarmuid got down at the edge 
of the ford, and took a horse with him over 
across the ford, and [thus] left [one of] them 
upon each side of the stream, and he and 
Grainne went a mile with the stream west- 
ward, and took land at the side of the pro- 
vince of Connaught. It is not told how they 
fared until they arrived at Doire dha bhoth, 
in the midst of Clan Riocaird’s; and Diarmuid 
cut down the grove around him, and made to 
it seven doors of wattles, and he settled a 
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bed of soft rushes and of the tops of the birch 
under Grainne in the very midst of that 
wood. 

15. As for Fionn Mac Cumhail, I will tell [his] 
tidings clearly. All that were in Teamhair 
rose out at early morn on the morrow, and 
they found Diarmuid and Grainne wanting 
from among them, and a burning of jealousy 
” and a weakness [i.e., from rage] seized upon 
Fionn. He found his trackers before him on 
the plain, that is the Clanna Neamhuin, and 
he bade them follow Diarmuid and Grainne. 
Then they carried the track as far as Beul 
atha luain, and Fionn and the Fenians of Erin 
followed them; howbeit they could not carry 
the track over across the ford, so that Fionn 
pledged his word that if they followed not 
the track out speedily, he would hang them 
. on either side of the ford. 

16. Then the Clanna Neamhuin went up 
against the stream, and found a horse on 
either side of the stream; and they went a 
mile with the stream westward, and found the 
track taking the land by the side of the pro- 
vince of Connaught, and Fionn and the 
Fenians of Erin followed them. Then spoke 
Fionn, and what he said was: :* Well, I wot 
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where Diarmuid and Grianne shall be found 
now, that is in Doire dha bhoth.” Oisin, and 
Oscar, and Caoilte, and Diorruing, the son of 
Dobhar Damhadh O’Baoisgne, were listening 
to Fionn speaking those words, and Oisin 
spoke, and what he said was: “ We are in 
danger lest Diarmuid and Grainne be yonder, 
and we must needs send him some warning ; 
and look where Bran is, that is the hound of 
Fionn Mac Cumhail, that we may send him to 
him, for Fionn himself is not dearer to him 
than Diarmuid ; and, O Oscar, tell him to go 
with a warning to Diarmuid, who is in Doire 
dha bhoth;’’ and Oscar told that to Bran. 
Bran understood that with knowledge and 
wisdom, and went back to the hinder part of 
the host where Fionn might not see him, and 
followed Diarmuid and Grainne by their track 
until he reached Doire dha bhoth, and thrust 
his head into Diarmuid’s bosom and he asleep. 

17. Then Diarmuid sprang out of his sleep, 
and awoke Grainne also, and said to her: 
& There is Bran, that is the hound of Fionn 
Mac Cumhail, coming with a warning to us 
before Fionn himself.” ‘Take that warn- 
ing,” said Grainne, “and fly.” “TI will not 
take it,” said Diarmuid, ‘‘ for I would not that 
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Fionn caught me at any [other] time rather 
than now, since I may not escape from him.” 
Grainne having heard that, dread and great 
fear seized her, and Bran departed from them. 
Then Oisin, the son of Fionn, spoke and said : 
fí We are in danger lest Bran have not gotten 
opportunity nor solitude to goto Diarmuid, and 
we must needs give him some other warning; 
and look where Fearghoir is, the henchman 
of Caoilte.” ‘He is with me,” said Caoilte. 
Now that Fearghoir was so,35 [that] every shout 
he gave used to be heard in the three nearest 
cantreds to him. Then they made him give 
three shouts, in order that Diarmuid might 
hear him. Diarmuid heard Fearghoir, and 
awoke Grainne out of her sleep, and what he 
said was : “I hear the henchman of Caoilte 
Mac Ronain, and it is by Caoilte he is, and it 
is by Fionn that Caoilte is, and this is a warn- 
ing they are sending me before Fionn.” 
“ Take that warning,” said Grainne. “TI will 
not,” said Diarmuid, “ for we shall not leave 
this wood until Fionn and the Fenians of Erin 
overtake us :” and fear and great dread seized 
Grainne when she heard that. 

18. As for Fionn, I will tell [his] tidings 
clearly. He departed not from the tracking 
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until he reached Doire dha bhoth, and he sent 
the tribe of Eamhuin* in to search out the 
wood, and they saw Diarmuid and a woman 
by him. They returned back again where 
were Fionn and the Fenians of Erin, and 
Fionn asked of them whether Diarmuid or 
Grainne were in the wood. “Diarmuid is 
there,” they said, “ and there is some woman 
by him [who she is we know not], for we know 
-Diarmuid’s track, and we know not the track 
of Grainne.” “Foul fall the friends of Diar- 
muid O’Duibhne for his sake,” said Fionn, 
é“ and he shall not leave the wood until he 
shall give me satisfaction for every thing he 
has done to me.” I 

19. “It is a great token of jealousy in thee, 
O Fionn,” said Oisin, “ to think that Diarmuid 
would stay upon the plain of Maenmhagh,3s 
seeing that there is no stronghold but Doire 
dha bhoth, and thou too awaiting him.” 
“That shall profit you nothing, O Oisin,” said 
Fionn, “ and well I knew the three shouts that 
Caoilte’s servant gave, that it was ye that sent 
them as a warning to Diarmuid; and that it 
was ye that sent my own hound, that is, Bran, 
with another warning to him, but it shall profit 
you nothing to have sent him any of those 
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warnings; for he shall not leave Doire dha 
bhoth until he give me eric for every thing 
that he hath done to me, and for every slight 
that he hath put on me.” “Great foolishness 
it is for thee, O Fionn,” said Oscar the son of 
Oisin, “to suppose that Diarmuid would stay 
in the midst of this plain, and thou waiting to 
take his head from him.” ‘ What [who] else 
cut the wood thus, and made a close warm 
enclosure thereof, with seven tight slender- 
narrow doors to it? And with which of us, 
O Diarmuid, is the truth, with myself or with 
Oscar ?” quoth Fionn. “ Thou didst never err 
in thy good judgment, O Fionn,” said Diar- 
muid, “ and I indeed and Grainne are here.” 
Then Fionn bade the Fenians of Erin come 
round Diarmuid and take him for himself [i.e., 
reserve him for Fionn]. Thereupon Diarmuid 
rose up and stood, and gave Grainne three 
kisses in presence of Fionn and of the Fenians, 
so that a burning of jealousy and a weakness 
seized Fionn upon seeing that, and he said 
that Diarmuid should give his head for those 
kisses. 

ao. As for Aonghus an bhrogha,* that is, the 
tutor in learning of Diarmuid O’Duibhne, it 
was shown to him in the Brugh upon the 
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Boinns? the extremity in which his foster-son, 
that is, Diarmuid, then was ; and he proceeded 
accompanying the pure-cold wind, and he 
halted not till he reached Doire dha bhoth.* 
Then he went unknown to Fionn or to the 
Fenians of Erin to the place wherein were 
Diarmuid and Grainne, and he greeted Diar- 
muid, and what he said was: “ What is this 
thing that thou hast done, O son of O’Duibh- 
ne?” ‘This it is,” said Diarmuid: the 
daughter of the king of Erin has fled privily © 
with me from her father and from Fionn, and 
it is not of my will that she has come with 
me.” ‘Then let one of you come under either 
border of my mantle,” said Aonghus, “and I 
will take you out of the place where ye are 
without knowledge, without perception of 
Fionn or the Fenians of Erin.” ‘‘ Take thou 
Grainne with thee,” said Diarmuid, '“ but as 
for me, I will never go with thee ; howbeit, if 
[be alive presently I will follow thee, and if Í 
be not do thou send Grainne to her father, and 
let him do her evil or good [treat her well or 
ill.” 

21. After that Aonghus put Grainne under 
the border of his mantle, and went his ways 
without knowledge of Fionn or of the Fenians 
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of Erin, and no tale is told of them until they 
reached Ros da shoileach, which is called Lu- 
imneach3? now. 

22. Touching Diarmuid, after that Aonghus 
and Grainne had departed from him, he rose 
as a straight pillar and stood upright, and 
girded his arms and his armour and his vari- 
ous sharp weapons about him. After that he 
drew near to a door of the seven wattled doors 
that there were tothe enclosure, and asked who 
was at it. “No foe to thee is any man who is 
at it,” said they [who were without], “for 
here are Oisin the son of Fionn, and Oscar 
the son of Oisin, and the chieftains of the 
Clanna Baoisgne together with us ; and come 
out to us, and none will dare to do thee harm, 
hurt, or damage.” I will not goto you,” said 
Diarmuid, “ until I see at which door Fionn 
himself is.” He drew near to another wattled 
door, and asked who was at it. ‘ Caoilte the 
son of Crannachar Mac Ronain, and the 
Clanna Ronain together with him; and come 
out to us and we will give ourselves [fight and 
die] for thy sake.” “TI will not go to you,” 
said Diarmuid, “ for I will not cause Fionn to 
be angry with you for well-doing to myself.” 
He drew near to another wattled door, and 





asked who was at it. “Here are Conan the 
son of Fionn of Liathluachra, and the Clanna 
Morna together with him ; and we are enemies 
to Fionn, and thou art far dearer to us than 
he, and for that reason come out to us, and none 
will dare meddle with thee.” ‘ Surely I will 
not go,” said Diarmuid, “ for Fionn had rather 
[that] the death of every man of you [should 
come to pass], than that I should be let out.” 
He drew near to another wattled door, and 
asked who was there. “A friend and a dear 
comrade of thine is here, that is, Fionn the son 
of Cuadhan mac Murchadha, the royal chief 
of the Fenians of Mumha*!, and the Momonian 
Fenians together with him; and we are of one 
land and one country with thee, O Diarmuid, 
and we will give our bodies and our lives for 
thee and for thy sake.” ‘I will not go out 
to you,” said Diarmuid, “ for [ will not cause 
Fionn to be displeased with you for well-do- 
ing to myself.” He drew near to another 
wattled door and asked who was at it. “It is 
Fionn the son of Glor, the royal chief of the 
Fenians of Ulladh,@ and the Ultonian Fenians 
along with him ; and come out to us, and none 
will dare cut or wound thee.” “I will not go 
out to you,” said Diarmuid, “for thou art a 
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friend to me, and thy father ; and I would not 
that ye should bear the enmity of Fionn for 
my sake.” He drew near to another wattled 
door and asked who was at it ‘No friend to 
thee is any that is here,” said they, “ for here 
are Aodh beaga of Eamhuin, and Aodh fada“ 
of Eamhuin, and Caol crodha‘s of Eamhuin, 
and Goineach® of Eamhuin, and Gothan gilm- 
heurach‘*’ of Eamhuin, and Aoife the daughter 
of Gothan gilmheurach of Eamhuin, and Cua- 
dan lorgaire* of Eamhuin ; and we bear thee 
no love, and if thou wouldst come out to us we 
would wound thee till thou shouldst be like a 
gallan,© without respite.” “Evil the com- 
pany that is there,” said Diarmuid, “ O ye of 
' the lie, and of the tracking, and of the one 
brogue ;5° and it is not the fear of your hand 
that is upon me, but from enmity to you I will 
not go out to you.” He drew near to another 
wattled door, and asked who wasatit. “Here 
are Fionn the son of Cumbhall, the son of Art, 
the son of Treunmhor O’Baoisgne, and four 
hundred hirelings®! with him ; and we bear thee 
no hove, and if thou wouldst come out to us we 
would cleave thy bones asunder.”"* I pledge 
my word,” said Diarmuid, “that the door at 
which thou art, O Fionn, is the first -[i.e, the 
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very] door by which I will pass of {all] the 
doors.” Having heard that, Fionn charged 
his battalions on pain of their death and of 
their instant destruction not to let Diarmuid: 
pass them without their knowledge. Diar- 
muid having heard that arose with an airy, 
high, exceeding light bound, by the shafts of 
hig javelins and by the staves of his spears, 
and went a great way out beyond Fionn and 
beyond his people without their knowledge or 
perception.. He looked back upon them and 
proclaimed to them that he had passed them, 
and slung his shield upon the broad arched 
expanse’3 of his back, and so went straight 
westward ; and he was not long in going out 
of sight of Fionn and of the Fenians. Then 
when he saw that they followed him not, he 
returned back where he had seen Aonghus 
and Grainne departing out of the wood, and 
he followed them by their track, holding a 
straight course, until he reached Ros da shoi- 
leach. 

23. He found Aonghus and Grainne there in 
a warm well-lighted hut and a great wide 
flaming fire kindled before them, with half a 
wild boar upon spits. Diarmuid greeted them, 
and the very life of Grainne all but fled out 
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through her mouth with joy at meeting Diar- 
muid. Diarmuid told them his tidings from 
beginning to end ; and they ate their meal that 
night, and Dairmuid and Grainne went to 
sleep together until the day came with its full 
light on the morrow. Aonghus arose early, 
and what ‘he said to Diarmuid was: “TI will 
now depart, O son of O’Duibhne, and this 
counsel I leave thee; not to go into a tree, 
having [but] one trunk, in flying before Fionn; 
and not to go intoa cave of the earth to which 
there shall be but the one door; and not to go 
into an island of the sea to which there shall 
be but one way [channel] leading; and in 
whatever place thou shalt cook thy meal, there 
eat it not; and in whatever place thou shalt 
eat, there lie not ; and in whatever place thou 
shalt lie, there rise not on the morrow.”s He 
took leave and farewell of them, and went his 
ways after that. Then Diarmuid and Grainne 
journeyed with the Siona,® on the right hand 
westward until they reached Garbh-abha na 
bh-Fiann,’? which is called Leamhan now; 
and Diarmuid killed a salmon on the banks of 
the Leamhan, and put it on a spit to broil. 
Then he himself and Grainne went over across 
the stream to eat it.as Aonghus had told them 
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and they went thence westward to sleep 
Diarmuid and Grainne rose early on the mor- 
Yow, and journeyed straight westward until 
they reached the marshy moor of Finnliath,ss 
and they met a youth upon the moor, and the 
feature and form of that youth was good, but 
he had not fitting arms or armour. Then Diar- 
muid greeted that youth, and asked tidings of 
him. “I ama young warrior, seeking a lord,” 
quoth he, “and Muadhan is my name.” 
“ What wilt thou do for me, O youth?” said 
Diarmuid. “I will do thee service by day, 
and I will watch thee by night,” said Muad- 
han. “I tell thee to retain that youth,” said 
Grainne, “for thou canst not always remain 
without people [íollowers].” Then they made 
bonds of compact and agreement one with the 
other, and journeyed forth westward until they 
reached the Carrthach ;59 and when they had 
reached the stream, Muadhan asked Diarmuid 
and Grainne to go upon his back so that he 
might bear them across over the stream. 
“That were a great burden for thee,” said 
Grainne. Then he [nevertheless] put Diar- 
muid and Grainne upon his back and bore them 
over across the stream. They journeyed forth 
westward until they reached the Beith,© and 
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when they hadreached the stream Muadhan did 
likewise with them, and they went into a cave 
of the earth at the side of Currach cinn adh- 
muid,™ over Tonn Toime ;® and Muadhan 
dressed a bed of soft rushes and of birch-tops 
under [for | Diarmuid and Grainnein the further 
part of that cave. He himself went into the 
-next wood to him, and plucked in it a straight 
long rod of a quicken-tree ; and he put a hair 
and a hook upon the rod, and put a holly berry 
upon the hook, and went [and stood] over the 
stream, and took a fish that cast. He put up the 
second berry, and killed the second fish; and 
he put up the third berry, and killed the third fish. 
He [then] put the hook and the hair under his 
girdle, and the rod into the earth, and took 
his three fish with him where Diarmuid and 
Grainne were, and put the fish upon spits. 
When it was broiled Muadhan said: “I give 
the dividing of this fish to thee, Diarmuid.” 
‘‘] had rather that thou shouldst divide it 
thyself,” said Diarmuid. “Then,” said Muad- 
han, “I give the dividing of this fish to thee, 
O Grainne.” “It suffices me that thou divide 
it,” said Grainne. ‘ Now, hadst thou divided 
the fish, O Diarmuid,” said Muadhan, “ thou 
wouldst have given the largest, share to Gra- 
inne ; and had it been Grainne that divided it, 
4 
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it is to thee she would have given the largest 
share; and since it is I that am dividing it, 
‘have thou the largest fish, O Diarmuid, and 
let Grainne have the second largest fish, and 
let me have the smallest fish.” 
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.34. Diarmuid arose early, and caused Gra- 
inne to sit up ; and told her to keep watch for 
Muadhan, and that he himself would go to 
walk the country around. Diarmuid went his 
ways, and went upon the height of the next 
hill to him, and he stood gazing upon the four 
quarters around him; that is, eastward and 
westward, southward and northward. He had 
not’ been a Jong time there before he eaw a 
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_great ‘swift fleet, and a fearful company of 
ships, coming towards the land straight from 
the west; and the course that the people of 
the fleet took in coming to land was to the 
foot of the hill upon which was Diarmuid. 
Nine times nine of the chieftains of that fleet 
came ashore, and Diarmuid went to ask tid- 
ings of them; and he greeted them and en- 
quired of them news, of what land or what 
country they were. 

25. ‘‘We are the three royal chiefs of Muir 
n-locht,’*3 said they, “ and Fionn MacCumhaill 
it is that hath sent for us to seek us, [because] 
a forest marauder,™ and a rebellidus enemys 
of his that he has outlawed,© who is called 
Diarmuid O’Duibhne ; and tocurb him are we 
now come. Also we have three venomous 
hounds, and we will loose them upon his track, 
and it will be but a short time before we get 
tidings of him; fire bugns them not, water 
drowns them not, and weapons do not wound 
them,” and we ourselves number twenty hun- 
dreds of stout stalwart® men, and each man of 
us is a match for a hundred men. Moreover, 
_ tell us who thou thyself art, or hast thou any 
word of the tidings of the son of O’Duibhne ?” 
“I saw him yesterday,” said Diarmuid, “and 
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I myself am but a warrior who am walking the 
world by the strength of my hand and the 
temper of my sword; and I vow that ye will 
have to deal with no ordinary man if Diarmuid 
meets you.” “Well, no one has been found 
[yet],” quoth they. ‘What are ye called 
yourselves ?” said Diarmuid. “ Dubh-chosach, 
Fionn-chosach, and Treun-chosach® are our 
names,” said they. . 

26. “Is there wine in your ships ?” quoth Di- 
armuid. “There is,” they said. “If ye were 
pleased to bring out a tun of wine,” said Diar- 
muid, “I would do a trick for you.” Certain 
men were sent to seek the tun, and when it 
was come Diarmuid raised it between his two 
arms and drank a draught out of it, and the 
others drank the other part of it. After that 
Diarmuid lifted the tun and took it to the top 
of the hill, and he himself mounted upon it, 
and caused it to descend the steep of the hill 
until it reached the lower part of it, and he 
took the tun up against the hill again, and he 
did that trick three times in presence of the 
strangers, and remained himself upon the tun 
as it both came and went. They said that he 
was one that had never seen a good trick, 
seeing that he called that a trick; and with 
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that there went a man of them upon the tun. 
Diarmuid gave the tun a stroke of his foot, and 
he [i.e. the stranger] fell to the ground before 
ever the tun began to roll; and the tun rolled 
over that young warrior, so that it caused his 
bowels and his entrails to come out about his 
feet. Thereupon Diarmuid followed the tun 
and brought it up again, and the second man 
of them mounted upon it. When Diarmuid 
saw that, he gave it a stroke of his foot, and 
the first man had not been more speedily slain 
than was the second man of them. Diarmuid 
urged the tun up again, and the third man 
mounted upon it; and he too was slain like 
the others. Howbeit there were slain fifty of 
their people by Diarmuid’s trick that day, and 
aS many as were not slain of them went to 
their ships that night. Diarmuid went to his 
own people, and Muadhan put his hair and his 
hook upon his rod, and three salmon were 
killed by him. He stuck the rod into the 
ground, and the hair under his girdle, and 
takes the fish to Diarmuid - and Grainne, 
so that they ate their meal that night; and 
Muadhan dressed a bed under Diarmuid and 
under Grainne in the further part of the cave, 
and went himself to the door of the cave to 
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keep watch and ward íor them until the clear. 
bright day arose on the morrow. 

27. Diarmuid arose at early day and beam- 
ing dawn on the morrow, and roused Grainne, 
and told her to watch for Muadhan. He went 
himself to the top of the same hill, and he had 
not: been there long before the three chiefs 
came towards him, and he enquired of them 
whether they would practise any more feats. 
They said that they had rather find tidings of 
the son of O’Duibhne than that. “ I have seen?! 
a man who saw him to day,” said Diarmuid;. 
and thereupon Diarmuid put from him his 
weapons and his armour upon the hill, [every 
thing] but the shirt that was next his skin, and 
he stuck the Crann buidhe of Mananan” up- 
right’ with its point uppermost. Then Diar- 
muid rose with a light, bird-like bound, so that 
he descended from above upon the javelin, 
and came down fairly and cunningly off it, 
having neither wound nor cut upon him. 

28. A young warrior of the people of the 
green Fenians’ said, “ Thou art one that hast 
never seen a good feat since thou wouldst call 
that a feat ;” and with that he put his weapons 
and his armour from him, and he rose in like 
manner lightly over the javelin, and descended 
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upon it full heavily and helplessly, so that the 
point of the javelin went up through his heart 


and he fell right down to the earth. Diarmuid. 


drew the javelin and placed it standing the 
second time; and the second man of them 
arose to do the feat, and he too was slain like 
the others. Howbeit, fifty of the people of the 
green Fenians fell by Diarmuid’s feat on that 
day; and they bade him draw his javelin, 
[saying] that he should slay no more of their 
people with that feat, and they went to their 
ships. 

2g. And Diarmuid went to Muadhan and 
Grainne, and Muadhan brought them the fish 
of that night, so Diarmuid and Grainne slept 
by each other that night, and Muadhan kept 
watch and ward for them until morning. 

30. Diarmuid rose on the morrow, and took 
with him to the aforesaid hill two forked poles 
out of the next wood, and placed them up- 
right; and the Moralltach,’5 that is the sword 
of Aonghus an Bhrogha, between the two 
forked poles upon its edge. Then he himself 
rose exceeding lightly over it, and thrice mea- 
sured the sword by paces from the hilt to its 
point, and he came down and asked if there 
was a man of them to do that feat. “ That is 
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a bad question,” said a man of them, “for . 
there never was done in Erin any feat which 
some one of us would not do.” He then rose 
and went over the sword, and as he was de- 
scending from above it happened to him that 
one of his legs came at either side of the sword, 
so that there were made of him two halves to 
the crown of his head. Then the second man 
rose, and as he descended from above he 
chanced to fall crossways upon the sword, so 
that there were two portions made of him. 
Howbeit there had not fallen more of the 
people of the green Fenians of Muir n-Iocht 
on the two days before that, than there fell 
upon that day. Then they told him to take 
up his sword, [saying] that already too many 
of their people had fallen by him; and they 
asked him whether he had gotten any word of 
the tidings of the son of O"Duibhne. “TI have 
seen him that saw him to-day,” said Diarmuid, 
“and I will go to seek tidings to-night.” 

31. Diarmuid went where were Grainne and 
Muadhan, and Muadhan killed three fish for 
them that night; so they ate their meal, and 
Diarmuid and Grainne went to sleep in the 
hinder part of the cave, and Muadhan kept 
watch and ward for them. 
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32. Diarmuid rose at early dawn of the 
morning, and girt about him his suit of battle 
and of conflict; under which, through which, 
or over which, it was not possible to wound 
him ; and he took the Moralltach, that is the 
sword of Aonghus an Bhrogha, at his left side 
which [sword] left no stroke nor blow unfin- 
ished” at the first trial. He took likewise his 
two thick-shafted javelins of battle, that is, the 
Ga buidhe, and the Ga dearg,’?” from which 
none recovered, or man or woman, that had 
ever been wounded by them. After that Diar- 
muid roused Grainne, and bade her keep watch 
and ward for Muadhan, [saying] that he him- 
self would go to view the four quarters around 
him. When Grainne beheld Diarmuid with 
bravery and daring [clothed] in his suit of 
anger and of battle, fear and great dread 
seized her, for she knew that it was for a 
combat and an encounter that he was so 
equipped ; and she enquired of him what he 
would do. [Thou seest me thus] for fear 
lest my foes should meet me.” That soothed 
Grainne, and then Diarmuid went in that 
array to meet the green Fenians. 

33. They came to land forthwith, and en- 
quired of him tidings of the son of O’Duibhne. 
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‘I saw him long ago,” said Diarmuid. “ Then 
shew. us where he is,” said they, “That we 
may take his head before Fionn Mac Cum- 
haill” ‘I should be keeping him but ill,” said 
Diarmuid, “ an I didasyesay; forthe body and 
life of Diarmuid are under the protection of my 
prowessandof my valour, and therefore, Iwill do 
him notreachery.” “Is that true?” said they. 
‘‘It is true, indeed,” said Diarmuid. ‘“ Then 
shalt thou thyself quit this spot,” said they, 
“and we will take thy head before Fionn, 
since thou art a foe to him.” “ I should 
doubtless be bound,” said Diarmuid, “ when I 
would let my head [go] with you;” and as he 
thus spoke, he drew the Moralltach from its 
sheath, and dealt a furious stroke of destruction 
at the head of him that was next to him, so 
that he made two portions of it. Then he 
drew near to the host of the green Fenians 
and began to slaughter and to discomfort them 
heroically and with swift valour, so that he 
rushed under them, through them, and over 
them, as a hawk would go through small birds, 
or a wolf through a large flock of small sheep ; 
even thus it was that Diarmuid hewed cross- 
ways the glittering very beautiful mail of the 
men of Lochlann, so that there went not from 
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that spot a man to tell tidings or to boast of 
great deeds, without having the grievousness 
of death and the final end of life executed upon 
him,”* but the three green chiefs and a small 
number of their people that fled to their ship. 

34. Diarmuid returned back having no cut 
nor wound, and went his ways till he reached 
Muadhan and Grainne. They gave him wel- 
come, and Grainne asked him whether he 
had gotten any word of the tidings of Fionn 
Mac Cumhaill and of the Fenians of Eire. 
He said that he had not, and they ate their 
food and their meat that night. 

35. Diarmaid rose at early day and beaming 
dawn on the morrow, and halted not until 
he had reached the aforesaid hill, and having 
gotten there he struck his shield mightily and 
soundingly, so that he caused the shore to 
tremble with the noise [i.e. reverberate] 
around him. Then said Dubh-chosach that he 
would himself go to fight with Diarmuid and 
straightways went ashore. Then he and Diar- 
muid rushed upon one another like wrestlers, 
like men, making mighty efforts, ferocious, 
straining their arms and their swollen sinews, 
as it were two savage oxen, or two frenzied 
bulls, or two raging lions, or two fearless 
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hawks on the edge of a cliff. And thisis the 
form and fashion of the hot sore inseparable 
strife that took place betwixt them. 

36. They both throw their weapons out of 
their hands, and run against and to encounter 
each other, and lock their knotty hands across 
one another’s graceful backs. Then - each 
gave the other a violent mighty twist; but 
Diarmuid hove Dubh-chosach upon his shoul- 
der, and hurled his body to the earth, and 
bound him firm and fast upon thespot. After- 
wards came Fionn-chosach and Treun-chosach 
to combat with him, one after the other; and 
he bound them with the same binding, and 
said that he would take their heads from them 
were it not that he had rather leave them 
in ‘those bonds for an increase to their tor- 
ments: “for none can loosen you,” quoth he, 
and he left them there weary and in heavy 
grief. 

37. As for him, he went to look for Muadhan 
and for Grainne; and they ate their meal and 
their meat that night, and Diarmuid and Gra- 
inne went to sleep, and Muadhan kept watch 
and ward for them until morning. 

38. Diarmuid rose and told Grainne that 
their enemies were near them; and he told 
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her the tale of the strangers from beginning 
to end, how three fifties of their people had 
fallen three days one after the other by his 
feats, and how fifteen hundred of their host 
had fallen on the fourth day by the fury of his 
hand,79 and how he had bound the three green 
chiefs on the fifth day; “and they have three 
deadly hounds by a chain to do me evil,” 
quoth he, “and no weapon wounds them.” 
“ Hast thou taken their heads from those three 
chiefs ?”” said Grainne. “I have not,” said 
Diarmuid, “ for I had rathergive them long tor- 
ment than short; for it is not in the power of 
any warrior or hero in Erin to loose the bind- 
ing with which they are bound, but only four ; 
that is Oisin the son of Fionn, and Oscar the 
son of Oisin, and Lughaidh of the mighty 
hand, and Conan Mac Morn; ánd 1 ween that 
none of those four will loose them. Neverthe- 
less, Fionn will shortly get tidings of them, 
and that will sting his heart in his bosom ; and 
we must depart out of this cave lest Fionn and 
the deadly hounds overtake us.” 

39. After this the company came forth out of 
the cave, and went their ways westward until 
they reached the moor of Finnliath. Grainne 
began to weary then, and Muadhan, took her 
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upon his back until they reached the great 
Sliabh Luachra. Then Diarmuid sat him 
down on the brink of the stream which wound 
through the heart of the mountain; anc 
Grainne was washing her hands, and she ask- 
ed Diarmuid for his skene® to cut her nails. 

40. As for the strangers, as many of them as 
were alive, they came upon the hill where the 
three chiefs were bound and thought to loose 
them right speedily, but those bonds where so 
[that] they [only] drew the tighter upon 
them. 

41. They had not been long thus before they 
saw the female messenger of Fionn Mac 
Cumhaill coming with the speed of a swallow 
or weasel, or like a blast of a sharp, pure- 
swifted wind, over the top of every high hill 
and bare mountain towards them; and she 
enquired of them who it was that had made 
that great, fearful, destroying slaughter of 
them. “Who art thou that askest?” said 
they. “I am the female messenger of Fionn 
Mac Cumhaill,” said she; “and Deirdre an 
Duibh-shleibhe*®s is my name, and it is to look 
for you that Fionn has sent me.” ‘ Well then 
we know not who he was,” said they, “ but 
we will inform thee of his appearance; that 
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is [he was] a warrior having curling, dusky- 
black hair, and two red ruddy cheeks, and 
he it is that hath made this great slaughter of 
us: and we are yet more sorely grieved that 
our three chiefs are bound and that we cannot 
loose them ; he was likewise three days one 
after the other fighting with us.” “ Which 
way went that man from you ?” said Deirdre. 
“He parted from us late last night,” said 
they, “(therefore we cannot tell].” ‘Iswear,”’ 
said Deirdre, “that it was Diarmuid O’Dui- 
bhne himself that was there, and do ye bring 
your hounds with you and loose them on his 
track, and I will send Fionn and the Fenians 
of Erin to you.” 

42. Then they brought their hounds with 
them out of their ship, and loosed them upon 
the track of Diarmuid ; but they left the druid® 
attending upon the three chiefs that were 
bound. As for them, they followed the hounds 
upon the track of Diarmuid until they reached 
the door of the cave, and they went into the 
hinder part of the cave, and found the bed 
of Diarmuid and Grainne there. Afterwards 
they went their ways towards the west till 
they reached the Carrthach, and thence to the 
moor of Finnliath, and to Garbh-abha na bh- 
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Fiann, which is called Leamhan now, and to 
the fair plain of Concon, and to the vast and 
high Sliabh Luachra. 

43. Howbeit, Diarmuid perceived them not 
[coming] after him in that pursuit until he be- 
held the banners of soft silk, and the threat- 
ening standards, and three mighty warriors in 
the fore front of the hosts, full fierce, and bold, 
and dauntless, having their three deadly 
hounds by three chains in theirhands. When 
Diarmuid marked them [coming] towards him 
in that guise, he became filled with hatred 
and great abhorrence of them. And there 
was a green well-dyed mantle upon him that 
was in the fore front of the company, and he 
was out far beyond the others: then Grainne 
reached the skene to Diarmuid, and Diarmuid 
thrust it upon his thigh, and said: “‘I trow 
thou bearest the youth of the green mantle 
no love, Grainne?” “ Truly I do not,” quoth 
Grainne, ‘‘and I would I never to this day 
had borne love to any.” Diarmuid drew his 
skene, and thrust it into its sheath®S and went 
his ways after that, and then Muadhan put 
Grainne upon his back and bore her a mile’s 
length of the mountain. 

44. It was not long before a hound of the 
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three deadly hounds was loosed after Diarmuid, 
and Muadhan told him to follow Grainne, 
[saying] :that he would ward off the hound 
from him. Then Muadhan went back and 
took a hound’s whelp from beneath his girdle,® 
and set him upon his palm. Howbeit when 
he [the whelp] saw the hound [rushing] to- 
wards him, having his jaws and throat open, 
he rose from Muadhan’s palm and sprang into 
the gullet of the hound, so that he reached the 
heart and rent it out through his side ; but he 
sprang back again upon Muadhan’s palm, leav- 
ing the hound dead after him. 

45. Muadhan departed after Diarmuid and 
(Grainne, and took up Grainne again, and bore 
her another mile’s length of the mountain. 
Then was loosed the other hound after them, 
and Diarmuid spoke to Muadhan, and what 
he said was: ‘‘I indeed hear that there can 
no. spells be laid upon weapons that wound 
by magic,*7 nor upon the throat of any beast 
whatever,® and will ye stand until I put the 
Ga dearg through the body, the chest, and the 
heart of yonder [hound] ?” and Muadhan and 
Grainne stood to see that cast. Then Diar- 
muid aimed a cast at the hound, and put the 
javelin, through his navel, so that he let out 
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his bowels and his entrails, and having drawn 


the javelin he followed his own people. 


46. They had not been long after that before 
the third hound was loosed upon them; Grainne 
spoke, and what she said was: “That is the 
fiercest of them, and I greatly fear him, and 
keep thyself well against him, O Diarmuid.” 
It was not long before the hound reached them, 
and the place where he overtook them was Lic 
Dhubhain® on Sliabh Luachra.. He rose with 
an airy, light bound over Diarmuid, and would 
fain have seized Grainne, but Diarmuid caught 
his two hind legs, and struck a blow of his car- 
case against the next rock, so that he let out 
his brains through the openings of his head and 
of his ears. Thereupon Diarmuid took his 
arms and his armour, and put his slender 
topped [i.e. tapering] finger? into the silken 
string* of the Ga dearg, and aimed a triumph- 
ant cast at the youth of the green mantle 
that was in the fore front of the hosts, 
so that he slew him with that cast; 
he made also the second cast at the second 
man, and slew him; and the third man [he 
slew] likewise. Then, since it is not usual for 
defence [i.e. resistance] to be made after the 
fall of lords,* when the strangers saw that 
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their chiefs and their lords were fallen, they 
suffered defeat, and betook themselves ‘o 
atter flight ; and Diarmuid pursued them, vio- 
lently scattering them and slaughtering them, 
so that unless [perchance] any one fled over 
[the tops of] the forests, or under the green 
earth, or under the water, there escaped not 
of them a messenger nor a man to tell ti- 
dings, but the gloom of death and of instant 
destruction was executed upon every one of 
them except Deirdre of Duibh-sliabh, that is, 
the female messenger of Fionn Mac Cumhaill, 
who went wheeling and hovering [around] 
whilst Diarmuid was making slaughter of the 


strangers. 
47- At that very time and hour Fionn 


saw [coming] towards him Deirdre of Duibh- 
shliabh, with her legs failing, and her tongue 
raving, and her eyes dropping in her head; 
and when Fionn saw her [come] towards 
him in that plight he asked tidings of her. 
“[ have great and evil tidings to tell thee, 
and methinks I am one without a lord ;”es 
and she told him the tale from first to last of 
all the slaughter that Diarmuid O’Duibhne 
had made, and how the three deadly hounds 
had fallen by him; “and hardly I have es- 
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caped myself,” quoth she. “Whither went 
the son of O’Duibhne?” said Fionn. * That 
T know not,” said she. 

48. As for Fionn having heard the tidings 
of the green Fenians being bound by Diar- 
muid, he loudly summoned the Fenians of 
Erin; and they went forth by the shortest ways 
and by the straightest paths until they reached 
the hill where the three chiefs were bound, 
and that was torment of heart to Fionn when 
he saw them. Then Fionn spoke, and what 
he said was: “ O Oisin, loose the three chiefs 
for me.” ‘TI willnot,” said Oisin, “ for Diar- 
muid bound me not to loose any warrior whom 
he should bind.” “O Oscar, loose them,” 
said Fionn. ‘ Nay,” said Oscar, “I vow that 
I would fain put more bonds upon them.’’ 
The son of Lughaidh and Conan refused like- 
wise to loose them. Howbeit, they had not 
been long at this discourse before the three 
chiefs died of the hard bonds that were on 
them. Then Fionn [caused to be] dug three 
wide-sodded graves for them; and their monu- 
ment was put over their grave-stone, and their 
names were written in Ogham craobh, and their 
burial ceremony was performed,“ and weary 
and heavy in heart was Fionn after that. And 
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then Fionn and the Fenians of Erin departed, 
and no tidings are told of them until they 
reached Almhuin of Laighean. 

49. Touching Diarmuid and Grainne, a 
further tale is told. They went their ways 
eastward to Sliabh Luachra, and through Ui 
Chonaill Gabhra,% and thence with their left 
hand'to the Siona eastward to Ros da shoileach, 
which is called Luimneach now, and Diarmuid 
slew [for] them that night a wild deer; then 
they ate and drank® their fill of flesh and pure 
water, and slept till morn on the morrow. 
Muadhan rose early, and spoke to Diarmuid, 
and what he said was that he would now de- 
part. ‘Thou shouldst not do so,” said Diar- 
muid, “for all that I promised thee it has 
been fulfilled to thee without dispute.” Muad- 
han did not suffer him to hinder him, and took 
leave and farewell of them, and left them on 
the spot, and gloomy and grieved were Diar- 
muid and Grainne after Muadhan. 

50. After that they journeyed on straight 
northward towards Sliabh Echtghe,” and 
thence to the cantred of Ui Fhiachrach,¥ and 
as they passed through that cantred Grainne 
wearied ; but she took heart and began to 
walk by Diarmuid’s side. 
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When they were come into the forest Ditar- 
muid made a hunting booth,® in the very 
heart of the forest, and slew a wild deer that 
night; sothat he and Grainne ate and drank 
their fill of flesh and pure water. Diarmuid 
rose early and went to the Searbhan Loch- 
lannach,'@ and made bonds of covenant and 
compact with him, and got from him license 
to hunt and to chase, so that he never would 
meddle with his berries. 

51. As for Fionn and the Fenians, having 
reached Almhuin, they were not long before 
they saw fifty warriors [coming] towards them, 
and two that were tall, heroic, actively va- 
liant, [and] that exceeded the others for 
bulk and beauty in the very front of that com- 
pany and troop; and Fionn enquired of the 
others [i.e. the Fenians] whether they knew 
them. “ We know them not,” said the others, 
“and canst thou tell thyself [who they are], 
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O Fionn?” “I cannot,” said Fionn; “ how- 
beit I think they are enemies to me.” That 
company of warriors came before Fionn dur- 
ing that discourse, and they greeted him. 
Fionn answers them and asks tidings of them, 
from what land or region they were. They 
told him that they indeed were enemies to him, 
and that their fathers had been at the slaying 
of Cumhall the son of Treunmhor O’Baoisgne 
at the battle of Cnucha, “and they [i.e. our 
fathers] themselves fell for that act ;? and it 
is to ask peace of thee we are now come.” 
“How were ye yourselves when your fathers 
were slain ?”’ said Fionn. ‘In our mother’s 
womb,” said they, “and our mothers were 
two women of the Tuatha De Danann, and we 
think it time to get our father’s placeandstation 
among the Fenians.”" ‘TI will grant you 
that,” said Fionn, “but ye must give me eric’3 
for my father.” “We have no gold, nor sil- 
ver, nor riches, nor various wealth, kine or 
cattle-herds, which we might give thee, O 
Fionn.” “ Ask of them no eric, O Fionn,” 
said Oisin, “beyond the fall of their fathers in 
eric of thy father.” “Methinks,” said Fionn, 
“were one to kill me that it would be an easy 
matter to satisfy thee in my eric, O Oisin; 
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and none shall come among the Fenians but 
he that shall give me eric for my father.” 
“What eric askest thou?” said Aonghus the 
son of Art og Mac Morna. ‘I ask but the 
head of a warrior, or the full of a fist of the 
berries of the quicken-tree of Dubhros.”'™ 
“I will give you good council, O children of 
Moirne,” said Oisin, “that is to return where 
ye were reared, and not to ask peace of Fionn 
as alongas ye shall live; and it is no light matter 
for you to bring to Fionn aught that heis asking - 
of you, for know ye what head that is which 
Fionn asks you to bring him in eric?” “We 
know not,” said they. ‘The head of Diar- 
muid O’Duibhne is that head that Fionn 
asks of you, and were ye as many in number 
as twenty hundred men of full strength, Diar- 
muid O’Duibhne would not let that head [go] 
with you which Fionn asks of you, that is, his 
own head.” “What berries are they that 
Fionn asks of us?” said they. ‘Nothing is 
more difficult for you to get than that,” said 
Oisin, as I will tell you now.” 

52. ‘There arose a dispute between two wo- 
men of the Tuatha De Danann, that is, Aoife 
the daughter of Mananan, and Aine the other 
daughter of Mananan, the son of Lear, viz., 
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Aoife had become enamoured of the son of 
Lughaidh, that is, sisters’s son to Fionn Mac 
Cumhaill, and Aine had become enamoured 
of Lear of Sith Fhionnchaidh,*5 so that each 
woman of them said that her own man was a 
better hurler than the other; and the fruit of 
that dispute was that a great goaling match 
was set in order between the Tuatha De Da- 
nann and the Fenians of Erin, and the place 
-where that goal was played was upon a fair 
plain by Loch Lein Linnfhiachlach. 

53. “ The Fenians of Erin and the Tuatha 
Da Danann answered that tryste, and these 
are the noblest and proudest of the Tuatha 
. De Danann that came there,’® namely, the 
three Garbhs of Sliabh Mis,?” and the three 
Mases of Sliabh Luachra, and the three yellow- 
haired Murchadhs, and the three Eochaidhs 
of Aine," and the three heroic Laoghaires, 
and the three Conals of Collamhan, and the 
three Fionns of Fionnmhur,'’® and the three 
Sgals of Brugh,?° and the three Ronans of 
Ath na riogh,'! and the three Eoghans from 
Eas ruaidh mhic Bhadhairn,!? and an Cath- 
bhuilleach,' and the three Fearghuses, and an 
Glas of Magh Bhreagh,! and an Suirgheach 
suairc from Lionan,™ and an Mheidhir from 
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Beann-liath, and Donn™* from Sith Breagh," 
and Fear an bheurla bhinn from the Boinn, 
and Colla crionchosach from Bearnan Eile," 
and Donn dumhach,!™ and Donn an oileain,1*! 
and Donn of Cnoc na n-os,#* and Donn of Lein- 
chnoc,!* and Bruithe abhac,!™ and Dolbh the 
bright-toothed, and the five sons of Fionn from 
Sith Chairn Chaoin,!™ and an t-Ilbhreac,!™ son 
of Mananan, and Neamhanach the son of 
Aonghus,” and Bodhbh dearg the son of an 
Deaghdha, and Mananan the son of Lear, and 
Abhortach"™ the son of an t-Ioldathach,™ and 
Fioghmuin of Fionnmhur, and many others 
who are not enumerated here. 

54. “We, the Fenians of Erin, and they were 
for the space of three days and three nights 
playing the goal from Garbhabha na bh-Fiann 
which is called Leamhan, to Cromghleann na 
bh-Fiann,’ which is called Gleann Fleisge 
now ; and neither [party] of us won a goal. 
Now [the whole of] the Tuatha De Danann 
were all that time without our knowledge on 
either side of Loch Lein, and they understood 
thatif, we, the Fenians,were united, [all] themen 
of Erin could not win the goal of us. And the 
counsel which the Tuatha De Danann took, 
was to depart back again and not to play 
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[out] that goal with us. The provision that 
the Tuatha De Danann had brought with them 
from Tir Tairngire'’*! was this; crimson nuts, 
and catkin apples, and fragrant berries ; and 
as they passed through the cantred of Ui 
Fhiachrach by the Muaidh, one of the berries 
fell from them, and a quicken-tree grew out 
of that berry, and that quicken-tree and its 
berries have many virtues ;* for no disease or 
sickness seizes any one that eats three berries 
of them, and they [who eat] feel the exhilara- 
tion of wine and the satisfying of old mead; 
and were it at the age of a century, he that 
tasted them would return again to be thirty 
years old. 

55. “ When the Tuatha De Danann heard 
that those virtues belonged to the quicken- 
tree, they sent from them a guard over it, that 
is, the Searbhan Lochlannach, a youth of their 
own people, that is, a thick-boned, large-nosed, 
crooked-tusked, red-eyed, swart-bodied giant 
of the children of wicked Cam, the son of 
Naoi ;!* whom neither weapon wounds, nor fire 
burns, nor water drowns, so great is his magic. 
He has but one eye only’ in the fair middle 
of his black forehead, and [there is] a thick 
collar of iron round that giant’s body, and he 
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is fated not to die until there be struck upon 
him three strokes of the iron club that he has. 
He sleeps in the top of that quicken-tree by 
night, and he remains at its foot by day to 
watch it ; and those, O children of Moirne, are 
the berries which Fionn asks of you,” said 
Oisin. “ Howbeit, it is not easy for you to 
meddle with them by any means; for that 
Searbhan Lochlannach has made a wilderness 
of the cantreds around him, so that Fionn and 
the Fenians dare not chase or hunt there for 
the dread of that terrible one.” 


NOTES, 





NOTES. 


114 n-ann. This, and reaóc or reaccur ann (once upon 
a time) are very commonly the opening words of an Irish 
story. Modern scribes frequently write LA n-aon and feaéc 
n-aon, i.e. one day and one time, but that is from the obso. 
leteness of this elliptical or absolute use of ann. Ann is 
used with the essential or substantive verb cáim to denote 
the stale of existing. Its meaning is there, and it corresponds 
exactly to the French y, the German es and da, and the 
English there, in such phases as cA 014 ann, il y a un Dieu, 
es ist ein Gott, there is a God.. Cáim is often used in this 
sense by itself, as its ‘ equivalent is in English, e.g. 00 bí 14 
naó seunppad Tré 4 Leicéro, a day was when he would not 
have said such a thing; but ann is understood. On the 
other hand ann is used in the text without the verb, Lá 
n-ann, therefore, is equivalent to Lá 04 paid ann, of a day 
which was or existed. 

2 Almhuin. The Hill of Allen, five miles to the north of 
the town of Kildare. Here was the chief abode of the kings 
of Leinster. A battle was fought here A.D. 526; and again 
in 722, by Fearghal, son of Maelduin, son of Macfithreach, 
King of Ireland, against Dunchadh, son of Murchadh, and 

'Aedh, son of Colgan, heir to the sovereignty. Almhuin is 
to be distinguished from Ailleann, now called in English 
Knockaulin, near Old Kilcullen, in the county of Kildare, 
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upon which there are yet the remains of an old fort, The 
two places are mentioned together in a poem on the death of 
Cearbhall, son of Muirigen, King of Leinster, A.D. 904. 


“laaé Liomra Cnoc Althaine 
Spur dilleann cen dcca.” 
Sorrowful to me the Hill of Allen 
And Ailleann without youths (i.e. warriors). 
Vid. An. Four Mast. 

Another seat of the kings of Leinster was Naas in the 
county of Kildare, which is also mentioned in the same 
poem. Modern poets have not been as panegyrical, if we 
may judge from a rhyme of the mail-coach days :-— 


«¢ The town of Naas is a horrid place, Kilcullen’s twice as 
bad; 
But d— me if I ever saw the like of Kinnegad.” 


8 Faitche. This word at present means a fair-green, not 
a plain in general. 

4 This name has been very correctly anglicised ( Ossian) 
from the pronunciation of the Highlanders, according to the 
flat sound of their short 0, (that of o in stop), and their ten- 
dency to throw back the accent. The Irish sound the short 
o as win tub, nut, and in certain classes of words accentuate the 
last syllable, hence they pronounce the name Usheen. As 
the English, however, have the same tendency as the High- 
landers to shorten vowels and throw back the accent, it is 
likely that Oir would still have been anglicised Ossian even 
had the wosd first become known to them by means of the 
Irish pronunciation. 

5 Moicheirghe, early rising. Henceis derived the patrony- 
mic O’Maolmoicheirghe, which may be anglicised O’Mal- 
moghery, but is now translated into Early. 

6 Oileanach. This is an adjective, and may mean either 
insular, or abounding in islands. 
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7 Cormac. Cormac is first mentioned by the Four Masters 
in the year225. In this year he caused to be slain Lughaidh, 
the son of Maicniadh (surnamed Mac Con, having been 
suckled by a stag-hound), who had reigned over Ireland for 
thirty years, and who had killed Cormac’s father, Art, A.D. 
195 (other authorities, however, vary the length of his reign). 
According to the same annals Cormac became King of Ire 
land, A.D. 227, and died in 266, being choked by a salmon- 
bone which stuck in his throat; ‘‘ on account of the Siads- 
vadh [evil spirit] which Maelgenn, the Druid, incited at 
him, after he had turned against the druids, on account of 
his adoration of God in preference to them.” The feud be- 
twixt Fionn and King Cormac was this, Conn of the hundred 
battles had in the year 122, aided by the Luaighni of Team- 
hair, (a tribe in Meath), slain Cathaoir mor, King of Ireland, 
at the battle of Magh h-Agha; and had created Criomh- 
than, the son of Niachorb, King of Leinster, to the exclusion 
of the race of Cathaoir mor. Cumhall, grandson of Baoisgne, 
who was at that time chief of the Fenians of Leinster, called 
Clanna Baoisgne, i.e. children or tribes of Baoisgne, deter- 
mined to restore the power of the race of Cathaoir mor, and 
accordingly, together with the men of Munster, gave battle 
to Conn of the hundred battles at Cnucha (now Castleknock 
in the county of Dublin) in Magh Life. In this battle Cum- 
hall, who was the father of Fionn, was killed by Goll mac 
Morna, chief of the clanna Moirne, (children or clan of 
Morna) the Fenians of Connacht. Hence there was enmity 
between Fionn, the son of Cumhall, and Cormac, the grand- 
sonofConn. The battle of Cnucha forms the subject of a 
romance. 

8 This, of course, should have been the first clause in the 
sentence. Such errors are not to be attributed to any defect 
in the idiom of the language, but to a total disregard of style 
in the writer. 
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9 Literally, their departing, or proceeding, is not related. 
A constant phrase also in the Irish Annals, and which ir 
seldom varied, where the more polished writers of other 
languages use many periphrases, as, to make a long story 
short, we next find them at such a place, &c. 

10 Jona ager oipeaccsy. In the language of the present 
day aonaó means a fair. Oipeaccay, which is derived from 
oipeacc, a clan or tribe, is still remembered (according to 
Dr. O'Donovan), in the county of Donegal as meaning an 
assembly convened by a chief. The English writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries call them “iraghtes 
or parles.” 

11 This is the Irish mode of saying ‘they found the king 
holding,” &c, This idiom is introduced in English by the 
Irish of all classes; as, “he was there before me,” which 
does not mean he outstripped me in reaching thither, but I 
found him there. 

12 Grianan. This word is derived from Grian, the sun. 
Its primary and derived meanings are thus given by Dr. 
O’Donovan (Battle of Magh Rath, p. 7, #.) 1. A beautiful 
sunny spot. 2. A bower or summer-house., 3. A balcony 
or gallery. 4. A royal palace, From an extract which he 
gives from the Leabhar na h-Uidhre, a MS. of the twelfth 
century, it is evident that the name was given to a palace 
from the windows of glass with which it was furnished. 
The author of the battle of Magh Rath says, that Domhnall 
the son of Aedh, &c, son of Niall of the nine hostages, when 
buildisg a palace in the place of his choice upon the Boyne, 
laid it out after the manner of the palace of Tara; amongst 
the buildings of which he enumerates this dwelling or palace 
of the women, viz. gytanan in en wattne, 1T eproe 00 
pigneo La Conmac mac Sipe ap cur 014 mpm .1. 00 
Spaimne, ie. The Grianan of one pillar, which had been first 
built by Cormac the son of Art for his daughter, that is, for 
Grainne, 
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13 S10 (aird) is a point of the compass. The word is 
found in the Lowland Scotch dialect, as, ‘* Of all the airts 
the wind can blow.”—Burns ; ‘ Bestow on ev'ry airth a 
limb.”’—Afontrose. 

14 This was the name of the banquetting-hall at Tara. 

15 He became king of Ircland, A.D. 268. Tighernach 
says that he immediately succeeded his father, but the Annals 
of Clonmacnoise and the Four Masters state that Eochaidh 
Gonat was king during 267, when he was slain by Lughaidh 
Meann, son of Aenghus of Ulster. Keating says that Cairbe 
was called “ Liffeachair,” having been fostered near the 
Yiver Liffey. He was slain in the battle of Gabhra, and the 
romantic account is that he fell by the spear of Oscar, the 
son of Oisin whom he also killed (vid. Battl of Gabhra, 
p. 48). The Four Masters, however, say he was killed by 
Simeoin, son of Cairb, one of the Fotharta of Leinster, (vid. 
Four Masters, a.D. 284. n. c. Ed. J. O'D.) 

16 Daire duanach, i.e., Daire of the duans or poems, 

17 The Irish have always been fond of soubriquets, many 
of which they derive from personal peculiarities; of which 
several examples are found in this tale. The practice is stil! 
prevalent amongst the peasantry. 

18 Ballack means freckled, from da// a mark or spot; but it 
here refers to that once celebrated freckle or mole which 
Diarmuid had upon his face, called his dal/ seirce, or love- 
spot, the sight of which acted as a philtre on all women who 
looked upon it. This spot is still vividly remembered in 
tradition, and it is believed to have had so potent a charm 
that Diarmuid is now known as Diarmuid na m-ban, Diar- 
muid of the women. The legend probably amounts to this, 
that Diarmuid was a warrior of surpassing strength or beauty, 
and had upon his face some mole or dimple which became 
him very much. (a// means a limb and a place as well as 
amark; the two last meanings are also combined in the 
English word sv.) 
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19 From ciar, swarthy, dark, and dudh, black. From this 
compound word is derived the proper name Ciardhubhan, 
meaning a swarthy, black-haired man, hence the patronymic 
O’Ciardubhain, anglice Kirwan. This latter is now com- 
monly pronounced O’Ciarabhain in Irish, which has afforded 
a pretext to those of that name who wish to make it appear 
that they are of English descent, for saying that they were 
originally called Wahitecombe, which is in Irish Cior bhan, 
(Vid. “ Tribes and Customs of Hy Fiachrach,” p. 47, n.4.; 
where Dr. O'Donovan also exposes an other attempt to con- 
ceal an Irish origin.) These remarks are not strictly in place 
here, but they may be excused for the sake of exposing as 
widely as possible all such silly and unnational efforts to 
suppress native names. The prevailing taste for foreign 
things may, perhaps, in some degree warrant these disguises 
as mere tricks of trade on the parts of actors and musicians, 
as in the case of a worthy man who some years ago drovea 
good tradein Cheltenham as a dancing master, under the 
attractive name of Signor Senecio, being all the time, as was 
at length discovered, one Mr. O'Shaughnessy, We wore a 

foreign name as an actor wears his tinsel, for a livelihood ; 
bnt the D’Arcys and others have not this excuse. 

20 Copicps. This word (corcra) is the same as the Latin 
purpura, (Welsh por for, porphor), and affords a good example 
of the substitution of ¢ in the Gaelic, forthe » of the Latin 
and Welsh, as in clumh, L. pluma, W. pluf. Case. I. 
Pasch, W. Pasc. The following are a few examples of ¢ and 
2. in cognate Gaelic and Welsh words; Ceann, W. pen. 
Cran, W. pren, Clann (old form, cland), W. plant, Mac,W 
mab, Ceasachd, W. pas, Ceathair, W. pedwar, Cach, W. pawb. 
Gach, W. pob, Cre, gen. cridah, W. pridd, Cnumh, W. 
pryf. 

31 Caopdcangs, i.e., berry-red, Caopdeans is vulgarly pro- 
nonunced cpaopag, and hence is often written by ignorant 
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scribes cpaobdeapg. The berry, which is such a favourite 
simile with the Irish in speaking of lips and cheeks, is that of 
the rowan-tree, which is called rapcainn seang (Vid. 
Battle of Magh Rath, p. 64, and Feis tighe Chonaine, p. 124, 
where it is specified.) 

22 The name Diarmuid, atone time anglicised Dermot, is 
now always translated, in speaking of one who in Irish is 
called Diarmuid, by Darby or Jeremiah—in the counties of 
Limerick and Tipperary Darby is most generally used; in 
Cork and Kerry, Jeremiah, (Vid. additional note on Irish 
names and surnames.) 

28 An English writer would have said, “ which she had left 
in the Grianan,” or, “which was kept in her Grianan ;” but 
the above is the Irish idiom. 

84 The chiefs of tribes and small territories, as well as the 
rulers of the whole country, were called kings by the ancient 
Irish. Duald Mac Firbis (who wrote in the middle and 
latter half of the seventeenth century) has the following re 
mark in that part of his genealogical. work entitled “ Out- 
capaig cLoinne fiacpaé,” or, ‘ The hereditary proprietors 
of the Clann Fiachrach.” 

dpaile 00 flacaib ua n-Oubod, gur an saipm vo beiwo 
Leabain airí 0616 .1. gainhm prog, agur pid comhigead 
rin amu, mp, D'eab ’m an am pin ag Saordealub, 
00 pén d n-oligrd fen an uain Tin, spur 00 pépn cinesd 
ele ror; feuc nénú cángaccan Clann 1rnoel go Tip 
Taippngipe Eo m-bácan críocha piog 1 n-én né ap on cin 
rin, ABuT gan ní ar mó ina 04 cevd mile an poo spur 
cao0gao míle an Leatao innce qpl. i.e. Here follow some 
of the chieftains of the O’Dubhdas (now O’Dowds), with 
the title which historical books give them, namely the title of 
king; and though strange this appears at this day, it was 
not so then among the Gael, according to their own laws at 
that time, and according to other nations also. Behold, be- 
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fore the coming of the children of Israel to the land of pro- 
mise, how there were thirty kings together in that country, 
and it not more than two hundred miles in length, and fifty 
miles in breadth, ete. (See Zribes and Customs of Hy- 
Fiachrach, p 298.) 

25 That is, I charge thee, on pain of danger and of destruc- 
tion, to take me, etc. 

26 4omáin comóncair, Goaling is also called hurling in 
the south of Ireland ; and in the north, comman, from cam- 
an, the crooked stick with which the game is played. 

27 Breaghmhagh, Latinised, Bregia was the name anciently 
applied to the plain extending from Dublin to Drogheda, 
embracing the present counties of Dublin and Meath. 

38 Cearna. This place is mentioned in a poem upon the 
death of Ceallach, son of Flannagan, Lord of Breagh, quoted 
by the Four Masters at A.D. 890. Dr. O'Donovan observes 
that Cearna has not been identified, but the book called 
Dinnsenchus mentions it as being in Meath. 

29 That is, the strong warriors who were the support of 
Tara. 

30 Literally, a door for stealing away through. 

$1 Geas. Sometimes the geasa, whether prohibitions or 
injunctions, were enforced by threats, as were those laid 
by Grainne upon Diarmuid above: and sometimes merely 
by an appeal to the warrior’s honour, in which case they 
were called geara nad b-pulangaro floplaoid, i.e. prasa 
which true heroes endure not; that is to say, without obey- 
ing them. 

82 The mouth of the ford of Luan, now called in English 
Athlone, 

88 That is, the Grove of the two huts in Clanrickard. The 
territory of Clanrickard comprised six baronies in the county 
of Galway, viz., Leitrim, Loughreagh, Dunkellin, Kiltartan, 
Clare, and Athenry, 
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88a This idiomis abundantly introduced in English by 
the Irish; as, it is the way he was; it is how he was; it is 
what he said was such and such a thing. 

84 An Eamhuin, now called in English Navan, a well- 
known town in the county of Meath. 

55 Maenmhagh. This was the name of a large level tract 
lying round Loughrea, in the county of Galway. 

$6 i.e. Aonghus of the Brugh. 

87 The Brugh, or palace, upon the Boyne (called also 
Brugh na Boinne, or palace of the Boyne; and in the Four 
Masters, A.M. 3371, simply an Brugh, the palace), a place 
near Stackallan Bridge, county of Meath. Dr. O'Donovan 
tells us that the Book of Leinster states that Daghda Mor, 
who ruled over Ireland for 80 years, had three sons, Aen- 
ghus, Aedh, and Cormac; who with him were buried at 
the Brugh, where the mound called Sidh an Bhrogha was 
raised over them. This Aenghus was held to be the pre- 
siding fairy of the Boyne. 

38 Keating mentions a place called Doipe 64 baoré (Ha- 
liday’s Ed. p. 380), and there are several townlands bearing 
the name.of Derry in the county of Galway. It is probable 
that Dome 04 boc was situated either at Derrywee, barony 
of Kiltartan, or at D ookeel or Derradda, both in the 
barony of Loughrea. Some copies read Ooipe 04 baoc, 
which would be the locality named by Keating, and of 
which Doipe 64 bot is most probably a corruption. 

39 Luimneach was originally the name of the Lower 
Shannon, e.g. 

“nn: bein Lormnech fon 4 optim,” 
The Luimneach bears not on its bosom, 


(Poem in Four Masters, A.D. 662.) 


But about the year 850 the name was applied not to the 
river but to the city. Ros da shoileach means the promon- 
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tory of the two sallows, and was anciently the name of the 
site of the present city of Limerick (vide O’Flaherty's 
Ogygia.) 

40 These were the commanders of the clanna Morna or 
Fenians of Connacht, who had a feud with Fionh. 

41 Munster. 42 Ulster. 43 Short Aodh. 

44 Tall Aodh. 45 The slender brave one. 

46 The wounder. 47 The loud-voiced white-fingered. 

48 The tracker. 

49 Literally, we would make the wounding of a gullan of 
thee, an obscure phrase. A gnélan, called in some districts 
dallan, is a druidical pillar-stone, and tradition says that 
the Fenians used to vie with each other in casting them 
beyond a mark, The tribe of Eamhuin must have meant 
either that they would render Diarmuid as dead as a gallan, 
or that they would dispose of him as easily as they would 

60 An expression of great contempt. 

$1 Hirelings. The word amhkus means a madman or 
violent person, and also a mercenary soldier; and amshsaine 
is mercenary service. 

s2 Literally, we would make opened marrow of you. 

58 Sou,¢ means an arch, as is evident from the use of 
the word in old manuscripts where pousfdopur is applied 
to the arched door of a church 

54 Both is a hut or booth, and its diminutive dothan is a 
cabin. This word centers into the composition of many 
names of places in Ireland, as Teampall na seanbhoithe 
(Tembleshanbo, county of Wexford) ; Rath-bhoth (Raphoe, 
county of Donegal). The Scotch Highlanders have angli- 
cised it by Bothie. 

65 Aonghus meant by this that Diarmuid should change 
his place of sleeping during the night. 

86 The Shannon, ‘This anglicised form is taken from the 
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genitive case of the Irish name, which is Stonans; it is also 
sometimes made Stonainne. 

57 The rough river of the Fenians. The river Leamhan 
is called in English Laune, and flows from the lake of 
Killarney into the sea at Castlemaine harbour. Many of 
the loughs and rivers of Ireland are by tradition supposed 
to have had a miraculous origin, or to have suddenly 
appeared. The Four Masters mention under A.M. 4169 
the sudden breaking forth of five rivers, and amongst them 
of the Leamhan, viz. :—‘‘ It was in the time of Sirna, also, 
that there happened the eruption of the Scirtach, in Lein- 
ster; of the Dpailt in Crich Rois; of the Nith, in Magh 
Muirtheimhne; of the Leamhan, in Munster; and of the 
Slaine, in Ui Creamhthainn.” The Scotch have anglicised 
the same name, Leven. 

58 Finnliath. Now the river Lea, a small rivolet rising 
to the east of Tralee; and being supplied by several moun- 
tain streams, it discharges itself into Tralee bay, and is 
navigable up to that town at high water for boats, 

584 forosim, means literally to stop, but also signifies to 
hire, agreeing with the similar use of the French arréer, 
and of the English retatn. 

59 Carrthach. The river Carra, as it is called in English, 
rises on the mountains of Dunkerron, and passing northerly 
through the country called Glencare, through several ro- 
mantic glens, in some of which it forms very considerable 
lakes, it empties itself into the bay of Castlemaine. 

60 Beith. Now the river Behy, in the parish of Glanbehy, 
the most eastern in the barony of Dunkerron, 

61 Currach Cinn Adhkmuid, i.e., the woody headland of 
the bog. Not identified. 

62 Zonn Toime. Now Tomes, the seat of O'Sullivan 
Mor, who died early in the present century, situated at the 
west end of Castle-Lough, near Killarney; and now occu. 
pied by his descendants. 
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63 Muir n-Iocht, i.e., the Iccian Sea, so called probably 
from the Roman town in Gaul called Portus Iccius. It is 
thus mentioned by the Four Masters, A.D. 405. ‘ After 
Niall of the nine hostages, son of Eochaidh Muighmhead- 
hoin had been twenty-seven years in the sovereignty of 
Ireland, he was slain by Eochaidh, son of Enna Ceinn- 
seallach, at Muir n-Iochd, iie., The sea between France and 
England.” i 

64 ro$ is an attack or plundering, hence rogaé a ma- 
rauder, The term ro$aé fesda is equivalent to ceatapnac 
coille, a wood kern; or as he was called later, a wood 
tory, and simply a tory, meaning a rebel, The term arose 
from the Irish soldiery being reduced by war to live by 
plunder, and to shelter themselves in the forests, 

65 feap 'oíbreinge means a rebel, as does ofbreangad, 
e.g., Four Masters, A.D. 1557. ‘Another hosting was 
made by the Treasurer into Fircall, to take vengeance upon 
Art O’Molloy for his protection of the wood kerns (na cet- 
tipine coille) and other insurgents (na n-oibeapccac). 

66 Outlawed. Literally, whom he [i.e., Fionn] has hiding. 
This is an Irish phrase meaning that Fionn had outlawed 
Diarmuid, and that consequently the latter was on his 
keeping. Another expression for the same is Beit rá 
coilleib ap neac, (vide Catthreim Theirdhealbhaigh). i.., 
for one man to have another under the woods, hence to 
reduce him to be a wood kern or outlaw. 

67 Literally, weapons do not become red upon them. 

68 infeadbma means of full and mature strength, hence, 
capable of wielding arms efficiently; from 1m, fit for, and 
rerdm, an exertion or effort. 

68a This phrase could not possibly be literally rendered 
into English, 

69 The black-footed, the fair-footed, and the strong- 
footed. 

70 Either Diarmuid must have been very cunning, or the 
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stranger very stupid. His method of killing them, though 
efficacious, was scarcely fair. 

71 Ro chonnarc. Dr. O'Donovan remarks that Irish 
grammarians have not hitherto noticed a peculiar form of 
the 1st pers, sing. of the past tense of the verbs veipim and 
cigim, used by old writers, viz., oubanc, and cánag. It 
should further be observed, however, that the same forma- 
tion of this person is found also in the past tense of ¢rd1m, 
asin the text; and that these most ancient forms (which 
occur in the extracts published by Zeuss), are, excepting 
cAnag which is obsolete, those universally employed in the 
spoken language of the present day throughout Munster, 
instead of oubpar, éonnancar, and 'oubainec mé, éonnaínc 
mé. : 

72 i.e., The yellow shaft of Mananan, a spear which Ma- 
nanan had given to Diarmuid, Mananan was the son of 
Lear, one of the chiefs of the Tuatha De Danann, and Lord 
of the Isle of Man. 

73 Literally, standing after its staff. Similar to this is the 
expression, 00 twit ré 4 n-o14T0 4 cinn, he fell after his 
head, i.e., headlong. 

74 So called from the colour of their armour or of their 
standards. 

75 i.e. The great and fierce one. 

76 Literally, which left no remnant of a stroke or blow; 
i.e., which was sure to kill. 

77 i.e., The red shaft. 

*8 This mode of expression reads strangely enough in 
English, making it appear that none escaped but those who 
were killed. This, however, is the Gaelie idiom, and in 
Irish expresses clearly, that not one man, being without 
(Le., having escaped) destruction, departed to tell his tale. 

79 Literally, by the venom of his hand. The word nimh, 
poison or venom. and the adjective ssmhneack derived from 
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it, are commonly used to denote virulence, malice, violence, 
&c. Thus, when it is said that the strangers had with them 
three venomous hounds (ty cointe míme), it signifies merely 
that they were peculiarly fierce and deadly, not that their 
bite was actually poisonous like that of a serpent. 

80 Shabk Luachra, now called in English Slieve Lougher, 
is the name of the mountainous district around Castleisland, 
in the barony of Trughenackmy, county of Kerry. This 
region is famous in Irish story, and is remarkable in modern 
‘times as having produced three of the most favourite Irish 
poets of the last century, Egan O’Rahilly, Red Owen 
O'Sullivan (surnamed an dbheil dbhinn, of the sweet mouth), 
and Teigue gaelach O’Sullivan. 

81 Skene. The word sean now means any kind of knife, 
but formerly denoted the peculiar dirk which was one of 
the weapons of the Irish. It was frequently called sgian 
dubh, i.e., black knife, either from the usual colour of the 
haft, or from the fatal blow which it so often dealt. It has 
been rendered skene in the text, that being the word used by 
the English writers in speaking of the Irish dagger (vid. 
Temple’s /risk Rebellion, 1641, passim). Their large dirk 
was called by the Irish meadog. 

82 Kachlach means a horse-boy, hence messenger, or 
courier, and baneochlackh is a female messenger. The old 
form of the word is bandachlach (Zeuss. Grammatica Cel- 
tica, p. 820). 

83 i.e., Of the Black mountain. 

34 Druid. Here the writer might more properly have 
said ban drad, i.e., a female druid, which is equivalent to a 
witch, or sorceress. 

85 Having previously only placed it bare in his girdle or 
some part of his dress, 

86 This is the first and last appearance of this wonderful 
whelp, and is a pleasant instance of a Deus ex machina. 
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87 Literally, weapons of druid-wounding. 

88 That is to say, that weapons which wound by enchant- 
ment can have no counter-spell laid on them to render them 
harmless, and that no beast can be rendered invulnerable in 
its throat. 

89 i.e., The flag-stone of Dubhan. 

90 In all personal descriptions the Irish writers, ancient 
and modem, lay great stress upon the shape of the hand, 

considering that it denotes gentle blood or the reverse. 

91 Syatthnid, string. This must have been a string or 
loop attached to the shaft of a javelin to assist in hurling 
it, like the ayxéAn of the Greeks, and the umentums of the 
Romans. 

92 The Irish are exceedingly fond of introducing proverbs 
and sententious remarks, even in conversation. 

95 It was a misfortune and a reproach amongst the Irish 
for a plebeian to be without a lord or chief, since he would 
be thus liable to any insult or oppression without having 
one to whom to look to obtain redress for him ; for a chief 
was bound, in return for the support and maintenance given 
. him by his people, to protect them all. This relation be- 
tween the chief and his tribe is expressed in the old Irish 
saying put into the mouth of a clansman, ‘‘Spend me and 
defend me,” (vide Spencer’s View of the State of Ireland). 
Deirdre means to reproach Fionn, by saying, that since he 
was unable to defend his own they might as well be lordiess. 

94 This is a usual formula of the Irish writers in de. 
scribing the burial of warriors. The Ogham craobh, or 
branching Ogham, was one of the runic methods of writing 
practised by the ancient Irish, and so called from the fancied 
resemblance of its lines to the boughs of a tree. 

95 This name may be anglicised Hy Connell Gaura. The 
district included the present baronies of Uppe: and Lower 
Connello, in the county of Limerick. 
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96 The verb caithim, which is here used singly to express 
eating and drinking, means to throw and to use. In the 
latter meaning it may be employed with any substantive, the 
sense varying accordingly ; so that it may signify to wear, to 
spend, to eat, to drink, &c, The peasantry frequently say 
“ to use,” meaning ‘to eat,” e.g., “I could not use a bit.” 

97 A mountainous district in the county of Galway upon 
the borders of Clare. The name is now pronounced in 
Irish Sitabh Eachtaidhe, and is anglicised Slieve Aughty; it 
is, however, on some maps incorrectly called Slieve Baughty. 

98 Zriucha ceud. This was formerly called a cantred in 
English, and was an extent of land equal to the modern 
barony or hundred. The name in the text signifies the 
barony of the descendants of Fiachra. This Fiachra was 
son of Eochaidh Muighmheadhoin, King of Ireland A.D. 
358. Duald Mac Firbis, who wrote a minute account of 
the descent, territories, and customs of these tribes (printed 
by the Irish Arch. Soc.) says, Siol fhhacnac, mic Cacaé 
Mugmesddin, .1. th Pracpnaé Muatde (1 v-camarone 
an, 1666), Uí Athalgard ionpuy, pip Cheana, Uí fiaó- 
pac dadne, 'o'Á ngoiptceapn anoir Ceneal Suaine, Ceneal 
bods na h-€óc$e, Coill ua b-pracpaé, maille Le cipid 
eile naé ainmnigtean 00 16 Fhiacpoc aní. “ The race of 
Fiachra, son of Eochaidh Muighmheadhoin. These are, the 
Hy Fiachrach of the Moy (where we are this day, 1666), 
the Hy Amhalgaidh of Iorrus, the men of Ceara, the Hy 
Fiachrac Aidhne, now called Cineal Guaire, Cineal Aodha 
na h-Echtghe, Coill Ua bh-Fiachrach, together with other 
territories not considered as of the Hy Fiachrach at this 
day.” The Hy Fiachrac of the Moy were in the counties of 
Sligo and of Mayo, and part of their former territory is now 
the barony of Tir Fhiachrac (anglice Tireragh), in the 
county of Mayo, which is the dietrict to which Diarmuid and 
Grainne have arrived, 
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99 Fian-bhoth, a hunting-booth. ian in composition 
means, relating to the Fenians, hence, adapted for or be- 
longing to hunting, which was their chief employment and 
pastime ; thus fan-chosgair (Fenian slaughter) means a 
great hunting match. A hunting shed or booth was also 
Called dumha, and dumha sealga. 

100 i.e., The bitter or surly one of Lochein [Denmark] 
The history of this personage who is so abruptly introduced 
is given afterwards. 

101 That is to say, that Fin had killed their fathers in 
eric, or compensation, afterwards, Fionn was not born at 
the time the battle was fought. 

102 Their fathers had belonged to the Fenians of Con- 
nacht, i.e., the Clanna Moirne, who fought against the 
Clanna Baoisgne at the Battle of Cnucha, now called Cas- 
tleknock, in the county of Dublin. 

108 Eric. The compensation due from one man to 
another for any injury done, the amount of which was regu- 
lated by the native or Brehon law. 

104 Ros means either a wood or a promontory, and enters 
largely into the composition of topographical names in Ire- 
land, There is a place called Dubhros (Dooros) near Kin- 
vara, barony of Kiltartan, county of Galway, but the locality 
in question was situated upon the river Moy, as appears at 
page 118. 

105 Sith Fhionnchaidh, i.e., the mound of Fionnchadh. 

106 Many of these names appear to be mere fictions of the 
writer, but some of them are celebrated in Irish mythology, 
and are still well remembered by tradition. 

107 i.e.,, The mountain of Mis (anglice, Slieve Mish), a 
mountain in the barony of Trughenackmy, county of Kerry. 
In the year 3500 (according to the Irish Annals) the fleet of 
the sons of Mileadh came to Ireland to take it from the 
Tuatha De Danann; and on the third day after landing the 
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battle of Sliabh Mis was fought between them. Here fell 
Scota, the wife of Mileadh, and her grave is still pointed 
out in Gleann Scoithin in the same barony (vide Four 
Masters, A.M. 3500 and n). There is also a Sliabh. Mis in 
the county of Antrim, which is called in English Slem- 
mish, 

108 Aine. In full, Cnoc Aine, i.e, the Hill of Aine, in 
the county of Limerick (anglice, Knockany). This hill, so 
famous in Jrlsh legend, together with the adjacent district, 
was also ealled Aine Cliach. From the most remote times 
it has been believed that this Hill was the residence of Aine, 
daughter of Eogabhal, of the Tuatha De Danann, who was 
looked upon as queen of the fairies of south Munster, as 
Aoibheall (or more correctly Aoibhinn) of Craglea, near 
Killaloe, of the fairies of Thomond, or north Munster, and 
Una of those of Ormond. Knockany was also anciently 
called Carran Fearaidhe. 

109 Fionnmkhur, i.e., the white house. 

110 An Brugh. This was the Brugh of the Boyne, already 
noticed. It was called also Brugh mhic an Oig, from 
Aonghus Og, who is mentioned in this tale. 

11 Ath na ríogh, i.e., the ford of kings, called in English 
Athenry, a well-known town in the county of Galway. 

113 Eas ruaidh mhic Badhairn. The cataract of the red 
one, son of Badharn. The full name of this waterfall is Zas 
Aodha ruatdh mhic Bhadhairn, the cataract of red Aodh, son 
of Badharn; but it is often styled by the Irish writers 
simply Las ruaidh, whence the English form Assaroe, now 
more commonly called the Salmon-Leap, on the Erne, at 
Ballyshannon. The Four Masters have the following notice ' 
at A.M. 4518 :—‘‘ Aedh ruadh, son of Badharn, after he had 
been (the third time that he assumed the government) eleven 
years in the sovereignty of Ireland, was drowned in Eas 
ruaidh, and buried in the mound over the margin of the 
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cataract; so that from him Sith Aedha [the mound of Aedh] 
and Eas Aedha are called,” 

18 Cath-bhuilleach. i.e., the Battle-striker. 

114 Magh Bhreagh, the same as Breaghmhagh, the plain 
of Bregia, already noticed. 

115 An Suirgheach suairc, i.e. the pleasant, or cheerful 
wooer, The Lionan here mentioned may be Lionan cinn 
mhara, called in English Leenane, now a town at the head 
of the Killary harbour, in Joyce’s country. : 

116 Beann liath means the gray peak, but the Editor has 
not been able to identify the spot. 

117 Donn. There were several of this name in Irish my- 
thology. Sith Bhreagh, the mound of Breagh, was most 
probably in the plain of Bregia. 

118 i,e., The man of the sweet speech or language, from 
the Boyne. Seurla means a language, but has for the last 
three centuries been used to denote the English language in 
particular. 

119 i.e, Colla, the withered-legged. Eile is a district in- 
cluding part of the Queen’s County and of Tipperary. 
Bearnan Eile (Barnanely), part of this tract, is now a parish 
in the barony of Ikerrin. This Colla probably lived on the 
mountain called Greim an Diabhail, i.e., The Devil’s Bit. 

120 Donn dumhach. Donn of the sandbanks. This Donn 
resided at the sandbanks at the mouth of the river Ejidh- 
neach, to the west of Ennistymon, in the county of Clare. 
Here are to be seen the remains of Caislean na Dumhcha 
(now called in Irish, Caislean na duimhche, and in English, 
Dough Castle), the ancient dwelling of the O’Connors, 
Lords of Corcomroe. Donn was held to be a very potent 
fairy chief, and in the last century, Andrew Mac:Curtin, a 
poet of the county of Clare, finding himself neglected by 
those who had formerly been kind to him, wrote an address 
to Donn, asking his aid, 
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131 Donn an oileain, i.e., Donn of the Island. 

123 Donn chnuic na n-os. Donn of the Hill of fawns 
(Knocknanoss, in the county of Cork). This hill is remark- 
able as being the place where Alasdrom Mac Domhnaill 
(Sir Alexander Mac Donnell), of the Antrim Mac Donnells, 
was slain in battle by the Baron of Inchiquin, in 1647. He, 
with some Irish auxiliary troops, had served in Scotland 
under Montrose, by whom he was knighted. He was known 
to the Irish and Highlanders as Colla Ciotach, Oolla the 
left-handed, and to the English as Colkitto. The battle of 
Knocknanoss has been remembered by means of a pipe- 
tune, to which Mac Donnell’s men are said to have marched 
that day. It is well known in the south as Mairseatl Alas- 
droim, Alexander or Allister’s march. 

138 There is another Donn not mentioned here, though 
perhaps the most famous of all, i.e, Donn Firinne, He 
lived at Cnoc Firinne (Knockfierna), the hill of truth, in the 
west of the county of Limerick. 

124 i.e, Bruithe, the dwarf. 

125 The mound of the cairn of Caon. - 

136 i.e., The variously-spotted one. Bodhbh dearg was 
created king by the Tuatha De Danann, to the exclusion of 
Lear and other claimants, from which resulted ‘ the death 
of the children of Lear.” An Daghda (the old form), i.e., 
the good fire, was a surname given to Eochaidh Ollathair, 
who reigned for eighty years, having been made king, as the 
Annals say, A.M. 3371. 

137 i,.e., Aonghus an Bhrogha, 

128 The bards and shanachies fancifully attributed to eaeh 
of the Tuatha De Danann chiefs some particular art or 
department over which they held him to preside. Abhortach 
they considered to be the god or genius of music. 

139 i.e., The many-coloured one. 

130 i.e.,, The crooked valley of the Fenians. The river 
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Flesk, rising near the eastern borders of Kerry, flows with a 
winding course westward, through a very wild and moun- 
tainous country, into the Lake of Killarney. This tract is 
called Glenflesk, and hence O'Donoghue, the chief of it 

bore the title of O'Donoghue of the Glens, which is retained 
by his representative to this day. 

181 i.e,, The Land of Promise. This is an instance of the 
manner in which the Irish romancers draw upon biblical 
and other history, when they wish to introduce something 
particularly remote and mysterious. 

132 Called in English the Moy, in the county of Sligo. 

188 buad. This word literally means a victory, hence the 
extraordinary powers or virtues of amulets, &c. Jewels are 
called clocha buadh, i.e., stones possessing virtue; probably 
from the ancient belief that gems were efficacious for the 
discovering and counteracting of poisons and spells. 

184 i.e. Ham or Cham, the son of Noah. He is generally 

distinguished in Irish writings by the epithet co/lach, wicked, 
or, more strictly, incestuous. 
- 185 Here we have a specimen of a character compounded 
from sacred and profane history. It is evident that the 
author had read of the Oyclops, but it is not as easy to 
determine where he found that any of the Clann Chaim 
choliaigh had settled in Lochlin, It must be confessed that 
the Irish romancers of the middle ages were not second in 
imagination to their brethren of the Continent, who also 
took many liberties with the personages of antiquity, 


















GLOSSARY, 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE VOCABULARY. 


adj. adjective. trreg. irregular. 
pe a adverb. dit, literally. 
art. article. mas, masculine. 
asp. aspirated. neg. negative. 
card, cardinal. num. num 
comp. compound. obs. obsolete. 
comp. (after an adj.) compara- ord. ordinal. 
tive degree. part. participle. 
cond, conditional mood. prep. preposition. 
¢. s. compound substantive. prep.case, prepositional case. 
com7. conjunction. prep. pron. prepositional 
consued. consuetudinal tense. pronoun. 
emph. emphatic, pass. passive voice. 
dat, dative case. pers. person. 
def. defective, pers. prom. personal pro- 
dem. or demons, demonstra- noun. 
tive. pres. present tense. 
. feminine. pron, pronoun, 
Sem. ditto. pé. plural number. 
Jr. (derived) from. pt. past tense. 
gen: enitive case. recte. properly. 
- habitual tense. vel. relative. 
Asst, historical tense. s. substantive. 


id, the same (abbrev. of idem.) 5. f. substantive fem. 
$. e. that is or equivalent to. —s. me. substantive mas. 


ind. indicative mood. sing, singular number. 
ind. (with nouns pronouns sxudy. subjunctive mood. 

or adj.) indeclinable. sub, v, the substantive verb 
infin, infinitive mood. v. n. verb neuter. 
sndef, indefinite. v. s. verbal substantive. 
sntery. interjection. g. v. guid vide, which see or 
interrog. interrogative. refer to. 


N. B.—The figures 1, 2, 3, denote the first, second, and 
third person of the verb, and the mark = an abridgment of 
the word or words that follow. 


, 









POCLOIR. 
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A, prep. in. ; eclipses initial letter of following word: a 
§-cionn and 4 §-ceann com. prep. to or for; an-agatrd, 
comp. prep. against. 

4, poss. pron. his, her, its, their; to distinguish difference of 
meaning, see Second Irish Book of the Society, p. 48. 

4, vel. pron, who, which, that, all who, all that. 

- by @ Sign sometimes used with infin. mood : and as a sign 

generally sept dated the past tense of oer, say, as 
4 oubsinc, said. 

4, inter7, (sign of vocative case) oh! 

abac, s. m. the entrails; gen. 4baic ; a dwarf, a sprite, as 
Unwite abac, Bruithe the dwarf. 

aban, trreg. v. n. say; pres. oeipim; inf, 00 nbd. 

4 b-fa0, comp. adv, afar. 


Min ) prep. pron. at or with them. 


acoran, prep. pron. emph. form of aca or aco; fea 
acoran, a man of them. 

ACC, ge Gay except : a¢t EO, provided that, on condition 

t (& by subj.); acc son, except one, but 

one, only one. 

a0bal-mhén, comp. adj. prodigious. 

Sobap, 5. we, cause, reason ; gen. Sdbaip, pl. td. 

AdMAD, £. ms. timber, wood ; gen. -a10. 

4§, prep. at, with, or by; sign of pres. part ; ag yin, here 
1s, behold. 

054, put for &g 4, at his, her, its, their. 

AEA, prep. pron, at or with thee: azavra, emph. form. 

‘ SEE AFSC. pe : ‘ 

a5oib, prep. pron. pl. at or with ye or you; also agub ; 

apaibre, emph. form. Be 
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agar, s. f. face; gen. and pl. aigte; gen. also agarve ; 
4 n-agard, against (2. 26) a n-agard an Cnute, 
against the hill, i. in the face of the hill. 

AS243nn, prep. pron. at or with us. 

Apam, prep. pron. at or with me; apamrpa, emph. form. 

A54C, prep. pron. at or with thee. 

apuib, api ; see apaib. 

Adur, cons. and. 

aroméile, adj. pl. of avomail, terrible, fearful. ' 

arvoimnillece, uv. 5. gen. of arvdinilleod, destruction, ruin. 

A1Ee, prep. pron. at or with him or it. 

má s. f. pleasure, will; gen. Aille; an dil Lib? do ye de- 
sire? 00 b’AiL Lé, she desired. 

aill, s. J. As great steep, a precipice, a rock or cliff; gen. 
aille. 


aimpipn, s./. time, season; gen. -pijie; pi. -plopia, -feapis, 
and -reapaca. 
Aine, s. /. a woman's name; gen. td. 

Ainm, s. /. a name; gen. anma; £1. anmanna, 
ainmigceap, pres. part. is or are named; tmp. active 
ainmnig, ners designate ; ttn. uh Ais ai 
Sin, Prep. ON, upon ; also Af, J. 1: ; Syn, thercupon, upon 

that, with t that ; an iz, willingly; ap e1gion, unwill- 

ingly, by oan w I 

4in, . pron. on him, on it; also ap. 

Ao dy Sor yo, high; comp. hinoe. 

Aipo or Apo, s. f. a point of the compass, a height ; a direc- 
tion; gen. áifvoe. 

Aipoleapte, s. á gen. of Arypoleabs or aipoleapa, a 
royal couc 

AINZ100, S. m. silver, money; sen. aipipro. 

Al, v. a. feel, perceive; vo apis, fast. felt, perceived ; 
infin, o'ariuZged ; níon 41718, did not perceive, 

Aipiugad, v. s. notice, perception; gen. Arpugce. 

AINm, Se m7. Sa lend pl. of apm, g. vt. 

aippesn, on himself; prep. pron. emph. form of aij. 

AT; obs. hele consent, concurrence; Ph air, adv. phrase, 

' willingly. 

A1T, obs. sub. signifying a trace; now used in adverbial 
phrases as taj sip, sip iy, backwards, a returning, 
a coming ba Bi 

, AiTCe, frep. . 7 also asroe, out of her, out of it. 

te á eg place; gen. hice ab td. 

aicéuotpnom, comp. adj. very light, nimble, or brisk; /r. 
Ait, intens, prefix; evo, @ negative prefix, and 
tnom, heavy. 
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attle, prep. after; & h-aitle rin, comp. prep. after that. 

Aiéne, s. f. knowledge, acquaintance; gen. id. an cu- 
S40248 aténe, whether did they know, lit. give or 
take cognisance. See also the “ Children of Lir.” 

OMS. a. know; tafin, aicmiugad; aitnigmio, pres. we 

ow, 

attnipesr-pa, v. a. pt. tense emph. 1 knew; tmp. ortnig. 

aitpescs, £. m. pl. of atoip, a father, an ancestor; attépeac, 
gen. pl. 

Alcpuy, V. 4. relate, report, tell, recount; ím, td. 

Altpirte, s. /. gen. if sie pirent, a rehearsal, a recounting ; 
fesp aicpiyce, a narrator. 

Alcpurceap, v. 4. Pres. pass. is related, reported, told, or re- 
counted ; tmp, active areniy, 8. Vv. 

Althea, s. the Hill of Allen in Kildare, the residence of 
Fionn; gen. Slithann, dat. &Umuin, 

allthupiac, s. m. a foreigner, a Dane; gen. allthupatg, pl. 
ALlLthupaize. 

allca, tnd. ad. wild, fierce, savage. 

Stuimní, á air, beautiful; a/so Alainn; comp. áille or 

ilne. 

Atm, Ss. me. time; gen. id, and ama; pi. amanna. 

am’, prep. pron. IR my, for my; put for ann mo, or & mo. 

amac, adv, out; used only with a verb of motion. 

athail, adv. as, like. 

Atháin, adv. only, alone; aéc athdtn, only. 

Athlard, adv, thus, so, in like manner; athLard yin, in that 
wise, in that manner. 

amutg, adv. without, outside; used only when a state of rest 

7 ts smplied by the verb. 

Atmhur, s. mm. a hireling soldier; gen. ements 6: amhya. 

An, art. the; gen. sing. fem. na, of the; p/. mas. and fem. 
nd. 


an, interrog. partic. whether; used with a verb of pres. 
tense, & ie í used with the past tense. 

Anam, 5. m. life, soul; gen. anma, (i. anmanna. 

anbrainne, há jf. extreme weakness or faintness, languor ; 
en. td. 

satieamnend, adj, quite faint or weak, helpless; go anb- 
ainn eaé, adv. quite helplessly. 

ané, adv, yesterday ; recte o n-vé. 

anki, see preceding word of which this ts a form. 

An148, adv, from the west; an 14p, 5. the west. 

4 nit, adv. to-day; also aniug and & n-v10. 

anma, S. 7. Pen. of ANAM, 8. UV. 
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ann, adz. there, therein; prep. pron, in him or it; ann fín, 
then; ann yiro, there, yonder. 

ann, grep. in, for, on account of; as nf fúigrió re no Bo 
O-CuBATÓ Té éipic oaths ann Fac md 04 n-ve- 
ánnna ze omm, he shall not leave until he gives eric 
to me for everything he has done i me (p. 19); 
anne ts the form used before the article an. 

anny, prep. in, form of ann, 8. U. 

annys, 447. more beloved, dearer: irreg. comp. of 10nthuin. 

annpa, for anne an, in the. 

anoct, adv, to-night. 

Anoty, adv. now. 

anonn, adv. to that side, thither; opposed to anall, to this 


side, 
Anenom: ane: adj, very heavy; go h-antpom, adv. very 
eavily. 


anusy, adv. down, from above; used only with a verb de- 
noting motion. 


bod, oy a man’s name; ges. d0d4, commonly translated 


soibnespa, s. m. gen of aoibnear, pleasure, delight ; gen. 
0 nif. 

Sotpe, 5. fia wonian’s name; gen, id, 

soir, $. f. age; 04 n-sory, of their age; gen. aoire, pl. úd. 

AON, nun, adj. One, any; &Om 'ouine, any one, any person ; 
aon focal vo rgfeulaib, any word of tidings; son, 
before the noun and atndin, after tt, often signifies 
only, thus aon ceatpap athdin, only four. 

aonnesd, ind. indef. pron. be any person or individual. 

aj, def, verb. pres. says, quoth. 

aft, Prep. in, on, upon; also ain; to, after a verb expressing 
motion as, illre an 4 §-ceann agur cuin capbao An 
04 eaó Diob, return to them and put a chariot upon 
two steeds of them; against, as cétthewo tu péin 
EO mat op cealgaid Pinn, guard thyself well 
against the wiles of Finn; cánpnLa an 1omáin ag oul 
Afi maé Lingdead, it happened (that) the game (was) 
going against the son of Luighdheach (p. 9): under, as 
4c& (ré) an coimeinc mo sorte, he is under the pro- 
tection of my prowess ; of 61g 1n, adv. phrase, 
scarcely, hardly, with difficulty; an bit, at all; ap 
aon éos, by any means, on, no account; AR 'o-Cúif; 
adv, at first; ap cop Eo, so that. 

AP, combination of a, the rel. pron. and jo, sign of past 
tense (see ferst line of text), 
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Afi, interrog. particle, whether; used with past lense, as oy 
Baimp 4 H-cinn vo nA oy péinnróib pin ? whether 
have you cut their heads off these three Fenii? 


(2. 38). 

An Se As havoc, say penta gen. pl. ta. 

» Poss. Prom. Our (causes ecitpsts). 

anon: adv, both, together, 

Sno, adj. high; ór Spo, loudly, clearly. 

Spo, «. /. a height, summit, top; gem. Aipoe: ap Spo na 
culca, upon the top of the hill. 

apéin, adv. last night. 

apiath, adv. ever; also 6 path. 

air, adv. again. i 

atm, s. m. a weapon, armour (32); ger. apm, pl. id. and 
arna. 

Apc, s. m. Art; gen. dnc, 

Ar; áis from, out of: ar ofob, from amongst them, 'oíob 

cing the dative case governed by ay; ay yin, thence. 

AT; prep. pron, out of him, out of it. 

aycesc, adv, in, into. 

acd, sub. verb, pres. am, art, is, are; tmp. bi. 

At, $. m.a ford; gen. STA. 

4tA, £. m. gen. of bb, g. 7. 

acdio, sub. v. 3rd pers. pl. pres, they are. 

. Achim sub. v. Ist pers. sing. pres. I am. 

acai, S. 7. a father, an ancestor; gen. atap, £1, aitpe and 
aicpeaca, 

avdmasoro, sub. verd. ist. pers. pl. pres. we are, 

4TAVd4, 5. m. patrimony, inheritance; gen. id, 

acappa, $. 9. gern, emph. of atarp, 4. 9. 

actarac, 447. victorious, triumphant ; comp. -arge. 

atéums, v. s.a deformation, utter confusion ; fr. at, 4 priv- 
ative particle, and cuma, a forming. 

spite s. shortness, 

stla, 5. m. another day; gen. atlaoi; pl. atlaeite. 

Stluain, s. Athlone. 

ba (no), past assertive of ty, it is. 

bábain, v. sub. past tense 2nd per. & ye were; imp. bi, 

báoan, sud. v. 3rd pers. pl. past, they were; imp. bf. 

baile, 5. m. a ya ce, a locality; gen. id., pl. borlee. 

bain, v. a. (other form buain, g. v.) snatch, carry off (with 
the prep. oe or 00) as vo bainty (pres. hist.) a éamán 
00n té rá nears Suc, thou didst snatch his hurl from 
the person nearest to thee; meddle or interfere-with 
(with the prep. le or ne) as gan bain (in/.) ne n-a 
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ésopaibd go bnác, not to meddle with his berries for 
ever, 1. ¢., never to meddle, &c. (parag. $0); draw 
forth (with amaé) as no bain (fast) coiledn con ar 
4 ésior amaó, he drew forth a whelp of a hound out 
of his girdle (44): cut off (with prep. ve or 00) see 
. under ay (interrog. pron.); cut, as 00 bain 
(t#f.) o h-rongan 01, to cut or pare her nails (39) ; 
mo Bain (ré) plac, he cut a rod. 
bainpes, cond. would cut, as a oubsipc go m-bainpead 
4 E-cinn ofob, he said that he would cut their heads 
off them (36). 
báine; $. mn. a goal; gen. id. pl. báine. 
vbAIt, v. a. drown; i#f. batad. 
ballad, ad. freckled, spotted ; comp. -aige. 
bámoinne, sud. v. emph. past, we ourselves were. 
ban, s. J gen. ¥. of bean, g. v. 
banééile recte baincéile, s. /. a wife, a spouse; gen. td. 
baneaclac, s. /. a female messenger or courier; gen. -ead- 
Lag, £2. -eacl ais. 
bancpiacc, s. /. the ladies of a household; gen. -ta.: 
baogal, s. m. danger; apprehension: gen. -o1l: 17 baogal 
‘ofinn, we fear. 
baoicLéim, s. /. a wild leap; gen. -Leime, #1. -Leamanna. 
ban, poss. pron., form of bun, your (pi.); (causes eclipsis) 
bán, s. 7“. a top, head or summit; ger. basin, pl. ú 
App, 5. m. a ch; gen. báin, 2 tá.; no €ónn$ 
Leaba v0 bána bette rá Hpdinne, he arranged a 
bed (made) of the branches of the beech-tree under 
binnésol, eae: imme perin 
Ol, comp, adj. slender-to » ta g. 
bán. £. 1. death, gen. básr, pl. 9 
bar, 5. J te palm of the hand, a handbreadth ; gen. baire, 
. bara. 
Gácann, is or are wont to drown; pres. hab. of bait, g. v. 
bé, sud. v. cond. would be. á ! á 
beag, 4a4d/. little, small; rrreg. comp. níor lása. 
beagán, s. m. a little, a small quantity; genx. beagáin : 
the dative of the prep, 00, as beagán ob 
muin, a few of their people. 
bean, s. 7. a woman, a wife; gen. trreg. mná, dat, mnaot, 
~mnd, gen. pl, ban, dat. pl. mndib. 
beannwg, v. a. bless, greet; infin. oo beannugad; 
governs the dative as 00 beannug mo vo, they 
greeted him ; go beanna Or1apmuro vob, Diarmuid 
greeted them. 
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beAatadb5, 5. 973. , case pl. of bron, a spit, g. v. 
beata, sf. Tite, gen. eng ; dat. beataid 
beataé, £. m. a beast, an animal; gen. beatarz, pi. id, 
béim, s. /. a stroke, a blow; gen. béime, pl. béimeanna. 
beinn, s. a skirt, a border; rá beinn & Dnuic, under the 
skirt of his cloak, m F if 
efi, trreg.v.a. give, sacrifice; perf. (us; infin. & or 00 
i taba pic: another form of tmp. besides bern ts cobain: 
oo beunram rinn Fine an oo fon, we shall give 
(sacrifice) ourselves for your sake (22); give or pledge ; 
as 00 beipim bpracan fíonLaoic, I give or pledge the 
word of a true hero (13); 00 igi Sut. I will give. 
beip, trveg. v. a. bring, take; with the prep. arp, bein, 
signifies overtake, as ranpaora Leac ap an Ldéa1 
TO nó go m-beipip (pres. subj.) opm apiy, I wil 
myself remain for thee upon this spot, until you over- 
e me (onm = ain me) (13); ní reánh Liom uain 
00 beuppad Fionn opm ind snoiy, it is not better 
with me an hour that Fionn would overtake me than 
now, t.¢., I would prefer no better time than now, 
&c. (17); 17 ey cane bert ag imteacc ar an 
uaith fo afi eagla fo vial a fionn agur na 
coince nithe oppuinn, it is right for us (we ought) 
to be departing out of this cave lest (ap eagla) Fionn 
and the hounds of poison (poisonous hounds) would 
overtake us (oppuinn = ap and rinn) (38); cause, as 
cneuo vo bein cara map yin, what caused you (to 
be) so (1). 
beipim (00), v. a. pres. I give. 
beipmio, Ist fers. pl, subj. we may bring; tf. bein (33). 
beipre, trreg. v. a. emph. form of beip, do thou take or 
bring (20). 
bert (00) trreg. infin. to be; imp. di. 
Dest, s. /f. the river Behy, in Kerry; gen. Déite. 
berte, 5. /. gen. of bert, a birch-tree. 
bén (00), v. a. I will give; fut. of bein, g. T. 
bénra (00), fut. emph, of preceding. 
be , $. 8. a mouth; gen. bél and béosl, pl. sd. 
beunrpá (00), 7. a. cond. 2nd pers. sing. thou wouldst give. 
béunrao, v. a. I will take; fut. of bern. 
Beupipad (00), see under bein, of which it ts the cond, 
beunpaora. v. a. fut. emph. I myself will take or bring; 
inep, berp (20). 
Beunfam (00), v. a. cond. we may, would, or could give. 
Beunraorr, (00), v. a. we shall or will give ; fut. of bern. 
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beuppar (00), v. a. shall or will give, fut. hist. of berp. 

df, v. Bhi be, as bí aip 00 Coitheuo, be upon your guard ; 
past tense, 00 Bi, was; infin. vo bert. 

trad, sub. v. past hab. used to be, more modern form bevd ; 
imp. bi; go m-b14% ré, that he would be. 

bia0, sud. verd. fut. I will be. 

bia, s. m. meat, food; trreg. gen. bid. 

biad, v. a. subj. pres. 37d pers. may be; muna m-b140, 
if there may not be; 3. bi; go m-biad Tré, that he 
would be (37d fers. sing: cond.» (23). 

biainn (00), v. a. cond. I would be. 

Brain (00), £2. v. cond, 2nd pers. sing. you should be. 

bideann, v. a. pres. hab. is wont or accustomed to be, 


-aife. 

bíos, v. ack let there be; ná bfod, let there not be. 

biodbad and biodba, $. m. an enemy; gen. biodbard, pi. 
-aide. 

bfods, re. ”n. start, bounce ; vo biods, past, bounced, started; 
inf. blobsad. 

bíonn, sub. v. pres. hab. wont or accustomed to be; more 

- form séin amail és gs 

s Sm. 3 Spit ; gen. bin or beans, 4. 

bior, sub. v, já oll tó ber also I Le 

bit, s. f. being, life, existence; only used, however, in the 
phrase an dit, at all. 

blair, v. a. taste; sm. v0 bLarao, to taste. 

blairpesd (v0), v. 4. cond, would taste; snp. bLair. 

bluadain, s. /. a year; gen. and pl. “bna. 

bogadé, s. m. a bog, a moor; ger. bogarg, Pi. bogarge. 

bog-Luacarn, s. f. soft rushes; gen. bos-luaépa. 

boinn, s. /. the river Boyne; gen. Doinne. 

bonn, s. m. the sole of the foot; gen. buinn, gl. £4. 7 
Leiteav 4 bá bonn (gen. 2(.), the breadth of his two 
soles (12). 

bos, s. f. a tent, a booth, a hut; mm. boice, pl. bota. 

botéince, s. /: pl. of botéin, cattle, spoil, or plunder, a flock 
of cattle ; gen. boténa. 

bnavdn, 5. m. a salmon; gen. bpavdin, pl. ed. (23). 

bnaoán, 5. m. breath; gen. bnavdin, pl. id. 

bpaitpinn (00), v. a. cond, I would indicate, adjudge (2. 1); 
imp. brait, 
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bpac, s. mm. a cloak, a garment; gen. bnaic, 2 éd., bpuis 
poo. 

bpdd, s. m. judgment, time ; gen. bpdta ; Fo bnác, adv, for 
ever (time to come). 

Bnet (00), to seize; v. a. tvreg. infin. of bein; v0 Bhertd 
ain, to seize upon (46). 

bpnditpesd, s. mm. ger. pl. of byratop, 4. T. 

bneus, s. f. a lie; gen. bnéigpe, pl. bpéuga. 

sae bs £. m. a word, a word of honour; gex. byercpe, pi. 

patna. 

bnomn, s. TY. the womb ; gen. bnoinne; pl. bnonna (51). 

bpomn, s. / a limit, a time; ger. bnoinne: go bhoinn an 
GUpdca, to the time of Judgment. 

brón, s. m. sorrow, grief; gen. bpdin: bnón báir, the 
sorrow of dea 

bpuad, $. . edge, a brink, border, boundary; gen. bywuaie ; 
pl. bpuada. 

brás, pore palace or distinguished mansion ; gen. bet ; 

& 


pl. bwuta. 

bruinn, :. /. bu. of bronn, a limit, a time; dat. also ss 
broinn, g. v. 

bric, s. m. gen. of boc, g. v. 

bpuicrin, v. a. fut. you (sing.) shall roast ; tmp. byt. 

bputtce, . part. roasted, boiled, baked ; if. byw. 

bru ioe. a. infin. to roast, boil or bake; sp. Opie. 

bua, v. 4. conquer, overcome, p : 

buaobpaoaoir; v. a, cond. 37d pers. pl. would conquer. 

bua, s. /. a virtue, an attribute ; gen. buarde, pl. buada. 

buail, v. a. strike, beat; infin. vo bualed; po Dual 
( pt. tense), struck. 

Se tat a. pres. pass. is or are struck; imp, active 

ail, g. v. 

buain (another form of bain 4. v.), meddle or interfere 
with, as ní Léthran busin proc, it shall not be dared 
to meddle with thee (22); to cut or take off, see quot, 
under cothatp. 

buain-eug, comp. s. f. the moment of dissolution or death, 

mortal touch ; buain, meaning the touch of death 
(in articulo mortis), or the most critical moment when 
life and death may be said to meet; gen. buatn- 
eupa; gan ceitheal báir agur buain-euga o'minc 
an EaC reap viob, without the shade of death and 
the mortal touch playing upon every one of them; a 
b-peinn a m-báir agur 4 m-buamneuge, on pain of 
death and instant destruction. 
19 
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buan, s. cattle of the cow kind, kine ; gen. buain. 

bud, past tense of assertive verb ty, it is (owd or ba aspirates 
pea of word fokowing it); 00 b’ for 00 ba, or 

uv. 

burde, ind, adj, yellow. 

buroean, s. /: troop, company, crowd, multitude; gen. 
burdne, 2. rd. 

buile, s. a“. madness, rage; get. itd. 

buille, s. mm. a cast, a blow; ge. buille; 27. buiLlide. 

buiLlide, s. m. pl. of preceding. 

Lun, :. (á base, bottom, foundation; gen. buin and buna, 
pl. id. 

CÁ, interrog. particle what, where. 

cabLaé, s. we a fleet, a navy; gen. cablarg, pl. id. and 
-464. 

cdé, tndef. sub. all, the whole, persons in general; gen. 
cAtc. . 

caill, v. a. lose; infin. 00 éa1lleatnain, to lose. 

caim-fiaclac, comp, adj. crooked-tusked ; comp. -aige. 

cdipve, s. /. a space of time, a respite; ger. zd. 

caipnge, s. /. gen. of capers, a rock, g. v. 

catt, v. 4. spend, eat, consume, partake-of; infin. 00 éat- 
teath. 

éaiteaoasy (no); v. a. past tense they consumed or partook- 
of; 272. cart. 

caiteatmh, vu. s. 7. wearing, wasting, consuming, decay; 
gen. Caitihe or caicte. 

caitinlead, s,m. battle-champion, /r. cat, a battle, and 
miLead, a hero, a soldier. 

caitne, the arbutus tree; ubLa caicne, arbutus apples. 

camén, s. mt. a hurl, a bent stick for the game of hurling ; 
gen. -h1n, Dl, id. 

C040, num, adj. fifty; governs noun in sing. as CAOZA0 
Laoc, fifty warriors. 

CA01, S. m. a way, a method, a manner; gen. id. 

caoinead, s. mm. a weeping, a wailing, a deploring; gen. 
caointe. 

caoinesy, s. m. gentleness, mildness; gen. -iT 3 cAoinesr 
cóthnótó, an agreeable conversation. 

caol-éoraé, ady. graceful, slender-footed ; com. -arge. 

caol-éndba, comp. adj. slender-shaped, recte caol-épndteo 
or -Gputa fr. cpot or cut, a form or shape. 

caol-cithang, comp. adj, slender-narrow. 

caol-onom, 5. m. a slender or graceful back; gen. -opnoma. 

caol-onomannand, s. m. dat. pl. of preceding, 
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caop, Ss f. a berry; gen. and pl. caona; €408 00 nA 
i Guonany ane Che oper ae 
caopaib, 5. /. dat, pl. of preceding. 
caopdeangs, coms. adh. Prady, berry-red, 
sparse ds sm. the quicken-tree or mountain ash; gen. 
. “Coinn, 
capa, S. 7. a friend; gen. capion, pl. cdipve. 
canbao, Ss. m, a chariot, a waggon ; gen. atv, pi. td. 
cann, 4. #2. a pile of stones, a cairn; gen. and pl. cain. 
canpatg, 5. f. arock; gen. and pil. cainpge. 
cay, 447. curly, 
CAC, £. m. a battle; gen. and pl. cata. 
, catbuillead, s, m. a battle striker. 
Ceand, Ss. m. leave, permission; gen. CeA'0A, 
cealg, s. /. deceit, treachery; gen. ceilse, 
ceals, v. a. sting, annoy. 
cealgrpard, v. a. fut. fe pers. sing. shall or will sting. 
éeana, adv, however, howbeit; aóc éeana, but still. 
ceangail, v. a. bind, fasten, tie; inf. -al; 00 ceangal, 
past tense, bound. 
ceangailce, past I bound, fastened, tied. 
ceangal, s. m. a knot, a fetter, a tie, a bandage; also as at 
(50) a covenant, a binding, a compact; gen. “Ail. 
ceann, S. m. ahead: gen. cinn, pi. td. 
ceann, with the preps. or aj, Signifies “to ;” as no Slay 
Oiapmuro 4 §-ceann 4 thumcine péin, Diarmui 
proceeded to his own people (26); see also Part I, 
of this work and the quotations in its Glossary under 
ceann. 
éeann (cap), comp. prep. in preference to, beyond. 
ceann, Ss. 7. a comer, an angle; ger. ceipin, pe, td. 
ceanc, adj, right, fair, certain; ts also an intens. prefix as 
in ceapt-Lin, the very centre or middle. 
ceatpathain, s. /. the guais the hip, datof ceatpathan. 
ceatpathed, ord. 447. fourth, 
ceil, v. a. hide, conceal; v0 ceile, infin. to hide ; ceilce, 
past part. hid, concealed, 
céile, tndef. pron. each other, one another. 
céiLeabnas, 5. ms. a farewell; gen. -a1d. 
ceile, vw. s. concealment, concealing; gen. ceilce. 
cemnea se v. a. cond. should or would bind; imp. ceang- 
A1 


ceitne, resem. adj, four. 
ceuo, sum. adj. 2 hundred. 
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ceuvéstac, comp. adj. hundred-battled ; comp. -aige. 

cevona, indec. adj, the same. 

cereeit adv, generally used with » or TÁ, as & F-cevuodip, 
orthw ith, instantly. 

C14, interrog. pron. who, which, that; c14 an ceann, what 
(is) the head. 

cian, ady. long, tedious; as níon cron ma v1aig rin, it 
was not Vag after that ; s. a length, a long space ; as 
ne cian v0’ aimpip, for a length of time; a while, a 
short space of time, a while ago, as no éonnancra ó 
c1anai6 é, I saw him a while ago (33). 

ciannor, tnterreg. pron. how, what. 

ciapioub, comp. adj. dark-brown. 

cto, conj. another form of 5d, though, although, yet ; cfd 
be, whoever, whatever. 

cinn, 7. 4. resolve, decree, decide, determine on; t#fi7. ‘00 
cinneathuin, 00 cinneaoan (fast), they decided ; an 
cinneavay, upon which they decided (= an & no 
éinneavan) (54). 

cinn, 7. a. excell, surpass; i#fi. 00 cinneathain; So cinn 
(past) an théro an 646, who excelled in physique 
over all (51). 

cinn, 5. mt. gen. of ceann; g. 1. 

bias (no), 2. ”. they resolved, past tense 3rd pers. pl. 
of cinn, g. % 

cionn (óT), comp. prep. over, above, on top of; v’fan péin 
or cionn an conna, he himself remained on rape 
of the tun. 

cionn (4 §-), comp. prep. to or for (used after verbs of 
motion 


cionncaé, 447. guilty; comp. -aige. 

cionncutg, v. 4. accuse; sf, -cupod. 

cionnuy, interrog. pron. how; also adie 

hea Fail, comp. adj. quite or perfectly erect, bolt-up- 
ight. 


ng 

clArdeath, 5. mt. a sword; gen. clArdith. 

clann, s. /. a tribe, a family, a clan; gen. cloinne, #2. 
clanna. 

cLeamnafr, s. m. an alliance by marriage; gen. -41f. 

clear, Ss. m. a trick, a feat of legerdemain, craft; gen. 
clears, pf, td. and clearanna. 

cteara beans s. f. trick-making, legerdemain, jugglery, 

eight-of-hand; gen. -ta. 
cl, adj, left handed, the left. 
cliad, s. ms. the chest [oí a person); gen. cléib, pi. td. 
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clrathtin, 5. mg. a son-in-law ; gen. cleathna; 2/. cleath- 
nace or cliathuineséa. 

clicaob, comp. s. /f. the left side ; gen. -Caorbe ; 21. -taoba. 

cloéépba, comp. adj, golden-jewelled. 

clordeath (see cldrdeath). 

cloimn, s. /. dat. of clann, g. v. 

clor, v. a. infin. of cluin, fear. 

cluary, s. f. an ear; gen. cluarre, pl. cluars. 

cluiée, s. 2. a rite, a ceremony; gen. td.; pl. clurcée. 

cluin, srreg. v. a. hear; infin. 00 cloipoin and éLlor. 

GLuinpead (00), irreg. v. a. cond, would hear, were to hear, 

eran (00), res v. a. I hear; cluimimre, pres. emph. 

m ear. 


cluincrde (00), trreg. v. a. past hab. passive used to be 
heard ; more usual form clumci. 

clutthan, adj. close, warm, feathery, comfortable ; com, - 
-Aipiée. 

bare hen adj, thick-boned. 

cneof; 5. m. skin, waist ; gen. cneiT, pi. cneara. 

cnoc, s. m. a hill; gen. and pl. cnuic, also cnotc., 

cnods, s. m. pl. of cnó, a nut; gen. cnin, pl. td. 

covail, 7. 2. sleep; infin. 00 covlad, to sleep. 

coula, v. 2. infin. to sleep; tmp, covait. 

ee } s.m. sleep ; gen. cooalcs. 

éovLavap (00), v. 2. past, they slept. 

éo'oLann (00), v. 2. pres. hab. wont or accustomed to sleep. 

éoolad (00), 2. 2. 1/52. to sleep. 

coicdfoy, s. Fá a fortnight, aso corctrinp; gen. -dire. 

céigesd, ord. adj, fifth; s. sn. a province; gen. -1d. 

coileén, s. m. a whelp; gen. -Léin, pl. id. 

cóithcéile, 5. m. a comrade; gen. td. pl. -Lide. 

coithoeaót, s. /. attendance, company; gen. -C4 ; an cothal 
coithoescéra, the attendant handmaid (see also under 
BlLan-fuaipe). 

céithdeanga, 447. pl. of cérhdeaps, ads. vey red, 

coimhéun, 7. a, protect, keep, guard ; infin. id. 

céitheun, £. ms. a guard, a protection; gen. comheuoca. 

comaipc, s. f. protection, mercy; ger. -aipice. 

céimomLén, (Eo) adv. together, entirely. 

cóithlíonao, v. a. past pass. was or were fulfilled; also 
infin, ; imp. cérimtLion. 

cóithneaTa, 447/. nearest. 

coin, s. 7. of dat. of cu, g. T7. 

coinne, Ss. /. a meeting, a tryst. 
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comce, £. AM. of cu, 8. v3 comse nithe, poisonous 
ee Se ; &t,, hounds of yom 
1, a4). right, just, virtuous ; coms. c ; 
corr, 5. f, dat. of coy, a foot; pe oa by the side. 
Co1rs, v. 4. prevent, hinder, intercept ; ee 00 ors. 
coipppesd (00 or jo), v. a. could or would intercept (44). 
coiríóe, s. 7. a footman, a henchman; gen. td. pl, td. 
coitéeann, 447. universal, public, common. 
coitémne (o5-), adv. Phrase, in common. 
coLathan, 5. ms. a pillar, a prop, a pedestal; gen. colathain, 
pi. id. and coluthna; ina colathan vines, in his 
straight column, ¢. ¢., straight as a column. 
colba, 5. m. a bed-stock, the side-piece of a bed; gen. id, 
collaig, ady. gen. of collaé, wicked, bad. 
coth, a prefix signifying many, equal or mutual. 
cothain, s. /. presence; cura fA n-4 éothaip, you in his 
presence; cura Fá comhaip & cinn vo busin ve, you 
resent to cut-off his head; fA cothaip, comp. prep. 
or, towards; pá cothain m’uilcre, for my harming. 
céthainle, s. /. counsel, advice; gen, td. pl. -Leaca. 
céthaiple, s, /. a mutual project or adventure; /r. céth 
(signifying in composition here), mutual; and ample, 
an adventure, a project. 
cothal, s. /. a handmaid, a maid-servant. 
‘cothapta, £. m. a sign, a token; gen. id. pl. -curde. 
céthcorpuigeacc, s. /. equal pace; gen. -eacta. 
cémbdil, s. /. a meeting; gen. céthddla, when used in 
vernment with the grep. a, it commonly means 
ostile opposition, as pigf1o 4 F-cothddril 4 céile, 
ree towards (ran in opposition to) each other 
. 36). 
comhdaingion, comp, adj. impregnable, firm, closely knit. 
cothdstac, comp, adj, many calocied: i 
cothLainn, s, m. gen. of comLann, a match, an equal ; sr 
feap comLainn ceuo pad pooh againn, each man of 
us is a man, a match for a hun (men). 
cérmhnurde, s, /. a tarrying, a dwelling, rest; gen. id- 
coméncsy, 5. 7, comparing, emulation ; gen. -atr. 
compaip, s. /. the chest, 
compac, s. 7“. fighting, contention; gen. -atc, pl. td. 
cotmhnac (00), ím/. to fight, to contend ; sp. cohpac; AB 
cothpac (pres. Part.) Linn, contending with us, 
con, s. f. gen. of cu, g. v. 
conaib, s. f. dat, #1, of cu, ¢. v. 


concavap (00 or po), v. 4. 3rd. pers. pl. past, they saw. 
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éonnanc (00 or po), v. a. 3rd pers. sing, past, saw; imp. reic. 

ann eccuesene comp. sy the hurared-hattled Cont 

Connaóc, s. the province of Connaught. 

éonnazicra (00 or po), v. a. emph. form I myself have seen. 

Con, S. m. a guarantee, a surety, an engagement (33); also 
cur; 00 b’olc mo cop 04 €óimheao, it would be 
treacherous my guarantee to guard him ; a visit, as 
If 45 woppard plotédna operas haill ibh 'oon éon 
TO, it is asking peace from thee, we have come upon 
this visit (51). 

cof, 7. a. and n, fatigue, grow tired, or weary; 04 cop, 
( pres. part.) wearying, getting tired (50), an example 
of 0a being used for ab the sign of the pres. part. 
and & the poss. pron., lit., at her wearying. 

cof, 7. s. a wearying, a growing tired ; zen. copta; an tpt 
copca, the time of getting tired (13). 

copa, adj. comp. of cédip, right, just. 

copcrs, 447. Al. of copcaip, ruddy, berry-like, 

copicupsc, 447. purple. 

copn, as a drinking-horn or cup, a goblet; gen. coinn, 


copp, Ss. m. the human body; gen. cuinp, pl. 14. 

corp Suite, comp. adj. yellow-bodied. ~ á 

coppathail or -uil, 447. (from con, a twist) wrestler-like, 
angrily ; comp. -thla. 

COTA, 7. $. gen. of Cop, a wearying. 

coptges, s. m. an ornament ; gen. -uibCe, pl. £4. 

copuig, v, 4. arrange, settle, prepare; inf. cépugad. 

cor, 5. f. a foot; gen. coire, pl. copa; a trunk, as at (23) 
En oul a 5-cpann aon corre, not to go into a tree 
of onetrunk, , 

€oT$ (0e), infin. and ag cors, pres. part. of coir; g. v. 

cornath, 7. s. m. defence, protection; ger. cor4nta. 

cnó, s. m. torment, anguish ; gen. cnard and cpndda. 

cpann, £. 7. a tree, a stave; gen, Chinn, pl. td. ; dat. pl, 
cpannatb. 

chann-peampa, comp. adj. pl. of cprann-peathan, thick- 
shafted (34) ; observe that 0a whilst it here influences 
the noun in the sing, has no effect in altering the 
number of the adj. 

cpaob, s. fa branch, a bough; ge. cpaoibe, pl. cnobs. 

cpaoipeac, s. /. a spear, a javelin; ge. -rige, pl. -peaca. 

cpcst, s. m. the body of a beast; gen. cpeata, pi. td, ' 

cpeun, inferrog. pron, what? cpeud oile, what other per- 
son, who else ; cpeuo ay, wherefore, why, whence. 
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or, s. a gullet, a maw, the throat. 

srr pe speed adj. withered-footed. 

Cor, f. m2. a girdle, a belt. 

cpoérae, v. a. cond. would hang ; tmp. cnoc, infin. -Ead. 

cpovacct, s. m. valour, might, bravery; ger. -acca. 

cpofde, s. m. a heart; gen. td., pl. cnotdte. 

cpom-gleann, s. m. a winding glen; gen. -gleanna and 
-plinn, AZ -gleannca. 

cpuadar, £. mt. temper, or sharpness; gez. at 

epuaro-coandaly comp. $. a severe or hard bond, tie, or 
etter. 

cpumne, s. /. the world; gen. id. 

cu, 5. m. or f. a hound; srreg. gen. con and cum, dat, case 
coin and cuin, pf, Ctuin, coin, cond, and coince. 

cuadair (00), ire. v.n. 2nd pers. sing. past, thou didst go; 
amp, TED, ZO, 0. VU. 

suenoer (00), trreg. v. n. 374 pers. pl. past, they did go or 

went. 


cuard (oor, $rreg. U. %. 37a pers. sing. did go or went 
cualavan (00), srreg. v. a. 3rd pers, pl. they heard or did 
hear; tmp. cluin. 
cuaLard (00), trreg. v. a. 3rd pers. sing. heard or did hear. 
chbanta, ind. adj. fragrant, redolent, sweet to smell. 
cuca, prep. pron. to or unto them. 
cupan, prep. pron. to or unto thee. Combinations of the 
éupainne, prep. pron. emph. form of | prep. Cum (which see) 
éugainn, to or unto us. with the personal pro- 
cugamypa, prep. pron. emph. form of | nouns. 
Cugam. to ov unto me. 
cuibe, td, adj. becoming, meet, proper. 
cwibpesd, s. m. a fetter, ‘a raanaclee band, a bond ; gen. 


1g. 

subjaete past. part, bound, tied. 

éuce, prep. pron. to or unto her: see cum. 

€u10, s. /. a part or ight of anything; gen. coos; an 
éuro rá hd, the greatest portion (of the fish); a 
supper, as t° caiteavsf 4 F-curo an ordce sin, 
they partook of their supper that night; an éuro 
Gan ‘oon énoc, the lowest portion of the hill 
26). 

enbmsce, past part. bound, fettered, manacled ; 1984. cwid- 


. tT e 
Cuige, prep. pron. to or unto him ; see cum, 
cu 


e. 
cugess, ord, adj, fifth; s. a fifth, 
ciitthead. 
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cúil, s. 7. a nook, a corner; gen. chile; pl. cuileanna. 

cuilinn, s. m. gen. of curleann, the holly-tree. 

cui, % 4. put, p ce; a h-aitle yin vo cup Songer 
Spdinne pa-beinn a bruce, after that Aonghus put 
Grainne under the skirt of his garment; impose, as 
cheo vo veunrpavra pip na Eearaib fo 00 cute 
Reo ( we passive) opm, what shall I do with these 

nds that were imposed upon me (II). Zhe student 

will note, that one way of distinguishing a tense of the 
passive voice, from one of the active, ts that the initial 
letter of the verb remains in the former case unaspi- 
rated by the accompanying sign of the mood or tense, 
whilst tn the active voice tt ts always affected ; 00 
cuipesd in the present quot. supplies an instance of a 
tense of the passive voice unaffected by 00: win (as of 
games) po cuir an báine caí h-uaipe an Catnbn 
a5ur afi ÉaTna” no Tearhpad, thou didst win the 
goal three times on Cairbre and on the soldiers of 
Tara; 00 cuipeavap vo’ fiacaib ain, they obliged 
him (17); po cuipesd an c-sonsé ap atld an can 
rin, the meeting was then adjourned, 22¢., was put 
upon another day then; send (usually with éum) as, 
feué cá b-punl Onan, go B-cuinpimír curse f, see 
where is Bran that we may send her to him (16); ie 
Guin (re) perm, he summoned; ag cup Le céile, 
pulling with one another, united; cuip capboo ap 
04 eaé dfob, yoke two steeds of them, á, puta 
chariot upon two steeds of them. 

ctip, 5. m. gen. and pl. of cup, a contract, &c., g. v. 

cuipead (00), v. a. past. pass., was or were put; see under 
cut 

éupeaoan (00), v. @ past tense, 3rd pers. pl, they put ; 
tmp. cuis. 

Snes. 00), Ls a. and pers. sing. pt. tense, thou didst put. 

cuippes-pa (00), v. a 2nd pers. sing. cond. emph., thou 
thyself wouldst put. 

Sunpeects (00), v. a. Ist pers. sing. fut. emph., I myself 

ill put. 


cuippimio (00), v. a. Ist pers. pl., cond. emph. we would 
t. 


pu 
óunrinn (00), v. a. cond. Ist pers. sing. I would put. 
cumpimye, T. 4. Ist pers. sing. pres. emph, T myself put. 
curr (00), v. a. 2nd pers. sing. pt. tense, thou didst put. 
culard, 5, m. suit, attire, dress; gen. id. and culod. 
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cum, comp. . to, used after verbs expressive of motion 
expressed or understood : when the verb of motion is 
not expressed, Gum, very often, when combined with 
prepositions, embodies that verb within it, as man 00 
éonnapic Orapmuro pénypatiiarl pin 140 Cuibe,as soon 
as Diarmuid saw them coming (a5 teacc understood) 
to him in that way (43); map 00 éonnainc an cú 
éuipe, as soon as he saw the hound (coming) to him 
(44) ; 00 Gonnaipe Fionn éuige 'Oéifvone, Fionn saw 
Deirdre (coming) to him (48) ; ó éonnaipe fhonn pán 
coiéim fin éurse 1, when Fionn saw her in that plight 
(coming) to him (48). 

cbthouigte, ind. 447. preserved, chased, covered. 

cumur, 5. m. power, faculty; ger. -air. 

cun, £. 2. (also cow), weariness, fatigue; gen. conta. 

cup, s. m.a contract, an engagement, an agreement; gen. 
cup, pl. £4. 

cup (Ab), pres. partof cuipg.v. 7 op cup dip, dealing havoc. 

cupid, s. m. a hero, a warrior; gen. -a1d pl. id.; an 
Burdean cunab pin, that multitude of heroes. 

cutait, 447. pl. of cutac, raging, furious, mad. 

04 (= ve a), Of his, her, its, theirs: (= 00 4) to his, her, 

| its, their: ts a combination of 00, in its signification 
of on, upon, and oa, the relative and means upon 
béar (See first line of text and also Pt. 2 of this 
work). 

04, rel. pron. who, which, that, what, all that. 

04, conj. if; used with the conditional (as mA, if, ts used ' 
with the pres, and fut.) and causes eclipsis. 

04, Sometimes used instead of a, the pres. part ; and some- 
times for s§ 4, at his, her, its, or their; 04 pocoain, 
reaching. 

04, num, 447. tWO ; when used, tt always accompanies a noun, 
00, two being used in counting or without the noun. 

. oAil, s. /. a meeting, a gathering; gez. 'oáiLe. 

vdilead, v. a. pt. pass. was or were given, distributed, 
dealt ; tmp, act. o4111%. 

oaingesn, £. 7. a stronghold, a fortress; gen. oaingin, pl. 
oaingne, . 

wala, comp. prep. conceming, with respect or regard to, as 
to or for. 

oalca, s. m.a foster-child ; gen. id. pl, -carde. 

Oath, S. m. an OX; gen. Orth, Pl, td. 

0am, prep. pron. to or for me. 

odtnatd, 447. skilled, learned, scientific; fr, 04th, a poet, a 
learned man. 
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oamype, prep. pron. emph, of cam, 9. 9. . 

'oÁn, s. m. fate, destiny, lot, store; 4 n-04n, in destiny. 

odna, tnd, adj. bold, intrepid. 

oaome, s. m, mankind, people, the $/. of ouine, g. v. 

oapi, prep. by (used only in swearing ). 

oan, the prep. 00, the rel. a and no, the sign of the past 
tense é 00 4 no), upon which. 

oén, rel. pron. 0b and jo sign of past tense, before which 
at is used. 

DAfid, Ord, adj. second, 

odpaco, 5. /. daring, fierceness, boldness; gen. -a¢os. 

oe, prep. pron. of him, of it. ' 

'eACA40AIS; ireg. U. 2. 3rd pers. pl. trreg. imperf, subj. of 

cór g. v. ! 
weacard, fre. U. 2. 3rd pers. sing. imperf. subj. of cévó 


Tí 

Gaieii, adj, difficult, hard ; comp. 'oescha. 

meAacpis, adj. comp. of preceding, 

vesf, adj. good, pleasing, acceptable ; used only in composi- 
tion 


oeds baile, s,m. a goodly-place ; gen. td. 

vespuinca, s. m. pleasing poems or poetry; nom. sing 
weagodn, gern. -d41n. 

oesgouine, s. m. a good man; gen. id. pl. oeafbaoine, 

wealb, s. m. frame, figure, form, shape; gen. veilbe; 
oealb agur voeanath, shape and make. (See the 
“Children of Lir,” published by the Society). 

'oe4anób, as. persuaded, sure, certain ; sr veanb, it is certain, 
assuredly, i 

oéanath, v. s. one’s make or build; gen. oéantha. 

vesfip, 447. red; comp. veipze. 

wesc, 5. m. or f. an eye; -caib, prep. case pl. 

veapg, v. 4. wound, hurt; infin, veangad. 

veangann, v. 4. pres. kab. is wont to wound or hurt, 

wmeapspaileac, comp. adj, red-eyed ; comp. -arge. 

medpna, ivreg. v. a. did make or do; subj. perf. of véan 
or oeun, 

oedppnsd, ivreg. v. a. pt. pass. was done or performed ; 
tmp. oeun, 

oednnatry, irreg. v. a. 2nd pers, sing. subj. past. thou didst 
do ; tmp, oeun. 

oeithin, s. 7. certainty, assurance; ger. -thne: EO vetthin, 
adz, certainly, indeed. 

véigeanaé (Eo), adv, late, at a late hour; so rgan Te rinn 

O oéifeanoéí anóis, he parted from us at a late 
our last night. 
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oéin, irreg. v. a. do make, perform; voéin shamhail, 

make knowledge or known to us (33); offer form 
meal g. 9. if a : 

oeinbrestnad, s. /. gen. of oeinbreatain, a sister, 

el adj. bt, Mademacst Faisean 

veins, adj. gen. mas. of Deas, red. 

vend, 447. hind, rear; ap 4 04 coir veinrd, upon his 
two tind legs. 


veipbre, re. v. a, 22d pers. Dl. pres. emph. you yourselves say. 
‘eipim, s. vengeance. 
veipimye, trreg. v. n. Ist pers. sing. pres. emph. I myself 
sa e 
veincid . irreg.v., 2nd pers. pl. you yourselves say. 
vey, adj. right; ap Láimh derp, on the right hand. 
voelp, S. an apex, a point; Ó'n 'oonnóLann go 4 béir, from 
the hilt to its point. 
oer, prep. after. 
én (00), a fut. form of ven, g. v. 
oeod, s. /. a drink; ivreg. gen. oige, pl. oeoéa. 
veo, s. /. will, consent ; ger. oedine. 
edn. s. m. a tear, a drop; gen. vedip, pl. DENA. 
veuobsn, comp. 447. white-toothed. 
oeuv-polutr, 5. m. gen. of oeuo-polur, a bright tooth. 
oeug, ind. card, adj, ten. 
oeun, irreg, v. a. do, make, 
voeunad, irreg. v.a 37d pers. sing. imp. mood from veun; 
Seumas ré olc no maic Oi, let him do evil or good to 
er. 
veunath (00), trreg. v. a. tnfin, to ray 
veunpavora, ivreg.v. 4. Ist pers. sing. fut. 
Pomph. I myself will do; 
oetngaip, irreg. v. a. and pers. sing. ful.) tmp. Oeun, g. 1. 
thou wilt do; 
oeunfamasoro, trreg. v. a. Ist pers. pl, fut. 
we will do; 
veuncs, pt. part. made, done; imp, veun; also gen. of 
oetinath, making, doing, performing; reap veunta 
an éLeara pin, a man (capable) of doing that feat (30). 
veupipaimnn, irreg. v. n. I would say; sp. oein. 
01, prep. pron. to her, 
Oia, 5. m. God; gen. 06, pl. Dée, Dete, and Verte. 
141d or 01418, an. obs. s. /. end, conclusion, rear ; only used 
in the comp. prep. & n-01arg, 'nd or ind 'b141$, after, 
oy, 4 num. s. f. two persons; - O6171; governs gen. 
case and applied sal to péint eersonified objects. 
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o1an, adj, vehement, eager, active, strong; Bo v14n, adv, 
vehemently. 

otanrpsorlead (04 n-), pres. art. vigorously routing. 

vibpeaps, 5. m. rebellion ; gen. -peipge. 

voibre, prep. pron. emph. to you. 

vi0b, prep. pron. off, or from them. 

viobran, prep. pron, emph. of voiob. 

vologal, s. m. satisfaction, payment; gen. ofogLa. 

oiog bail, s. /. damage, destruction; gen. “Dá 

ofol, s. m. sufficiency, 

ofolamhnad, s. m. a hireling, a sturdy fellow; gen. -thnatg, 
pl. -tanarge. 

viom, ier ea of or from me. 

viomvsé, ads. displeased, vexed ; fr. ofom, an old substan- 
tive sep ie displeasure, discontent, dissatisfac- 
tio 


n. 
oiongmdil, s. /. a match, an equal; gen. -thALa. 
viongimndla, 5. /. gen. of ghee 
DIONENSY, irveg. v. a. cond. 3rd pers. sing. would do or 

make; 1. 'oeun, 
o1íonEnaim, trreg. v. a. cond. I would do or make. 
DTONNEATS Ts comp. prep. to, towards; v4 i0onnyatgrd, to 


wo1ojima, Ss. m. or f. a troop, a crowd; gen. id. 

oíneac, ady. straight, direct ; comp. vipige. 

vir, s. f. two persons; gen. dire. 

oírsne; adj. pl. of ry, fierce, active, sudden; comp. td. 

oft, s. 7. need, want, deficiency, tn which meanings st Ls used 
as a negative prefix to nouns. 

oft, s. f. harm, destruction; gen. vite. 

'oíCCeana, 5. m. gen. Of vitcion, contempt ; /?. vit, want 
or deficiency, and cion, affection, esteem. 

vitéerlle, s. /. folly, want of understanding; gen. id. 

orale, v. a. refuse, deny; infin. o1uléad; no viult, perf. or 
past, refused or denied. 

olige, s. right, law, ordinance; gen. $d. 

volita, adj. thick, dense, close. 

00, prep. pron, to him; prep. to, of. 

00 fifi, comp. prep. according to. 

'oobnónac, comp. adj. (00, intens., and byénaé) very sor 
rowful, sad, melancholy, or dejected. 

oocapi, 5. m. hurt, mischief; gen. -atp, pl. id. 

000’ for 00 00, to or for thy ; 000’ feuéain, watching thee. 

064, s. m. a scorching, a burning; gen, td. 

0616, prep. pron. to or for them. 
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oordesopianns, comp. adj, very dangerous to meddle with; 
Jr. 00, the intensitive, which becomes oovd before 
the slender vowel e, and esopannas, dangerous to 
meddle with. 

'oóroLám, s. 7. a knotted hand. . 

'oÓ1$. s. 7. (also 061%), conjecture, supposition, a guess; tr 
061% liom, I suppose. 

voilée, ind. adj. comp. of vorlap sore, hard, troublesome. 

vaipe, 4. a wood, a grove, a thicket. oes 

'ooíc, s. /. opinion, conjecture, supposition ; 'oan n-0010, it 
seems (also 'ooí$s). 

00m’, prep. and poss. pron. to or for my. 

vothan, s. m. the world, the universe ; gev. -ain, pi. id. 

oon, for 00 and an, to or for the. 

VOTIN, 5. 77. a fist; gen. ovipn, also DOITIN. 

oopnélann, s. the hilt of a sword. 

vonur, 5. m. a door; gen. oopuiz, hh voipire: our 
euluigce, a door of escape, a wicket. 

vdéran, emph. prep. pron. to himself. . 

vorpZaoilce, comp. past. part. difficult of being loosed, fr. 
00, which signifies dificult, hard, or impossible, and 
ppsoilce, pt. part of rgaoil, g. v. 

Ofi4o1, S. mm. a druid; gen. id. & 'h801Ce. 

oh4016e4ócc, s. /. magic, druidism, sorcery; gé7t. -eacta. 

oneaó; s. m. countenance, aspect; gen. -Ó4. 

opéucca, $. m. pl. of opéuco, a tale, a poem, a story. 

‘opioma, s. f. gen. of 'onom, an ostracism, a cutting-off from 
social intercourse; vudg. a boycotting; fa gearaib 
opomasa opsaordesécs, under the spells of druidical 
ostracism. 

onon$; s. /: a tribe, a race, a people; ger. ogoinze. 

opongaid, s. /. prep. case pl. of preceding. - 

opons-buidne, s. /. gen. of opnong-buidean, an immense 
company; opong, root of English word ““throng,”” 
a throng crowd. 

opusdgoine, s. J a magic wounding; ge. id. 

opuim, $. 77. a back ; gen. opnoma. 

Oud, 5. m. a poem; gen. DUANA, Pl. td, 

ouanac, 447. bardic, poetical, melodious ; comp. -a1ge. 

oúbaó, adj. melancholy, grieved ; comp. -aige. 

oubaine (4), 7. 7. trvreg. past, said; tmp. abain. 

oubaiptrean, 1, 7. irreg. apadd emph, he himself said. 

oúbán, s. me. a fishing-hook; gen. -41n, pi. td. 

oub-corac, comp. adj. black-footed. 

oubpavan, (4), v. 9. trreg. 3rd pers. Ce past, they said ; 
tmp. abain; o oubnaoan-ran, they themselves said. 
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vuib-evuvasn, c, 5. m.a black forehead ; ge. -cuoatn. 

ouib-pléibe, 5. m. gen. of oubs-fliab, a black mountain. 

'ouine, S. 78. or f.a person (man ov woman); gen. id. ; irreg. 

| pl. oaoine; SON ouine, any person, any one. 

otinn, 27€2. pron, to us. 

ouinn;, $. m. gen. of OOfn, g. T. 

'úirí$5, 7. 4. awake, arouse ; 00 Otis, PF. Lense, awoke. 

vuiT, prep. pron. to thee; owcre, empA. to thyself ; aso 
out Féin, to thyself. 

oul, irreg. v. 2, to go, infin. of térd, g. v.; &B oul, pres. 
part. going or leading. 

oul, v. 5. an escape, a getting away. 

Nuthadé, s. a sandbank. 

ound, 5. m, gen. of oun, a fort. 

vucéarac, adj. of or belonging to one’s country. 

é, pers. pron, acc. case, him, it; nom. he, it, with assertive 
verb; é yin (mas.), that. 

ec, 5. m. a steed, a horse ; gen. er, pl. id. 

eaclac, s. m, a messenger, a courier; -Laiz, pl. -Laige. 

eacna, 4 coll, s. steeds, horses. 

eagle, s. f. fear, timidity; an eagla, for fear, lest. 

ealada, 4. /. learning, art, science; gen. -an. 

esyaonca, £. 7“. disunion, variance; gen. id. 

esppcsipvesr, s. . enmity; gen. -o1y. 

earldince, s. /. sickness, ill-health; gd. éd. 

eacopps, Prep. pron, between them. 

é10e49, 4. me, armour, clothing ; gen. -o1d, and -oigie, pl. id. 

éigean, 5. we. necessity ; gen. éigin. ' 

éigin, 447 some; bean éigin, some woman; éigim ote, 
some othcr. 

eile, indec, indef, adj, pron. other, 

Cine, s. 7. Ireland, Erin; gen. €ipeann, dat. Erpunn. 

éineocuf, v. 2. fut. shall arise; tmp. éiprg. 

Cingeasvan, v. 2. 37d pers. pl. past, they arose; imp. Engng. 

éinsear; v. 7. pres. hist. or rel. pres. arises. 

éináirTe, 2. 2. 2nd pers. sing. emph. past, thou thyself didst 
rise, 

éipic, £. 7. a fine, retribution, a requital; gen. -ce. 

1g, v. m. arise; infin. o'éigrd or o'éinÉró; no éis, 
past, arose> 

E1prd (0°), v. ngujin, of msg, g. v. 

éipleas, s. an. destruction ; 04 n-éiplead, to their destruc- 
tion. 

éir, prep. after, behind ; /r. an obs. s. a track, a trace 

éiroeacc, v. s. m. a hearing, a listening. 
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ésrs, £. m. gen. and pl. of 1475, a fish. 

eocaip, $. f. a key; irveg. gen. eoónaó, pl. -peaca. 

eccpnaca. 5. 7. pl. of preceding, 

eolac, adj. learned, skilled, scientific; 7. eol, knowledge; 
comp, -a1$e. 

eolury, s. . a course, a direction. . 

euv, a privative particle signifying not, and has the same 
effect as the English negative un or in. 

euo, 5. /. jealousy; gen. euva. 

ewocpom, comp, adj. light, nimble, brisk; fy. ewo, seg. 
adv. not, and trom, heavy. 

euocsuim, comp. ad: dat. of preceding. 

eug (Co) pt. tense, died or did die; tp. eug; infin. td. 

euLogad, uv. 2. to steal away, to elope ; imp. euLatg. 

eunathail, adj. light as a bird, birdlike : 

ewpiod, s. refusal, denial. 

Fá, put for ba or bu, the gt. tense of ry the assertive verb, 
and like bb, aspirates the initial letter of the follow- 
ing word as r& dead, it was certain, an can Fé 
Upurtéce é, when it was broiled; rá ééithnesra vo, 

r brait to him. her ( j os“ 
, prep. under, to, unto; after (prep. of time n £-céth- 

a ts rin, after that conversation ; acaine ae aol buail 

éim 04 cneoc Fé caod no cAihhBe, he struck a 
blow a I carcase against the side of the rock; 
‘around, about, as ís imneamon tappainn fa é 
An fataly pin a a thick ang or iron, About the 
body of that giant; rá n-a corhaip, for him. 

fava, adj long; níon AL eer it was not long. 


pandas (ag) pres. part, kindling, lighting ; ay b-paougad, 
FÁs; U: a. leave, quit ; imp. emph. pagya, TO fbf, pt. tense, 
left, quitte 


Agais (no or 0’), pt. tense;-left, quitted ; imp. td. : 
ie neat, so tht (he) teak E á sair 
pSgail, v. s. a getting, an obtaining, a procuring; op 

G-pagail, upon getting. 
pagal, irveg. v.a. infin, to get, find or obtain; smp. fag. 
pApbdil, v. a. infin. to leave, &c.; imp, Fasard. 
pogbaim or Fágaim, v. a. Ist pers. sing. I leave. 
popped, v. a. cond, would leave. 
raga, v. a. emph. leave thyself. 

faicpesn, v. a. Ist pers. fut. I shall see; imp. pend. 
Faicrin, v. a. ire. infin. to see; tmp. peud. 
fatcrin, v. 5. a seeing, a perceiving. 
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Faro, s. f. the length, as long as, whilst. 

paill, s. /. advantage, opportunity, leisure; gen. paille. 

pailce, s. 7. a welcome, a salutation, a greeting; gen, id. 

fáinle, s. 7. a swallow, a martin ; gen. td, 

foine, s. 7. a watching, a guard; gez. id. 

r4ipgean, $. m. a sheath, a scabbard; jus; a tightener, /r. 
F4oipgZ, enclose, compress, tighten. 

paitce, s. /. a lawn, a green; gen. id. 

réla, s. 7. displeasure, spite, grudge. 

Fon, v, #, stay, remain, wait, await; infin, O’Panathain or 
o'fuineaó ; v'fan, past tense, staid, remained. 

Fán, combination of é or pao the prep. and an the article. 

fan, v. s. a staying, a remaining. 

Fána, 5. me. an incline, declivity, slope; gen. -ard. 

panpao, v. a. Ist pers. fut. I will wait, &c, ; tmp. fan. 

foot, prep, under, Sc. See ph the prep. 

£401, prep. pron, under him or it. 

FAt\, a contraction of fh, the prep.and yo sign of pt. tense. 

rár, v. 2. grow, spring; o'fdr, At. tense, grew, sprung. 

rérac, s. ms. a wilderness, a desert; gen. -a1$, pl. -aige fr. 
obs. adj. fdr, empty, void. 

FÁrs29 (05), pres. part. tightening, pressing; tf. FÁITS; 
wn fin, 0 F4rp4d. 

pacad, Ss. m.a giant; gen. -aig, pl, -aige; also atad, gen, 
-A1$, pl. -aife. 

Feaca, v. 4. Pl, tense, Saw. 

feacavap, U. 4. 3rd fers. pl. pt. they saw. 

feacaid, subj. fast, no go b-reacato, until (he) saw; po 
frarnuiReacan ve, 4 b-feacaid ye aon focal vo 
ypeulaid, they asked of him whether he had dis- 
covered any tidings (p. 30.) 

fescr, s. f. a turn, a time. 

feaccuy, adv. once. 

fess, s. 7. extent, length; an read (46) whilst. 


feaoapman (ni), def. verb, we donot know. y generally used 


feaoay (noc b-), def, verd, I know not. pio . 
“4 1) 


feaga, s. a beech-tree, a wattle; gen.id. . - ea 

reall, s. m. treachery, deceit ; gen. peile. 

fea, $. 7. aman; gen. pip, Pl. td.; feap acoran, one of 
them; feos eigin, some man; gean arcyiyte, 8 
courier; reap vibpeinge, a rebel. 

ref, 1. nm. give, bestow (with rpáilce), as vo’feapavap 
floncsoin péilce poith Fionn, they gave a truly-pleas- 
ant welcome to Fionn ; make or perform, as oc feapiad 
4 B-Cluicée caoince, their funeral rites were performed 


II 
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fespathail, ady. manly, brave; comp. -thle. 

feapiann, s. 7. land, ground, country; gev. -ainn. 

peapcdile, s. mm. a husband; gen. pipcérte. - 

peapigec, 447. fierce; comp. -arge ; if peapgaigse Aco, (the) 

i fiercest of peer a tar 

adj. comp. better ; positive, mart, good; so m'feánn 

bee FIL é. a m-bad feánn pir), that he would prefer ; 
Ve that it would be better for him. 

feappaodd, 447: pile ke 

feanc, a grave, a tomb; gen. and pl. reapta; gen. also 

eine. 

sons, Fá henceforth. 

feroip, 447. possible. 

rérbmeaéó, ad. energetic ; go pévomead, adv, energetically. 

méin, emph., pron. affix, own, self, 

feinnrde, s. m. pl. of piann, J. v. 

réippoe, 447. fr. reánn, better, and ve, of it; ni réipnpoe 
oíbre yin, 4 Orrin, it will not the better for ye of or 
for that O Ossian. 

Fez, spi Bl s. f. a feast, an entertainment; gen. réire 
and peipoe, pl. id. 

peitpeathap, comp. 447. sinewy. 

reoil, s. flesh; gen. reola. 

feud, trreg. v. a. look, examine, view; infin. o’feucain. 

feucain (45), pres. part. watching, looking, exploring ; tm, 
feud, 8. v. 

reun$ontc, s. m.a meadow; j., a grass field. 

feupiuaitne, comp, adj, grass-greeh, 

peuyos, s. m. a feast; gen. id. pl. -oarde. 

pia, s. m. an obligation ; gen. id. pl. paces. 

1464416, prep. case pl. of preceding. See under cui. 

FIad, Ss. m.a deer; gen. td. and -a10; fl. 11408. 

piadac, s. m. a hunt, a hunting: gen. -A1$8. 

pisdan, s. f wildness ; gen. -aine ; dat. -ain. 

fladnaire or -wye, s. /. witness, testimony; cen. id.; a 
b-prodnutre, comp. prep. of place, before, f¢t., in the 
presence of. 

flappars, v. 2. inquire, question ; ré 3 infer. O'Mappargid ; 
no fhopnuis, Pe. tense, inquired. 

Flappaigrd, v. $. an euquiring, an asking. 

flappugesosn (no); v. 2. 37d gers. pl. pt. tense, they en- 

panbot $. re tent, a hut, a hunting booth; gen. -borit, 

. bots. 

fiann, s. 7. a soldier of the celebrated warriors of Fionn 

Mac C ; gen. péinne, pl. id, and pronna. 
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Frannmgescc, s. f the ancient Irish Militia. 

fill, v. n. return; ifn. o'fillesd; po fill, pt. sense, 
returned. 

pillpeao, v. 2. Ist pers. sing. fut. I will return. 

fiocrhap, 2427. wrathful, fierce, cruel. 

fiodba, s. vz. a wood, a thicket; gen. id. pl. plodbarde. 

plodbardib, s. m. dat. pl. of preceding. 

rion, s. m. wine; gen. fiona. 

Fionn, s. m. a man’s name; gen. Finn. 

pionn-corad, comp. 447. fair-footed, fr. pronn, aay, fair, and 
cor, a foot. 

fíon, 447. true, genuine, real. 

pion, an intensitinve prefix, very or truly, with adjectives ; real 
or perfect, with nouns. 

flopéaoin, comp. adj. truly affable. 

flopusipnesr, comp, s. m, a perfect solitude, a wilderness, 
a desert place. 

riopwpge, c. s. m. fresh or spring water; gen. id. 

flor, s. m. knowledge, art, science; sev. pears. 

fiopaé, 447. knowing, expert, instinctive ; coms, -aige; bo 
piopac, adv. instinctively. 

Fits 5. m. gen. ripe A of reas, a man. 

pineolad, com. a47. truly or very learned; fr. plop the ín- 
tensitive and eolaé, 

ringlic, comp. ad}. truly or very wise. 

ripinne, s. 7. truth; gen. id. 

fitée, card. adj. twenty; influences the noun it qualifies in 
the sing. number ; also mcéeasb. 

plead, s. f. a banquet; yen. plerde; pl. pleads. 

Tó, prep. ; a form of TÁ, g. U. 

focain, 5. 2 presence, company; used only in such forms as 
ina Foéaip, along with him /¢,, in his presence ; ina 
b-poéaip, along with them. 

focal. s. m.a word; gen. -ail, pl. id. and pocla. 

proccss, 7. a. pres. hist. asks, 

Foofainpinge, comp. adj. pl. of fdvfaipping, long 
and broad, fr. póo for fav or rave, long, and rain 
ring, wide. 

fogad, s. m. a marauder, a plunderer, gen. - aig, pl. -aig$e ; 
ro$aé reada, a wild marauder, 

ró$lac, ad. ab arvacen fearful. 

poglamta, ind. pt. part. learned, well-informed, 

Tóbnam (ag or ain), Pres. part. performing, fr. verb posain, 
v. a. perform. 

FORM, Pred. near, close to; a b-progur 0616, near to 

em. 


IIO 


forll (so), adv. softly, gently. 
roeitLné, a a. Bow publish, manifest ; sin. o’foillypiu- 
540 


poillpizesd, z'. 2. pt. tense pass, Was shown. 

foipbte, ind, 447. old, ag 

Fopseangsad (45), pres. part. wounding, fr. verd. poin- 
veans, deer, hhenpinn ae 

o1poineas (so), adv. gracefully, sedately. 

Le ig $. Tn. the hair of the head; gen. puilc, 

foluathain (ap), in giddy motion, unsteady gait. 

fopcdimeur, s. ward, watching, protection; evw. -é10. 

oro, v. 4. hire, retain ; infin, id, 

Forgailce, ind. pt. part. opened ; fr. yoy Fail, open. 

Freapaip, v. 4. answer; wf, -ppa and -poime. 

Fpesgpsd, Ss. m. an gee Zen. -ONTA. 

Pressey, 7. 4. pres. hist. answers; imp. preapaip. 

alee es pron. with him or it; cone den form 


Fáitéáta (ag), pres. past. ministering, attending; inf, sd, 
imp. Fritedit. 
FusZarp, 7. 7. announce, proclaim, publish; inf. puappa 
| and -Faipc. : 
Fusin (00), v. a. pt. tense found ur did find; imp. rag. 
feeneeen (0’), v. a. pt. tense 3rd pers. pl. they found or 
did find; go b-puspovan, until they found; imp, 


. Fas: | 
TuAC, s. m. hatred, abhorrence; zen. puata. 
puigeall. s. w. a remnant, a residue, a remainder ; gen. “ll, 
See note to this word, 
Fingrd, irreg. v. n. fut. subs, will get; Ro b-purgro, that he 
will get, tmp. puis, which ts another form of fag. 
fuigeam, v. a. pres. tense Ist fers. pl. we get or obtain; 
imp. Tó. 


fuisrean, “eg. v. 2. fut. pass, will be found; tmp. act. 
, Pub: i 
Fuspin, trreg. v. n. fut. act, thou shalt leave; tmp. act. 
1 


paippeam, twrreg.v. n, ist pers. pl. fut. we will leave; tm, 
act. fuis. 

Fuil, v. pres. tense is; imp. bí; purl es used with negatives 
and interrogatives and aer relatives governed by 
preps. expressed or understood, and ts also the pres. 
subj., which follows such particles as so. 

fuilingte, aay. patient, enduring, suffering. 

ruilbeancac, adv, bloody-deeded. 

Fug (re), v. a. fut. he will ieave. 
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pub; irreg. vu. n. pres. they get; ip. purd. 

fuilríoc, 7. 5. 3rd pers. pl. pres. emph. they themselves aie. 

fuil, v. 5. 2nd pers. pl. pres. ye are; imp. bi. 

fuiltuged, wv. s. blood-letting, wounding. 

puldin s. 7. excuse, permission; generally used as an im- 
personal verb; when it has the negative wi or nse 
before it, it signifies must, and implies a necessity 
or obligation fo doa thing, as ní fuldiq 'oúinn, we 
are obliged, and with an affirmative tt dispenses with 
the obligation, 

fupurpa, ady. emph. form, easy; also upuy; irreg. comp. 
níor pure or ura. 

Fuparve, 4427. comp. of fupur, easy. 

TUC4, prep. pron. under them. 

54, 5. m.a javelin, a spear; gen. sae, pal, and Faol ; pl. 
$401, Faevts, Hatote, and Foiotea. / 

54), wv a. and n. seize, take, take hold or possession of, as 
00 £46 uaman asur 1meapla §, dread and great 
fear took hold o her (17); go, as ann fin ‘vo 
gabaoan (pt. tense) clanna Neathain 4 n-apo1d 
án C-ppote pusy, then the clann of Neamhain went 
up against the stream (16); come, as pabra (emph. 
imp.) éugainn amaé, come out to us (22); begin, 
commence, set about, as in 2nd instance eoi | 
00 gab mirneaé í, agur 00 Fab ag miúbal ne coir 
'Oí4nmuoa, courage took possession of her and she 
set about (took-to) walking by the side of Diarmuid 
(so). Sing (with a noun of kindred sense such as uan, 
oneuór, 'oán or atnpan), as 00 Fab (rí) 'ouana 4 

an A45uUT 4 pinreap, she sang the poems of her 

athers and her ancestors. 

fabsvsn (00), 7. 7. pt. tense, 3rd pers. pl, they went. 

Zavail, v. nm. infin. of Sob, g. 7. ; AT Heap oampa Fast 
cné Sopur eu ube abit, I am prohibited to go 
or pass thro’ a wicket-door. 

pabail, s. 7. a taking, a seizing, a capture; gen. “ála. 

pobal, s. m. an enclosure, a fold; gen. Sabla. 

gabann, 7. a. pres. hab. does seize or take hold of; imp. 


Aos 
gable. aay, fenced. 
pac, ind. indef. pron. each, every; pac n-son, every onc ; 
gaca ts another form ; saca n-oinesé, adv. phrase, 
irectly, én which gate has the adverbial force of so. 
po pm, sf. a call, a summons; gen, Fapma, pl, td. and 
Bopmanns. See under cup. 


11I2 


BA41:r$e, s. /. valour, prowess, heroism; gen. id. 

Balan, 5. m. a disease, a distemper; gv. -aip, Pl. td. 

H4lLéin, 5. m. gen. of allan, an enemy ; 00 gael apart 
pon sealldin san cdipvoe di0c, we shall inflict 
My wound of a (mortal) enemy, without delay to 


ee. 
$An, Prep. without; the negative with the infin, 
HA01, 5. me. gen. of ó; g.v- 
bar, 447. near, nigh. 
Boyd, ad. rough. 
Hoappos, s. m. a garden, an enclosure; gen. id., pl. 
H4pdavde. 
54 $. m.a soldier, a champion; gen. id. pl. -parde. 
peall, rm. aoe teallarya (pt. emph.), I myself 
promised. 
Zednp, 447. short ; tvreg. comp. nior Sropipo. 
pednp, v. a. cut, cut down, mow, slice. 
bear; s. mt. an injunction ov prohibition, enforced by a charm 


or 
Béine, 447. comp. of seup, sharp. 
peobsn, see under seobsora. 
BeobaoTa, v. 2. fut. emph. I will go; ni feobsvra cupaid 
I will not go (out) to you (22); tmp. B4b ; at parag. 
17 geobso zs, I will take, and tn sane parag. the 
Suture ts also spelled geubao and has the same mean- 
" ing attached to tt, ane ‘ 
eubam, v. 2. fut. Ist pers. Pl, we shall go; imp. gad. 
oe: con}, those. aithoagh, ow-be it, yet. a 
b'bbe, comp. indef. pron, whoever, whatever, he that; grobé 
Aiv, whatever place. 
gidesd, con/. though, although, nevertheless, yet. 
Biltheupad, comp, adj. white-fingered ; comp. -rheupats ; 
pil-theupaig, gen. mas. 
giolla, s. m. an attendant, a man-servant; gen. id. pl. 
“ade, -aige and -a04. 
plollaigeace, sf. attendance, service; gen. -acTs. 
pron £0, conj. although not (farag. 1); see Ft. 2. parag. 
45, where this cony, ts used positively. 
plac, v. a. take; infiz.00 tlacav. 
Slan-fuaine, comp. adj. fem. gen. of slan-fuay, very or 
extremely cold; plan óeing an intensitive prefix. 
plan-luaite, comp. adj. gen. fem. of slanluat, very or 
extremely swift. 


Lan-nabanceac, comp. adj. clear-sighted. 
blsoo, $. =a a shout, a call gen. Zlaord. 
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sleann, s. wt. a valley, a glen; gen. sleanna, &/. sleannca,. 
sloimne, s. /. glass; gen. td. 
pluor, v. 2. advance, march; infin. glusipeacc or 
gluaracc, po gluatpeavan( pi, tense) they advanced ; 
plucty wait, zdiom, advance or go forward, Ht. go 
rom thee, 2. é. from the place where you are at present 
located; the pronouns in combination with orth, the 
prep. are used with sluosy to denote motion forward, 
@s no preety poithe 4 h-aitle pin, he went forward, 
after that; observe also a similar idiom with gab. 
plin-oub, comp. adj. black-kneed ; gen. mas. -owd. 
Bnaic-frann, s. m, the standing army of the Fenii. 
pnt, 447. usual customary; ní pnat, it is not usual; man 
naé snd, as it was not usual. 
gniorh, s. m. an act, a deed, an exploit; gen. -tha, pl. 
Hmothancs and contr. -npa; intext, snioth, written 
Sometimes mith, 8. TU. é 
$0, conf. that, so that, as go n-oednpnad 'oá Lert go 
mulLaé a óéinn ve, so that two halves were made of 
him (ve) to the top of his head ; ts often used for 
no Eo, until, as annpin po cup Muadan Spáinne 
4p & thuin fo pug Leir mile von c-rlaab í, then 
uadhan put Grainne on his back until he carried 
her with him, a mile of the mountain; prep. used 
after a verb expressive of motion signifying to, unto, 
as po éusdoan Eo h-rancan na h-uama (42); they 
went to the remote part of the cave; and with a 
noun of time, it ts a prep, and means till, until, as 00 
éooLa'oan go matron, they slept till morning; defore 
an adj, tt changes the adj. to an adverb and ts equiva- 
lent to the English suffix ly, or like. 
soil, s. f prowess, valour, chivalry ; gen. goile. 
pon, s. /. a wound, a hurt; gen. some. 
$o1neaó, S. m. one who wounds, a wounder. 
pomp, vw. 7. call, summon; vo sors, pt. tense, called, sum- 
moned. 
Hopmn-fuinned 4¢, comp, adj, blue-windowed. 
yo0tan, s.a loud-voiced person, ven. -d1n; fr. Sut, the voice, 
Hdd, 5. m. love, affection; gen. -avd and -ada. 
Spdinne, s. /. Grainne, the daughter of Cormac and heroine 
of the story; gevt. id. 
Syiandn, s. m. a summer bower or house; /7. pyran, the 
sun, 
Hpusd, s. ws. or f. a cheek. 


Bu44r; s. /. a strait, jeopardy; gen. susire. 
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guala, s. f a shoulder; gen. -ann, prep. case -ainn, (Ó. 
Busilne, 

Huy, €0”N7. that, so that, until, and ts the form of the con]. 
BO, used before past tense, 

Hupad or gun ab, £7. mood of sy, the assertive verb, that 
it is or was. 

Sur, MA o, towards; form of the prep. 50, used before an, 
the article. 


{, pers. pron, she, her. 
{, the tnitial letter of the word 1000n, adv, that is, to wit, 
videlicet, namely. 

1, $. f. an island; gen. id. 

140, pers. pron. acc. case, them ; with 17 and pass. verbs tt ts 
nom. form; raoréin, themselves. 

1675; ait after; 1ap\ pin, adv. phrase, subsequently, after 
t. 


TOP, 7. 2. ask, request ; 7777. o'1appord, to ask. 

1afnaes, s. an attempt, an effort ; gev. -acoa. 

rennet (og), pres. part, seeking, asking; $nán. .id. 

ees S$. m, iron; gen. -ainn. 

1appann, 7, 4, kad. pres. is wont to ask, 

1afipiainne, s. a weasel; gen. td. 

14057? V. a. Pres. hist. asks. . 

14R€2, S. 77. a remote district or part ; fr. 1a, ady. western, 
remote, and tip, 7. U- 


1475, S. wt. a fish; gen. éirs, pl. td. 

la CE La , comp. adj, dat. 1? 144C€$Laor, green-landed, emerald. 

ib, v. a, drink ; 0°16, gt. tense, drank, infin. ibe; 1besvsp, Pe. 
tense pl. they drank. 

wear, v. a. pres. Atst. drinks. 

1018, prep. between; also eroryi. 

{§, 5. f. a ring, a collar; piv in Pt. 2. ¢. v. 

imé14n, 447. far, remote, a long distance ; comp. imééine. 

im, an intense prefix which signifies great before nouns, 
very or exceedingly before adjectives. 

Imbeangar, s. m. a reproach, a punishment, a reviling ; gen. 


“Ha, Pi. id. ; 
imeaplo’ s. 7. great fear; gen. id. fr. im, an intens. prefix, 
eapla, fear. 


imine (0’), nom. of amin, play, act upon. 

a Pal tee Havel: gen. -Áim, pl. id, 
imlinn, s. f. the navel; ge. -nne, pi. -nni. 
impeamhain, comp. adj. very thick. 
impeardn, s. 7. strife, contention; ge. -ain. 


IIS 


imctescéo. s. fa departure; opp. tu teaco, which means a 
coming ; ger. -ac04. 

mceaco, s. f. an adventure; gen. -acva, pl. td.; ni h-aic- 
Pircespn 4 n-imteacca, their adventures are not re- 
counted. 

imtesco (ap), pres. part. departing ; tmp. mé, depart. 

imtig, v. mg. depart; min. 1mteaéo; po imcig, pt. lense, 
departed. 

ind, 4 form of 10nd, conj. than ; abbreviated often to 'ná. 

Ind, 4 combination of ann, the Prep. and 4, aad ad rol. 
in his, her, its, or their; adso of ann 6, the rel. 
pron. upon which. 

ind, cony. either, or; or neither, nor (according to the sense of 
the passage), ní nde yuan nd ráthéoolLa v0 beun- 
ath von cé, it is not usual (that) rest or gentle sleep 
should be made by the person. 

indn (= ann dq), in our (causes eclipsts). 

map (= ann 4 pro), in which; po sign of past tense? 

inéinn, s. / the brains; gen. -nne. 

infeadma, comp. adj. serviceable, fr. 10n or 1n, fit for, and 
ferdm, s. /. use, duty, service. 

angean, s. f. a daughter, a girl; gen. ingine, pl. mnfeana., 

infin, s. /. see ingean. 

nsion, s. /. see ingean. 

1nneóras, v. a. fut. I will tell or relate; cmp. nny; ifr. 
4 innpin. 

innipin, v. 4. tnfin. to tell or relate. 

mnpin, s. fa telling, a relating; ger. -rce. 

mmrce, sf. gen. of inmyin, g.v. ; péap innipce, a narrator. 

1nniírcean, 1. 4. Pres. as. ts or are told or related. 

inmypomb, s. dat. pl. the openings of the head and ears. 

imnte, prep. pron. in it or him, 

focvapac, 447. lowest. 

101, a particle which, used in composition, signifies a diversity 
or variety, suck as, much, many, various, 

10L-vataé, comp. adj, many or various-coloured, variegated. 

10L-faoban, 5. m. many-edged (weapons). 

1olrhaoine, s. /. gen. of 1olthaoin varied, wealth or riches. 

tom-agalina, Ss. m. gen. of 1omagallom, a mutual dis. 
course, a dialogue. 

tomáin, s. /. a hurling-match ; gen. -4na, 

1omóna, 5. fi gen. of preceding. 

romAnutde, s. m. a hurler; ger. and pi. id. 

1omanbas, 4. /. controversy, a dispute; gen. -bardr 

10m€41W, T. 4. Carry; (má. 1oméan. 
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tomes, 5. m. a lift, a carry, a jaunt; ge. -aip, pi. tá: 

tomóa, ind, adj, many, much. 

1omvav, s. f. gen. of 1omda4, a couch, a bed. 

tomLuagail (on), speaking often or much, babbling, wan- 
dering, or straying (in speech) ; tp. 1omlusg. 

1ompuig, v. 4. turn. 

1ompsd, $.m. a discourse ; gen. -ard. 

romtuye, comp. prep. as for, concerning, with respect or 
regard to. 

10n, @ particle used in composition, and means fitness, 
worthiness, ‘ ph. id 

10NAD, £. m. a position, a place; gen. -aro, Pl. td. 

10n4:h41l (go), adv. equally, alike. 

1onga, s. f. a nail (of the finger); gen. id. pl. ingne, and 
10hEna. i 

10nHNs, f. m. a wonder, a surptise; gen. -Bnurb, and -Hancs, 
pl. -Hanca. 

10nn40TA, prep. pron, emph. of tonnand, in thee. 

tonnam, prep. pron. in me; ni fuil :onnam Féin aéc BAIT- 
Erbeac, I am only a warrior. . 

10nn2t, prep. pron. in thee; also ionnao. 

tonnacar, s. ms. the bowels, the entrails; gen. -aipi. 

tonnlad (45), pres. part. washing; tmp. 1onnail, ÁN. 
ronnLad, avd ronnLac. 

tonnthuin, adj. dear, loving, beloved ; comp. 1onnthutne and 
anna. 

tonnthuy, Fia a treasure; ger. -uip, pl. id. and ionnmhura ; 
3 10n and meaf. 

tonnpard or -urd, o7 -aig, v. 4. tobhach, draw near; v4 
n-tonnyaigrd, approaching them. 

tonnes, prep. Pron. in them. 

1onnuf; cons. that, so that. 

ty, the assertive verb, it is; pt. tense, bb or bud; fut. bur; 
subj. pres. and past, ab, with which sup ts ly 
Joined, 


1) prep. in; form 7 ann or anny. 


iteann, 7. a. pres. hab, wont or accustomed to eat; 27772. it. 
Lá 5. eve day; gen. Lae and Laci; dat. lo; pil, Laete and 


eva. 
Labain, v. a. speak; ním. 00 Labampnt; 00 or no Laban, 
pt. tense spoke. 
Laete, s. m. pl. of Ld, g. v. . 
lároin, 447. strong, stout ; comp. reg. Lárone, irreg. Cheire 
Léroneacc, s. /. strength, force ; gen. -esaCcoa. 
Laifean, £. m. the province of Leinster; ger, Latgin. 
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Láimh, 4. /. dat. of Lash, g. 2. 

Léith ne, adv. phrase, hard by or adjacent to, 

Léitheuécad, aie A adj, mighty-handed. 

Lath. s. /. ahand; ge. Láimhe; pl. Latina, 

Lath, wv. a. dare, presume; 272/57. 00 Lathad. 

Léthann, v. a. pres. hab. does dare or presume. 

Lámras, uv. a. Ist pers. sing. fut. I will dare. 

Léthpan, v. a. fut. pass. (it) will be dared ; ni Léthpap buain 
pot, it will not be dared to meddle with thee (22); 
an instance of a passive verb used impersonally, 

Lan, s. ms. the full; get, Lain; Lan opin (the), full ofa fist. 

Lán, 32 composition ts an intensitive prefix signifying, before 
an adj., very, extremely, entirely; « attaches to the 
word with which tt ts connected, the notion of fulness 
or completeness. 

Lénardthéil, comp. adj. very huge or vast, enormous. 

Léndilne, adj. gen. of Ldndlainn, very or extremely 
beautiful. 

Ldncalath, s. m. or f. the very earth; gen. -Laith aid 
-Lihan; pf. -Lea. 

peated bth as J. perfect light, perfect day, broad-day; 

en 


Laod, pita a hero, champion; gen. Laoié, pi. td. 
Laodba, td. adj, heroic, brave, champion-like. 
Ldn, s. m. midst, the centre ; gen. Láin; ceanclén, the very 
centre. 
Ldcain, 5. /. a spot, a place; no fás (ré) an an Ldcar 
ne fe (be) left them in that place (49); vere 
also means presence, company, i” which sense tt ts 
enerally used with the preps. & 0r'00, and may be 
translated before, as cangaoap on burdean cupnad 
n vo Lácain finn, that host of heroes came before 
ionn (51); 00 Litain, adv. phrase presently, as 
má bimre am Geata10 vo Létain Leanras cu, if 
I am alive (dit. in my life) presently, I will follow you 
20). 
le, a with ; decomes Lery before the art. an. 
Leabad or Leapa, s. f. a bed; gen. Leabta, pl. Leaptada. 
lLeacc, Ss. m. a grave; gen. -ta. 
Lean, vw. a. follow, pursue; inf. -athain; 00 or no Lean, pF. 
tense, followed. 
Leanavap (no), v. a. 3rd pers. pl. pt. tense, they followed ; 
o Leanavay féin, they themselves followed. 
Leanamain (00), v. a. ním. to follow. 
Leanén, s. m. or f. a lover; gen. -Ain, pi. td. 
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Leanran, v. a. Ist pers. fut. I will follow. 

Leanra, v. 4. tmp. emph. do thou thyself follow. 

Leac, prep. pron. with thee. 

Leaca (ap), distending, widening, gaping; 12f. Leac. 

Lestcaoid, comp. s. f. dat. of (eaccaob. one side, á, a 

side; fr. leat, a half, which in composition 

generally tes one. 

Lesédn-apm, s. m. a broad weapon; gen, -atpm, pi. td. 
and -ajma, prep. case & -&Aaftma441b. 

Leacán-món, comp. adj. broad and great or wide, expansive. 

Lleatbpés, s. f a half shoe (term of contempt); gen. 
-bndige. 

LA, prep. pron. with her or it. 

Léig, v. a. let, permit, allow, give; v0 Léis, pt. tense, let 
go or gave; vo Léisíon af, to escape. 

Léiseaoan, v. a. 3rd pers. pl. pt. tense, they let. 

Léigean (v0), 2. a. to let (go), permit, give; tpi Lao v0 
Léigean, to let three shouts (17). 

Léigpead, v. a. 37d pers. sing. cond. would allow, let go or 
‘permit. 

ten, v. a. ist pers. pl. fut. we will let. 

Léigpinnze, v. a. Ist pers. sing. cond, emph, I would let. 

Léistó, v. a. and pers. pl. imp. do ye or you let. 

Véipiy, v. a. rt pers. sing. pt. tense, 1 let. 

Léine, 5. /. a shirt, a linen garment ; gen. id. pl. Léinceaca. 

Leir, prep. bbe with him or it. 

c . of Least, a half; 04 Leic, two halves, 

Leiteao, s. m. breadth; gen. -tro. 

Letté10, 5. f. the like, equal, such; gen. -éroe; mo 
Leiterore (emph), my own like, the like of me. 

leó, prep. pron. with them ; Led péin, with themselves. 

Leogan, s. m.a lion; gen. -ain, pl. id. ; 04 Leogan, two lions, 

leómainngre, v. a. emph. cond. 1st pers. sing. I myself 
would dare ; zp, Láin. 

León, aay. sufficient, enough ; 1p Leon Liom Cura 04 noinn, 
I am satished (that) you should divide it. 

Leépdortin, s. /. sufficiency, enough. 

Lénslan, coma. adj. entirely bright. 

laog, gen. lige; or Leac, s. f. a flag, a stone, a tombstone ; 
gen. Leice, dat. Leic ; pl. leaca. 

Uratluacpa, adj. land of the withered rushes; from Liat, 
gray, and Luacya, gen. and pl. of Luséaip, a rush. 

long, v. #. spring, skip, bounce; ifn. id.; po Ling, pt. 
tense, sprang, bounced. 


nn, prep. pron. with us; Linne, evph. with ourselves. 
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Uinn-pradclad, comp. adj. many-toothed. 

liom, prep. pron. with me; Liomra, empk. with myself. 

lién, s. number, quantity; Uon pitce ceuo reap, the 
number of twenty hundred men. 

Líon, v. a. fill; infin. oo Lionad; no Líon, pt. tense, filled 
or became filled. 

Ló, prep case of La, g. tv. 

Loélannad, s. . a Dane, a foreigner; gen. -01% pl. -aige. 

Loingeasy, s. m. a fleet, a navy; gen. -17. 

Loinneaca, ad7. glittering, shining, brilliant. 

Loirg; v. a. burn; ín. v0 Lorgad. 

Loipgeann, tv. a. is or are wont to burn. 

Loic, v. a. wound ; infin. 00 Lot. 

Loicvead, v. a. pt. pass. was wounded, 

Lom-Loirgneaó (so), adv. with flaming ardour. 

Lén, Cá provision, store, necessaria, commissariat; ger. 


n. 

Long, s. f. a ship; gen. -Loinse, and Luinpe; dat. Loing. 

Longaid, s. f, prep. case pl. of preceding. 

Long, 5. m. a track, a footstep, a trace; gen. Lumps, p/. td. 

Longatpe, s. m. a tracker, a pursuer; gen. id. 

qonpatnesce, s. f. a tracking ; gen. -aéca. 

Lua (00), v. a. enfin. to mention: tmp, Luard. 

lua rare, v. 2. cond, fass. should or would be betrothed ; 
tmp. ac. Luad. 

Luar, s. m. swiftness, quickness, despatch, speed; ger. 


Luarr. 

Luat, a4/. aici, fleet, swift ; go Lust, adv. quickly. 

Luatgdin,, s. mt, gladness, joy. 

Ludo or Luce, 5. m. people, folk; gen. td. and pl, Luéoa. 

Lugo, adj, comp. degree, smaller ; ar Lugs, smallest ; posttive, 
beag, little, small, 

Lurdpin, w 2. 2nd pers. sing. fut. thou shalt lie; tp. Lurd. 

Luins, s. /. dat. of Long, g. v.; dat. also Loing. 

harness $. m. or f. a coat of mail; gen. Laing and 

áise. 

má, cony. i tits used with the pres. and fut. tense, as 04 if, 
ts used with the cond, 

mac, 5.7m. a son; gen. mic; pl. Maca. 

macatd, Ss. m. dat. pl. of mac, 0. 9. 

maéaipe, $. 7. a low-lying open country, a plain; gen. id., 
pl. -prrde. 

macáoin, s. m. a young man; -o1m; Aí. td. and -otiva. 

macrathail, s. a. an equal, an equivalent. 

maccine, $. 77. a wolf; gen. rd. 
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még, s.f. a plain, a level country ; gen. mise and mdgo ; 
pl. mags. 

mag-bpedég, c. 5. /. a fine plain. 

matoedn, s. /. morning; gew. marone,; FO maton, till 
morning. 

mdrdm, s. /. a defeat, a flight ; gen. madma ; poon madms, 
complete rout. See under paon. 

main, v. 2. live, exist ; 31/87. 00 thapitain and vo thaipesc- 
TAIN. 

maipneobad, v. mg. cond. should, or would kill; tmp. mayb, 
slay, kill; infix. 00 thapbad. 

maire, s. f, beauty, elegance, comeliness; gen. td, 

maipesé, 447. seemly, handsome, graceful; comp. -pge. 

A Repo pie well, then; if so it be = mé sr 640. 

matt, adj. good ; trreg. comp. níor reósv, better; 50 matt, 
i well ; ir Sad liom, Hi 

maic, s. /. success, good, prosperity ; ger. matte. 

maite, £. m. pl, the chiefs or leaders. 

maitpesé, 5. /. gen. pl. of mdtaip, a mother. 

mAbitpeaca, s. f. nom. pl. of same. 

maordeam, uv. 5. 7, a boasting, a boast; gen. maordce. 

maoil, adj. bare, bald, deserted, empty, and ts the form of 
maol, before nouns whose first vowel ts slender. 

maoilednn, s. m. a brow, a bleak eminence; ge. -ainn; 
Jr. maol, bare, bald. 

maoilcrleibe, 5. f. gen. of maoit-pliab, a bare or bald 
mountain. 

maot, adj. soft, delicate; comp. manite. 

maocypol, s. 7, rich satin. 

man, adv, as, like; just as, as soon as: map Connatsic 
O1apimuro yin, as soon as Diarmuid saw that; how, 
as po inmy (Te) 01 pZeul, man v0 Cur ci caogs0 
o4 muincin, pe n-a óLearaib, he related to her the 
news, how three fifties of their people fell by his 
feats (38) ; map 4, where (becomes may aj before pt. 
tense) as oul may op h-oilead sib, to go where ye 
were reared ; so that, as map nad b-paicreab Fionn 
{, so that Fionn would not see her; man Bo, seeing 
that, as ir owine Cu naé b-peacard aon clear op 
an ponte apiath, map Eo 0-crobpad cu clear op 
an §-clesr yin, you are a person that did not see any 
feat performing ever, seeing that you give (the name 
of) a trick upon that trick, z. ¢., you call that a trick ; 
map aon, adv. phrase, together; map rin, in that 
hae SO; mf 40n, at par. 32 means also, in addition, 

es. 
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maps, s. /. gen. of mun, the sea; pi. mana. 

móna, 5. m, the morrow. 

mamó, v. a. kill, slay; infin. v0 thapbsd; po thand, pt. 

¢, killed. 

mapbad, v. Ss. m. a slaying, a killing; no 3nnir (rí) ppeula 

Sin 54¢€ manbas, she related news concerning each 
ing. 

thanbao (00), v. a. mm. to slay or kill. 

mapbad, 7. 4. Pt. pass. was or were killed. 

mala, $. m, an insult, an affront; ger. -a1d. 

mdcaip, Ss. /. a mother; gen. mdtan; pl. máicheaca and 
máicne; gen. pl, mdrtpnead; dat. pl. martpescard. 

mbad, for m-bad. 

mé, pers. pron. I, me. 

mesavdvan-ZLénac, comp, adj, hilarious. 

meay, 447. merry, cheerful, s rightly; sudden or quick in 
motion, as tr meapi-calma. 

meapibal, s. m. stupefaction ; gen. -a1L. 

meapi-calms, comp. adj. actively brave. 

mean-theanmaó, comp, adj. actively courageous, of coura- 
geous action. 

meapisdnca, ind, ad, swift, brisk. 

meaf, 7. 4. suppose, think, consider; tfir. & thear. 

meara, 447. irreg. comp. of olc, bad. 

mé10, S$. rh dat. of méanv, a quantity, a number ; gen. mérve ; 
physique, as o1ar vo éimn ap théro ap 646, two 
persons who excelled in physique all the others (51). 

meidpesé, 447. joyful, glad, festive. 

meinse; s. 7. an ensign, a standard; gen. td. ; pl. -pide. 

meingive, 5. f. pl. of preceding. 

meirse, s. /. drunkenness; gen. id. ; ap meirse, drunk, 

meuvugad, Ss. m. an addition, an increase; gen. -u1$te. 

meup, 5. m.a finger; gen. méin; pl. meupio. 

mian, Ss. #8. a Wish, an inclination, desire; gen. m1and. 

mic, Ss. m. gen. and pl. of mac, a son. 

mile, s. mm. a mile; gen. riled ag td, 

mileadca, tnd. adj. soldierlike, soldierly, warlike, stately. 

milledn, s. m. blame, reproach; gen. -éin. 

mineun, comp, s,m. a small bird, fr. mion, small, an ady, 
used tn composition, and eun, a bird. 

minéopicps, comp, adj. delicate-crimson ; fr. min, smooth, 
tender, delicate, and copcya, crimson. 

ming, & a. soothe; infin. mimugod. 

mionéasosi, 4. /. a small sheep. 

mire, fers. pron. emph, I myself. 

mipneaé, s. /. courage, spirit, manliness; gen. -1$e. 
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micro, s. 7. a meet or fit time. 

mná, s. 7. gen. and pl. of bean, a woman, 

mndid, s. /. dat. pl. of bean. 

mnaot, 5. /. dat. sing. of bean, g. v. 

mó, adj. comp. of mór, great, large. 

mo, foss. prom. my (causes aspiration). 

moé, 44/. early ; bo moé, adv. early. 

moé-dAil, s. /. the dawn; fr. mos, early, and oAil, time. 

moicéinge, s. f early rising; ge. td. 

méingnioth, s. m. a great deed or act; gen, -Bhíotha, fi. 
np and -mancs. 

méipleatan, comp. adj. expansive. | 

modipterteath, comp. s. m. a great flight; gen. -tertthe ; 
móin = mon, great. 

móinénéuo, s. m. a great flock. 

ménaovdn, £. m. a species of mountain berry; gen. and pl. 
-4in. The ménav4n is a red berry that is found on 
wild Fan? mountains. It grows on a humble creep- 
in te. 

mén, ade great, ge, extensive ; trreg. comp. níor mó : Fo 
mom, ade. greatly, by far; mén becomes móin when 

ed before words whose first vowel ts slender. 
móna, adj. pl. of preceding; TSeula móna, great news. 
moyidn, 4. gá many, much, a great number or quantity ; 
en. -óin. 

mónbufoean, s. /. a great multitude; gen. -burdne, pi. id, 

mépénoé, s. m. a great hill; gen. mépcnuic. 

mépodsLaé, comp. adj. haughty, majestic, proud, pompous. 

méppponad, comp. adj. large-nosed; fr. mop, large, and 
Ton, a nose. 

mépuairle, s, me. great nobles. 

muin, s. 7. the back (39) : adso, the point of contact between 
two bodies placed one over the other, sm which signifi- 
cation tt tís almost always in the dative case governed by 
the prep. arp, and should be translated upon, above, 
over, on top of, as no fiubal (re) an conna an thuin 
an 6¢laié yin, he rolled the tun on top of (or over) 
that young hero; pro cuatd an o4n4 feap acoran 
af 4 thuin, the second man of them went upon it, 
t. e,, mounted it. Two further examples occur tn par. 
26, in this signification. 

nfumcip, s. 7. a people, a tribe; gen. -cipe. 

muLLad, s. m. the top or summit; gen. -a1f$ ; pl. -arge. 

muna, cony. unless, if not. 

ns, gen. sing. fem. of the art. an, the; and tts form mas. 
and fea for all cases of the pl. 
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nd, the negative particle not, let not; used with imperatives, as 
nd h-iann, do not ask; h ts inserted before vowels for 
euphony sake, 

ná or “na, conj, than, either, or; neither, nor; a contracted 
form of 10n& or ind, g. 9. 

naé, adv, not, that not. 

nacap, adv. that not, which not (= naó and po), used 
with past tense ; both nat and nacap introduce de- 

sentences, and nacayji ts often contracted to ndp. 

naimhve, 5. 7. pl. of ndtharo or nda, g. v. 

natha, s. /. an enemy. | 

nao, num, 447. nine. 

naonbsn, 5. #s. nine persons. 

nin (= nad and no), a neg. particle and contraction of 
nacap, g. v. 

nánab ( rs yo ba or bu), that there is or was not, may it 
not be. 

nea, indef. pron. an individual, a person, one; neac rip 
ina mná, a person, male or female. 

Neamhanad, s. 7%, a man’s name. 

nears, adj, trreg. comp. of Ray, near; super. 1 nese. 

neimh, @ privative or negative particle, 

neithcion, 5s. m. contempt; ger. -ceana. 

ní, neg. adv. not; used with pres. and fut. tenses; wi mart, 
hardly, scarcely, as ni maic 00 pdimy Leip a Cabasine 
oo’n ce FA nesra 00, an TAN VO Cmte 4 Éoinóim 
yuain, A18 Féin, scarcely did it come to him (7. e. to 
this turn) to give it to the person next to him, when 
his stupor of sleep fell upon himself; vo pdintg és 
here used impersonally ; ni mo, no more, t7 the sense 
of, not any more (persons), as ní mó twit an da La 
oile poirhe rn mA po cuit an Lá pin, no more 
persons fell the two previous days than there fell 
- A day; ni zs sometimes written nid. 

nid, s. f.athing ; gen. neite, pl. neite; pac nid, everything ; 
nid oile, another thas. E ai 

nid, seg. adv. not, put for ni, g. u., and sometimes written 
niod ; nid bud m6, no more ( g. 28); ní mó, no more, 

mh, 8. /. dat, case and put for gnáth, the dat. of smorh, g. v. ; 
fre nith 4 Létthe, by the prowess of his hand (38). 

nih, sf. poison, venom ; ger, nithe, 

nithe,.s. /. gen. case, and put for pnithe, the gen. of sniow, 
a deed, act, or exploit ; na cuLard apm nite asur 
cothpaic, in his armour suit of action and combat. 

níon (8. ¢., ní fo neg. adv, not; used with past tense only, 

níor, sign of the comparative degree, more, 

ta 
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no, cuny, either, or; no Bo; until; go dy wself ts often used 

. to signify “until. 

noó, ind. rel. pron. who. 

nocét, v. a, disclose, reveal, explain, make manifest; “i. 
“cad. 

Ó, . from; ó foin amaé, from that out; 6 foin alé, 

A ee that time forward. e 

6, comf. since; 6 o'eug Marg~néiz, since Maighneis dicd; 
when, as ó éonnaipc Fionn Fón coiéim pin f, when 
Fionn saw her in that plight. 

ó, a prefix to sirnames, and is translated “ a descendant ;” 

en. ui; pl. ua. 

óg; 4d/. young ; comp. Sige. 

Seam, $. sn. an occult manner of writing used by the ancient 
Irish; gen. of 1m. 

dglac or ÓbLaoc, s. wm. an attendant, a young man; gen. 
“Laoi; pl. id, and -Lacea. 

ovdée, s. f. night; gen. id. £1. ordéeada. 

o1ve, s, mm. a tutor, professor, instructor, teacher; gen. id. 
pl. ororde. ' 

óil, 5, m. gen, of OU, g. v ; 0410 Sil, a convivial, meeting. 

otle, ind, tndef. adj. other, another. 

oilesd, v. ac, pt. pass, was or were reared, nourished, or 
educated; zp. act. oil, 

oileán, S. ms. an island ; gen. oiléin, pl, id. 

oilednaé%ad/. insular ; comp. -A16e, 

dip, €07. for, because; also in. 

oipdine, 5. /. reproach; gen, td. 

oipesccar, s. m. an assembly, a convocation; ge. -air. 

Osrin, s. 2. the Poet Ossian, son of Fionn Mac Cumhail. 

él, s. m. drink, drinking; gen. 611; 'oáil, Óil, asur aoib- 
nesra, a convivial and pleasant cine: 

ól, v. a.dnnk; injin. td. ; 'oeoc 'o'ol, to drink. 

olc, adj. bad, wicked, evil, vile, treacherous; irreg. comp. 
nior mesa; tf olc Liompa, it is a grief to me. 

ole, s. m. evil, harm; gen. wile. 

olca, adf. pl. of olc, g. v. 

onnéon, s. ms. a banner, an ensign; gen. -¢om; pl. id. and 
onncona. 

Op, $. m. gold; gen. dip. 

opodn, s. m. a piece, a portion; gen. -41n, pi. td. 

Spougsd, s. me. array, trim, or condition ; gen. Gpourgte. 

opm, prep. Pron. on me. 

opmpa, prep. pron. emph. on myself. 

oppaib, prep. pron. on ye or you; emph, opparbre. 

oppainn, prep. pron, on us; emph. oppamne. 
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uppta, prep. pron. on them; emph. opptsyan. 

ofc, prep. pron. on thee ; emph, opera. 

ór, when prefixed to the adj. ayo, gives to the latter an adv. 
force, as dy Spo, clearly ; ór cionn, comp, prep, above, 
over. 

ór ( = ó thecon;., and 17, the assertive verb); ór mire, since 
itis myself; ór biodba Ho tu, since you are an enemy 
to him. 

pian, s. f. a pain, a pang; gen. péine; pl. pianca; prep. 
case se pine et, 1 

óg, 5. f. a kiss; gen. pdigze; pl. pósa. 

votk, he mire, áit, Sú a Hoc’ gen. pull, pl. id. 

proinn, s. f. a dinner, a meal ; a/so ppuinn ; gen. ppomne; 
pl. -n or -na. 

n4b4o, Ss. ms. a warning, caution, notice, hint; gen. -a1d. 

pabsaoasy, irreg. v. n. pt. tense 3rd pers. pl. they were ; used 
in asking, denying, or demanding, or when the pre- 
ceding relative 1s tn the dative case. 

pacpan, trreg. v. 78. Ist pers. sing. fut. I will go; 

pacpad, irreg. v. 8. 37d pers. sing. cond. would 
go; tmp. cerd, 

pocpam soto, ree v. ng. Ist. pers. pl. fut. 
tense, we go; 

140 (‘00 or 4), irveg. v. M. infin. to say; tmp. abain; at $. 
70 00 fdd ts used for v0 pbrd, pt. tense said. 
padapc, s. m. sight, view; gen. -aipc, pl. id.; ar pradaric, 

out of view. 
pae, S. & time, a space oí time; gen. id., and née; pi. 
e 


paid, big , Sub, verd pt. tense, was or were; when used sí 
S particles of asking, denying, or demanding, 

or when the preceding relative ts tn the dative case ; 
pres. tense purl; imp. di. 

p\1d, trreg. 1. n. pt. tense, said; imp. abaip; oubasine ís 
the more usual form for the pt. tense, and a form 
which is sometimes substituted for pivo tn the text, 
even ín the phrase to which the latter seems to be con- 
fined; no Lada Copmoac agur ir é po pndrd, 
Cormac spoke and it is (what) he said (2) ; no Labain 
Spdinne sagur T é 4 oubsinc, Grainne spoke and it 
is (what) she said. 

psardceap. ee v. n. pres, pass. is said, termed, or 
c 


p4imig, irveg. v. n. pt. tense, reached, 6 realert ; 
An640485, irreg. v. M. Pt. lense 3rd. Pers. Pl. > imp. nig. 
none they reached ; 5 
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non, S. 7. a rout, a breaking, a tearing; gen. praoin; haon 
mé40ma, complete rout; J:t., the rout of defeat. 

né, prep. to, by, with, or from; also Le. 

pérd, 447. straight, disentangled, smooth. 

pav-dinge, c. s. a ready, clear, or plain direction; $. ¢. a 
road cleared of obstructions; yen. 1d. 

pérdig, v. 2. provide, agree, make ready, prepare. 

péfocesc (00), v. a. mm. to adjust, arrange, regulate ; sp. 


TIE. 
perthdinesd, comp. adj. straightway, direct. 
fvéin (00), comp. prep. according to. 
preuthpafoce, md. pt. part. aforesaid. 
neurmcúir, s. the forefront, vanguard. 
114; prep. pron. with her; modern fori, Line, 
mam, adv. ever, at any time (up to the present); also 4 
: qiath, or a Wai 5 i ae 
ib, prep. pron. with ye or you; mu emph.), with youre 
: pr sive madera ib you; pubre (emph.), y 
, $. m.a king, a sovereign: gen. td. ; pl. nitie. 
le -Féinntóe, ¢. s. royal chamipione PW 
pipne (00), erreg. v. a, made or did make, did ; 7. véan, or 
'eun ; 00 pigne (ré) pein agur Orapmuro ain 4 céile 
go coppamuit, he hi and Diarmuid made upon 
one another angrily, :. e.; attacked one another (35). 
pigneaoap (00) trreg. v. n. 3rd pers. 
pt. pt. tense, they made ; 
pignesr (00), trreg. v. N. Ist pers. sing. 
pt. tense, [ made ; = 
sem (00), (re. VU. n. 2 S. Sing. 
Nant Pee tana ade’ make á 
yigteaé, s. m. a royal house or palace; gen. pigcige. 
pinn, prep. pron. with us; other form Linn. 
finn, Ss. f a point, the top; gen. pinne; pinn on Saoi, the 
point of the arrow; light, as inn v0 prs, the light 
of your eyes. 
piog, s. m. gen. and pl. of wit, as ‘ 
10m, prep pron. with me; other form liom. 
Ot: pale pron. with thee ; other form Leac. 
Mr, prep. pron. with, to, or from him, or it ; modern Letr. 
fi pin, adv. thereupon, upon that, with that, . 
itro, v. 2. pres. 3rd pers. pl. they run ; tm. pit, run, rush ; 
infin. Wt, also pite. 
414, prep. pron. with to, or from them ; modern Leo. 
po, 4 sign of the past tense. 
no, an intensitive prefix denoting great, or very, as notai, 


a great prince ; no-beag, very little 


imp.oeunorvean. 
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po -beag, comp. adj. very little; ip no -beag nad n-veadard 
bnaoán 4 bested can Deul Spndinne, the breath 
of her life almost went through the mouth of Grainne ; 
Zit., it is very little that the breath, &c. 

floéosin, s. /. a journeying, a reaching, or arriving-at. 

poflait, s. m, a great prince or chief; gen. -flata. 

poss, s. f a choice, a selection, the best ; gen. pogan; pi. 
“nd. 

floithe, Prep. pron, before him; prep, of time, before. 

proinn, wv. a, divide, distribute, share; tafin, td. 

floinn, v. s. dividing, sharing, distributing ; also the infin. 
to divide. . . 

poinnpead, v. a. cond, would divide. 

nompa, prep. pron. before them. 

por, S. 7. a promontory, an isthmus; gens. ndip, 2£. 14. 

OFS) S. mm. an eye; gen. 0373. 

ine A $. f. a iná pon id 52, -neaca. 

Pug, irreg.v. a. pt. tense, carried, brought, bore ; imp. ben, 
ne 4 uz oppca, the place upon which (he) overtook 
them. 


pugamanp, erreg. v. a. pt. tense, ist. pers. Pl. of bermp, g. v. ; 
ni pugamap on báine an & céile, we did not win 
the goal upon one another. 

pothait, s. 7. manner, appearance, similarity ; ger. pathta. 

p4théoola, s. m. soothing sleep. 

pon, combination of anny and an, the article, 

yon, an emph. suffix, ownselves. 

pool, wv. #. think. 

_ fáram, s. m. satisfaction, pleasure, satisfying ; gen. -aith. 

rároa, ind. adj. satisfied. 

porurg, uv. a. satisfy, suffice. 

pousisLeing, comp. s, armour for the upper part of the body; 
Jr. youats, the upper part of the body, and Leins, 
armour; pousis-Leins 4 onoma, the dorsal plate or 
back-piece of his armour; as no cup o TS14£ An 
yousig-Leins 4 opoma, he slung his shield upon his 
dorsal armour-plate. See Editor's note. 

mé, pers. pron. he, it; an emph. suffix, self; as mire, I myself; 
card, num. adj, Six. 

peabsd, s. m. a hawk, a falcon; gen. -a1é, 

yeaé, adv, rather than, before, in preference to. 

peace, num. adj. seven; causes eclipsis. 

reals, s. /. a hunt, a chase; gen, reilge. 

rean, ad. old, ancient ; comp. pine. 

reap, ad. sour, bitter; comp. reipbe. 
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fosyath, s. mm. a standing; gen. -anh; po Ccuin (pe) mas 
fearath é, he put ic standing | Uit., in its standing. 

reilge, s. f. gen. of reals, g. 2. 

feinthid, s. . gen. Ch DA bonne old mead. : 

reolrpaoaoir, v. a, cond, 3rd pers. pl. they would point out ; 
Jr. reol, v. a., point out, guide, instruct, direct. 

TS401L, uv. a. loose, untie; infin. vo pgaoilead ; 00 TS401- 
Lead, pt. pass. was, or were loosed. 

TEAOILeaS, uv. 2. Pt. Pass. was loosed ; infin. to loose. 

ppsoilpean, v. mg. Ist. pers. fut. I will loose. 

Son, 7. 4. part, separate; znjfin. 00 ppapad or pgaparhain. 

Tan (po), v. 7. & tense, parted, separated. 

rpeul, s. m. tidings, news; gen. rpéil, 'W rEeula, prep. 
case pl. -&1b; aon focal, vo rgeuLa4ib, one word of 
news. 

ppeuloipescc. s. /. tidings, news; gen. -eacta. 

TEian, s. /. a knife, a dagger; gen. TSéine, and rgine, pi. 


éana. 
T814£. IS a shield, a buckler; gen. rpérte, pl. praca. 
TBmíobaó (no), v. a. pt. pass. was or were written ; tf, 
ob. 
renor, Be i, destructive. 
rSrior-burlle, c. s. m. a destructive stroke; gen. -buille, 
: ate if 
win, 1. 71. Cease, desist; 12/57. 00 á 

Fol pers. pron. they; m&oT7on; pak (has themselves. 

rian, adj. westward, west. 

yb. pers. pron. ye or you; yibre, ee dáil you yourselves. 

plead (45), pres. part. turning, revolving ; tmp. pil, turn, 
revolve. 

plead, pres. part. shedding, also pt. hab, was wont to shed; 
tmp. yil (p. 12). 

fin demons. pron, that ; annyin, adv. of time, then; of 
place, there; an can yin, then; an can ro, now, 

rin, v. a. stretch, reach, hand ; no fin, pt. tense, reached ; as 
po fin Sndinne an rHian cum Or1apmuva, Grainne 
stretched the knife to Diarmuid (rin a verb of motion 
followed by cum, which governs the gen. case). ~ ~ 

rinnreap, :. #2. an ancestor. 

piovs, s. m. silk; gen. ed. 

fiep (00), adv, for ever, always, continually, eternally. 

rion, adj. continual, ever, long, lasting ; this vocable is often 
prefixed to a word to denote continuance or perpetuity, 
as in ylonéoolad, g. v. 

fiopcovalca, s. m. gen. of following. 
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fiopéoolad, s. m. a continuous sleep, very deep repose; 
| gen, -Cooalca. 
plotédin, s. /. peace; gen. -é4na. 
piubal (45), pres. part. going, in motion, walking, travers- 
ing, marching; im. prubail, g. v., 
piubail, v. a. and n. walk, traverse, march, roll, move. 
piubal (po), v. a. pt. tense, rolled (26). 
plabyia, s. Ae a chain; gen. id., pl. -purde; prep. case pl. 
6 


opardib. 
ric, s. a peace, reconciliation ; gen. rite. 
plac, s. f. a fishing-rod (23); a rod, a switch; gen. plaite, 
pl. placa; gen. also yluice, from which dat, ylutt. 
pless, s. há spear, lance, or javelin; gen. 1d. and pléige, 
pl. plesga. 
pliab, s. lh a poantain’ gen. plarb, 21. plérbée. 
rlige, s. f. a way, road, path, passage; ger, id., pl. yligte. 
ploy, s. m. a side. 
plusg, s. mt. a multitude, a host, an army, a legion; gen. 
| pluarg, pf. pluaigce; gen. pl. pluatgcead. 
pluatgcess, 5. m. gen. pl. of pluas, 8. v. 
TMI op, Ss. “”. marrow, pith. 
rmuain, vw 4. think, consider. 
TÍ; s. 7. dat. of plac, g. v. 
pnadmato, v. a. pres. tense, 3rd. pers. pl. they knot or link ; 
imp. pnovom. 
pnardm, 5. mm. a knot, a tie; gen. yuadma, pl. -manna. 
fníorh (a5), pres. part. winding, curling, twining ; 19. 
iom 


me ip á 

ro, ind, dem. pron. this. 

poiles¢, 5. m. a willow, a sallow; gen. roilig, pl. Ke. 

fon, dem. pron, that: a form of yin. 

Poip\, 447. easterly, eastward. 

fon, 5. m. sake, cause, account; apa TÓnran, for his own 
sake; an yon, comp. prep., for the sake of, on account 
0 ” 

fon-cpit, c. s. a vibration, fr. ron, a sound, avd cynic, a 
trembling. 

fonn, adv. here; used for annro. 

fonnas, s. mm. a rampart, a palisade ; ge. -a1d. 

TNOCA, S. me. gen. of put, g. v. 

THUC, 4. m. a stream, a current; ger. ppots, Pi. td, 

TCAD, v. 7. Stop, stand; no fran, 2. tense, stood, 

yusaitnio, s. /. a string; gen. -nroe. 

yuan, s. m.rest, slumber, sleep ; ger. Tu ain. 

peor, adv. up ; used with a verb of motion, 
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ré, adv. yonder, beyond. 

yurd, v. 2. sit; infin. purse, or purde; ina purde ( fem.), 
sitting; pio-cuin (re) HpdAmne ina surde, he put 
Grainne sitting; no (uro, pt. Lense, sat. 

yurde, s. m, a seat, a sitting; gen. and pl. td. ina Tube 
seated ; /z#, in her sitting (position). 

pail, s. /. an eye; ger. rúile, pl. td. 

pale, s. /. pl. of preceding. 

rinse, s. /. courtship, wooing, a suit; gen. £4, 

yal, adv. ere, before. 

cabain, ivreg. v. a. give, take, bring, perform, execute, 
inflict ; infin. 00 tobaine; pt. tense, tug. i 

tabsipnc (00), írreg. v. a, infin. of cabaip, g. vU.; 00 
tabaipc cúice, to bring to her. 

ani irreg. U. a. 2nd pers. pl. imp. emph. do ye take 
41). 

táim, sub. verb. pres. lam; emph. cdimye. 

chin, s. 7. a herd of cattle, a flock; gen. cána, pl. chinve: 

céimg (00), wrreg, v. n. pt. tense, came, or did come; tmp. 
€28, 07 TIE. 

caipibe, s. m. profit, benefit, advantage; gen. td. 

CAINND pe, 5. wm. a promise. 

caipoioll (v0), v. a. sm. to view, examine, observe, re- 


connoitre, 
case, s. f. deposit; gen. id.; tyuaill cairte, a safe- 
eeping scabbard. cae re 


caLath, s. m. or f. earth, soil, land, country; gen. calthan. 

tan (an), adv. when; an can fo, adv, at present, now; 
Jt. Gan, an obs, sub, time. 

Cangaty, ivreg. v. M. 2nd pers. sing. pt. tense, thou didst 
come, 

tAngamayi, trreg. v. MN. Ist pers. pl. pt. tense we have come. 

rob, f. T a side, support, favour ; gen. caoibe, pl. caoba ; 
4p €605, in support or in favour (of), 

caobfoLluir, cora. adJ. cheerful. | 

tay, prep. over, across, through ; becomes CA before the 
article an: tap h-aiy, adv. ( fem.) back, backwards ; 
Caf & sip (mas.); Tap d n-ary (Pl. mas. and fem.) 

capisd, ad7. agile, active, nimble, quick. 

canb, s. m. a bull; gen. cain), Dé. td. 

cap Ceann, comp. prep. in preference to. 

capla, v. def. happened, chanced, fell out, ov came to pass, 
befall, mect ; cánla Spdinne ain, Grainne happened 
on him; ¢.¢. met him; ¢his verb, which ts only u:ed 
in the 3rd pers, sing. and pl. of perf. indic. and Sui’, 


ed 
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has often implied in its meaning a verb expressing 
motion, as at parag, 28, po tuipling (re) ap go 
nae berg tinn an gaot ché n-a Cpotde Tuar, he de- 
scended upon it so that the point of the arrow hap- 
pened (to pass or go) up through his heart. 

capéry, comp. prep. ( governs genitive) after. 

canéip, adv, after, afterwards; cigeapnarde vo Cuirim, after 
the chiefs had fallen; /:#., after the chiefs to fall; 
canéir ts nearly always, as an adv. followed by this 
construction, which may be considered as equivalent to 
the Latin ace. before the infinitine. 

cappaing, v. 4. draw, pluck, drag; ním. 00 Cappaing ; fro 
tappaing ; Pt. dense, drew. 

CATT, prep. over, across, through ; form of prep. tan, before 
the article an. 

cappna, adv. athwart, across, crosswise. 

cé (an), indef. pron, the individual oy person ; also an ci. 

ceact, S. m. a coming, an arrival, or approach ; gen. teacta. 

ceaé, $s. m. a house; gen. cige; pl. cigte. 

ceaplad, s. sn. a hearth, a fireplace, a household; gen. 
weanlelh 

Ceamain, s. 7. Lara; gen. Teathprae. 

ceangZa, s. /. a tongue; gen, zd. 

ceangpmdil (00), v. #. infin. to meet, happen, or happen- 
upon. 

ceanpindil, s. m. an encounter, strife, a battle; gen. 
-thALa. 

ial vl n. pres. hist. or rel. pres. happens, or chances 

to be) 


ceanna, ind, adj, pl. of reann, firm, bold, stout. 

cesar, 447. south, southward. 

cér, irreg. v. n. go; infin. oul ; cérdeann, pres. hab. wont 
to go. 

cébead, v. 2. pt. hab. used to go; at par, 6 this meaning 
ts equivalent to “ used to be contained.” 

ceitheal, s. f. a shade, a shadow; certhedl bair, the shade 
of death. 

ceine, 5. f. a fire; gen. ceinead, pl, tence. 

ceinn, 447. gen. mas. of teann, stiff, severe, hardy, well- 

contested. 

cert, ady. hot, fiery; comnac cert, a hot fight. 

cert, v. ”. flee, fly; infin. 00 teiteatir. 

ceunna, 1. 7. recover; infin. id.; ndn Ceupna (ft. tense) 
that there did not recover. 
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ci (an), indef. pron. the person or individual; also cé. 
cigeapina, s. m. a lord, a chief; gen. td. i. -narde. 
TI51d, trreg. v. MN. tmp. 2nd pers. pl. of TE, let yeor you 
come. 
cipesd, irreg. v. 2, tmp. 3rd pers. sing. let come. 
cime, gu SJ. the end; gen. a cime paogail, the end of 
e. 


cimdioLl, an ods. s. a circuit, compass, ambit; only used as 
a comp. prep. in suck forms as ind timcrolt, around 
him; iná cimctoll, around her; ina v-cimcioll, 
around them. 

cinnespnad, comp. adj, having stout ribs, strong-ribbed ; 7/7. 
ceann and aynaé, ribbed; /r. Arna, $. m. a rib. 

ciocraty, v. #. fut. will come; tsp. uan or Cif. 

tromain, v. a. bestow, bequeath; infin. id. ; 00 Comain, 
is tense bestowed; with céileabpad, tt means to 

OER Rep RNR 

tiomnsavayn (00), v. 4. pt. tense 3rd pers. pl. they bestowed ; 
00 Lomanosn Jeiteaten, they bade farewell, 

ciomypugas, s. m. a collection; gen. -puigte. 

cíonóL . Im a gathering, an assemblage; gen. C1onóLca, 
pl. ta. 

tiondlca, $. m. gen. of preceding. 

cionyrpnath, s. me. an inception, a beginning. 

cin, s. /. a land, a country; gen. cine, pl. clopntsa; a o-tín; 
adv. ashore. ' 

ciubpad, trreg. v. 4. cond, would or should give. 

ciubayi, trreg. v. a. fut. I will give. 

ciubpamaorry, trreg. v. a. cond. we would bring or give. 

cnut, 5. m. or f, expectation, longing; gen. tnita. 

cocail,v. a. dig, scoop, root; infin. 00 toéwle ; no Cocail, 
pt. tense dug. 

co¢maipe, s. f. a marriage-treaty ; gen. id. 

cÓE, 7. 4. raise, lift; po CóE; pt. tense, lifted; infin. v0 
tóspbáil. 

tógbáil (00), sn. to raise, to lift. 

coidim, 5. /. a weary plight. 

coipicim, s. /. numbness, a stupor, a deadness; coinéim 
yuan, a dead-sleep. 

coipmesrs, s. m. a hindrance, an impediment ; gen. torp- 


MiTs, ta. 

TOINT, af quantity. 

tors, 5. /. expedition. 

comalcuy, S. m. victuals, ae 

comaty, v. a. measure, weigh; ním. TA; no Coma A 
tense), measured, reat re 


TP 
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conn, £. m. or. 7. a wave, a billow; gen. cuinne ; ó. comma, 

conna, £. a tub, a tun; gen, id. 

cónuiseacc, s. /. a pursuit; gen. “CA. 

cnóc, 5. 74. or f. time, season; gen. TpdCa, P/. ad. 

cné, prep. by, through; decomes tney before the article on. 

cpear, rz, ord, ad. three. 

Treatan-thoipe, comp. adj. gen. fem. of Treatan-hdop, 
great waving. 

tTyreun, 447. strong, powerful, mighty; comp. tyréine. 

cpeunsdpesé (so), adi. lamenting, wailing. 

Tpeun-copip, ¢. £. #2. mighty twist ov turn. 

tpeun-corad, comp. adj. firm or active footed. 

cneunLaoó, c. s. m. & strong warrior, a champion; gen. 
-Laoié, pl. ad. 

ti, card. ad. three. 

cyat, s. m. a chief, alord, a noble, a leader; gen. cpeic, 
71. cnwota. 

cots, prep. prov. through them. 

aa, 5. 78. a district, 

tno, S. /. £2”. of THOID, g. T. 

thorn, s. 7. a wrangle, a quarrel; ge. -00, pl. 12. 

tporg, s. f. a foot; gen. choiste pl. id. 

cnom-énotbeaó, co)”. ady. heavy-hearted, 

chu4$, ad, miscrable wretched, pitiful. 

tu, pers. pron, thou; tu (asp.), ace. case. 

cuaid, adj, north, northward. 

tyuaill, s. /. a sheath, a scabbard; gen. cpuailte, pi. 
-e4ca. 

cualoing, ad. able, capable. 

cusipim, $. ye a conjecture, a guess, aim, intent ; ge”. -prme; 
rá Cuampim, with the intent or drift. 

Cuaca Ne Danann, the tribe of Danann who led the fourth 
colony of people into Ireland. á 

cuapaysabail, s. description, account, report. 

cur, irres. v. a. pt. tense of tadain; generally stenifies 

: “ brought er oe when Vllerwed ed the ae 

cum, or Le; and ‘‘ gave,” when followed by the prep, 
00; Cus fionn a Bpracan, Fionn pledged his word ; 
tus Spainne a h-a§ard sip Dranmuro, Grainne faced 
Diarmuid ; tugavap, 37d fers. pl. Pl. tense, they gave ; 
tus péclear ap on s-cLear pin, he gave a trick upon 
that trick, ;. ¢ he called that trick a trick, 

cwgyin, v. 4. 777114. of cuis, understand, know. 

cuiLLe, or curllead, s. vr. more, an addition, a tilly ; cille 
ceantail, an additional bond. : 
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caiplins, v. 2. descend, come down; infin. id. ; po Curp- 
Ling, pt. tense, descended. 

cuinreac, ad, tired, weary, mournful. 

Cúil'Se, or cúrsa, adv. sooner. 

cure, v. 4. fall; ínfin. 00 TuITIM, 

tut (00), @. a. pf. fense, fell. 

€uicim (00), 7. a. and n. inf. of TUT, J. Ve 

Cuicío' 04 (00), 7. 4. 3rd pers. pl. pt. tense, they fell. 

Cupay, 5. 7”. a journey, a voyage, a travel; ger. -aty. 

tulad, s. y. a little hill, a knoll, a mound, 

túr; s. mz. a beginning, an origin; ge. Cúil. 

tuys, Pers. pron, emph. thou, thyself; also cúpóin. 

waib, prep. pron. from ye, or you. 

uid, prep. pron. from him ov it; also uarve. 

uaim, 5s. /. a cave, a cavern; gfe. uattiie, uals, and 
uaman; pl. id. and uas. 

uim, prep. prov. from me; eph. uaimre. 

usin, s. fan hour, a time; ge“. uaine, 24. 12; an usip, adz, 
when; an uain pin, edz. then. 

uaiple, s. f nobility, rank; ger. id. 

uaic, prep. pron. from thee; eh. uartye. 

uaitne, zd. adj. green, greenish, , 

ualac, s. wm. a burden, a load; gez. ualarg, pl. ualarge. 

wuaria, 5. /. gen. ofuasin, 8. v. 

uamhan, 5. a. dread, amazement; gen. -ain. 

uata, prep. pron. from them. 

uball, s. m. an apple; ger, -aill ; 2, uballo and ubLa. 

ublo, 5. 7. pl. of uball, g. 7. 

uct, Ss. m. the breast ; ge. o¢t4. 

tio, ind. demons. pron, that, yonder. 

ui, gen. sing. and nom. pl. of o, or us, a descendant of a tribe. 

uilc, 5. m. gen. of olc, evil, mischief, harm. 

wile, tad. indef. pron, all, whole, every; 50 h-wile, ade. 
altogether, wholly, completely. 

wime, prep. pron. around or about him. 

úineuocnom, comp, 4477. very, or exceedingly light, brisk, or 
nimble ; /r. ti or tay, @efore a slender vowel), an in- 
tensitive prefix, ewo, Not, aad trom, heavy. 

uipearba (0’), 7 a. mfin. to be wanting, to be missing; 
FVapsdvapy Viapmuro agup Snáimne o'wmpearbs 
opts. they found that Diarmuid and Grainne were 
missing from them. 

uIppie, prep. pron, or her, or it. 

use; o. ve, water: ven. ud, Al, wipsoadva and wysroe, 

ublrad. ds. T'ltonian, beionging to Ulster. 
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Uy, au wilensitite Arc very or excecdingly ; written úin 
before words whose frst vowed (s slender. 

tis, adv. even, equally, likewise, 

updqvo, comp. ads, very high. 

upcap, $. 74. a Cast, a throw, a shot; ger. -aip. 

upspsin, c.s. 7. deep loathing, disgust, abhorrence, aversion. 

uplabpad, 5. /. graceful speaking, rhetoric, cloquence, 
oratory. 

Uplann, s. az. a staff, a shafts cou. -amn, pl, ad, 

ujLannarb, 5. 72. prep. case pl. of preceding, 

ippdanca, dad. ady. bold, daring, dauntless, 

uppdncathla, ady. pL of uppsncatiail, very proud, haughty, 

WCopac, ¢ $. 7. the very front, the vanguard, 


NOTES BY EDITOR. 


———_1————« 


Par. 22.— Scu at$ is an arch, but it also denotes the upper 
part of man or beast, and in connection with Leing is used 
in text to denote the upper armour that covered the body of 
Diarmuid. The word that follows peuargleins, viz., 4 
'onoma, particularises that it was the dorsal or back-piece of 
his armour upon which he hung his shield. In like manner, 
the humerus or shoulder-picce is, ptuardleipg o Sustain, 
as evidenced from its use with y51a¢, the shield, in the 1m- 


teacts Dova1s an céta Laccna, in which the following 
passage occurs :—rg1ac bonn bunduslac an ee a10-Leins & 
tuaLlonn, a shield, brown (and) richly-carved upon his hu- 
merus or shoulder-piece of his armour, The Cómsnac Fip- 


0160 Sgur Cucullainn supplics a quotation almost identical 
in construction with the one under notice: po Fa1b a T914C 
buabalésomn ain prousg-ley\5 a Opoma, he took his tri- 
umphant dazzling shield, upon his dorsal armour plate, and 


the Orde Clomne Tutpeann furnishes a third instance of 
reuaig-Leins allicd with opom: oo gab & pxZrat oub- 
Sopm vat- slain, Vin-LesTan, aol-coripamac or etal 
Leins 4 ba Wao he took his black-blue, beautiful-coloured, 
chafer-marked shield upon his dorsal armour-plate. In all 
these instances, it is worthy of note that rgiat is used, and 
with the context supports the reading of pruaig-leips o 
opoma, and peuaie laine & Sualann as technical names 
for specific parts of armoury. 

Par, 22.—3 allan is a stranger, an enemy, and its use here 
aptly conveys to us an idea of the hostility with which the 
tribe of Cathun were animated against Diarmuid, whom 
they threatened with the wound of an enemy (soin galldin), 
thereby meaning a deadly or malignant wound or a wound 
instigated by spite, should he venture out by the wicker door 
upon which they stood sentry. The English substantive 
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gall, denoting bittcric=s, spite, malignity, is allied with this 
word rallén, which is merely a lengthening of the Irish 
word gall, a stranger, a foreigner, who were never, it would 
seem, credited with the best intentions, if we are to judge 
them not only from this extract, but from the meanings of 
the various words into which the root gall enters. Thus 
from it we have the verb sallim, I hurt; saillian, a dart, 
an aoe: and many other words where soll is found as a 
wefix. 

i Par. 38.—Nnisi here is simply used for sním, dat. of gníomh 
an act, deed, or exploit, with the initial letter dropped, the 
sound of which is very indistinctly heard. In this way it 
follows the kindred verb gnim, I do or act, which Dr. 
O’Donovan at p. 235 of his grammar remarks is often written 
nim. At par. 38, where mre (gen. of ni) occurs, it un- 
doubtedly means poison, which the hounds had received 
from a magic source, from which Diarmuid feared a venom- 
ous effect, and against which he took such precautions. 


R. J. OD. 


——— -- — 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS AND THEIR APPLICATION 





The only qualification for Membership is an annual sub, 
scription of at least ‘Ten SHitianas and for Associates ON 
SHILLING.  - 

These subscriptions are intended to aid the Council of the 


ety :— 

1. á publish, at a cheap rate, elementary books from whic 
to learn the Language, and Irish. books for Irish-speakin 
districta. I 

2. To offer competition premiums to classes and individual i 
for composition in Irish, and translation into that Language.* 

3. To pay or otherwise reward teachers who will have class 
of at least ten a pupils learning the Language. 

4. And if sufficient funds be contributed, to publish a cheap} 
' weekly journal partly in the Irish Language. 

___ Jf even one person in every three in d, who may fairl 
bee to sympathise with this movement, would practi- 
cally aid it by the subscription of One Shilling per annum, the 
Society would be in receipt of funds sufficient to enable them to 
carry out all their objects... . - m 
‘Collecting Cards” for the above pope will be sent, on 
. application to the Secretary of. the iety, to those who are 
' willing to aid by enrolling members, &c. 

The Card and Subscriptions received to be returned to the 
Secretary, 9.Kildare-street, Dublin, who, on receipt thereof, 
will send a certificate of enrolment to each Subscriber." Money 
Ordérs made payable to Rev. M. H. CLosg and C. H. Hart, 
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‘“‘The Irish Lan is free from the anomalies, sterility, 
and heteroclite mange which mark the dialects of bar- 
barous nations; it is rich and melodious, it is precise and 
copious, and affords: those elegant conversions which no other 
than a thinking and lettered people can use or acquire.”— 
VALLANCEY. 

“ Est quidem lingua hee (scil. Hibernica), et elegans 
primis, et opulenta."—ARCHIEPISCOPUS UssHER. 


é The Counefl have already received promises of premiums to offer fo: 
competition—subjects and conditions to be specified hereafter. 
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INTRODUCTION.® 


ene 


IT is not for several reasons proposed to dis- 
cuss here, beyond making a few necessary 
remarks, the age and authorship of the various 
Irish compositions known by the generic name 
of Fenian: amongst others, because the sub- 
ject is one that could not possibly be fairly 
handled in a mere introduction. When, there- 
fore, Oisin is spoken of as the author of that 
body of poems which bears his name, it must 
be understood that no assumption is made, 
and no law laid down, but merely a tradition 
stated. 

To the reader who has ever asked from a 
real desire for information that question which 


* The Council have decided on publishing, with Part IT., 
Mr. O’Grady's Introduction, omitting, however, some por- - 
tions of comparative unimportance, in order that the size of 
the volume may not be further increased, it having already 
attained dimensions considerably greater than was origi- 
nally contemplated, 


vi 
is all but invariably heard when mention is 
made of the Irish language before the un- 
initiated—Is there anything to read in Irish? 
—it may be acceptable to learn somewhat 
more fully and more definitely than is often 
convenient in conversation the nature and 
extent of at least one branch of our native 
literature, that which the Ossianic Society 
has undertaken, as far as may be, to rescue 
from obscurity. 

The Fenian compositions, then, consist of 
prose tales and of poems. It is lawful to call 
them collectively “Fenian,” since the deeds — 
and adventures of the Fenian warriors are 
equally the theme of the tales and of the 
poems ; but to these latter alone belongs the 
name “ Ossianic,” for Oisin is traditionally 
regarded as their author, whereas the prose 
tales are not attributed to him. The poems 
are known among the peasantry of the Irish 
districts as “ Sseults Pionnwugescéca,” Sto- 
ries of the Fenians ; and, moreover, as “Asgal- 
Lam Oipin osur Poopurs,” The dialogue of 

Oisin and Patrick; for Oisin is said to have 
recited them to the Saint in the latter days, 
when, the glory of the Fenians having de- 
parted for ever, he alone of them survived: 
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infirm, blind, and dependent upon the bounty 
of the first Christian missionaries to Ireland, 
We do not learn whether those pious men 
eventually succeeded in thoroughly convert- 
ing the old warrior-poet; but it is plain that 
at the time when he yielded to the Saint’s 
frequent requests that he would tell him of 
the deeds of his lost comrades, and accordingly 
embodied his recollections in the poems which 
have descended to us, the discipline of Chris- 
tianity sat most uneasily upon him, causing 
him many times to sigh and wearily to lament 
for the harp and the feast, the battle and the 
chase, which had been the delight and the 
pride of the vanished years of his strength. 
hese indications of a still untamed spirit of 
paganism St. Patrick did not allow to pass 
uncorrected, and we find his reproofs, exhor- 
tations, and threats interspersed throughout 
the poems, as also his questions touching the 
exploits of the Fenians* (vid. the Battle of 
Gabhra) ; and whatever period or author be 
assigned tothe Ossianic poems, certainly no- 


*It will be for those who may at any time seek to deter- 
mine the age and source of these poems, to consider whether 
these passages be part of the originals, or later interpola- 
tions; for on this, of course, much depends. 
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thing can be better or more naturally ex- 
pressed than the objections and repinings 
which the aged desolate heathen opposes to 
the arguments of the holy man. 

The total number of stanzas in these poems 
is 2,594; and as each stanza is a quatrain, we 
have 10,376 lines or verses. 

The prose romances of the Irish were very 
numerous ; for, as Dr. O'Donovan tells us in his 
introduction to the Battle of Magh Rath,* it 
is recorded in a vellum manuscript, in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, that the 
four superior orders of poets, that is to say, 
the Ollamh, the Anruth, the Cli, and the Cano, 
were obliged to have seven times fifty chief 
stories, and twice fifty sub-stories, for the en- 
tertainment of kings and chiefs: of which 
stories the manuscript referred to gives the 
names. 

Of these and many other tales a number 
probably never were committed to writing, 
but lived in the mouth of the bards; whilst 
the manuscripts which contained others 
are no longer to be found, having either al- 
ready perished utterly, or being even now in 


* Printed with translation and notes for the Jrish Archao- 
logical Society, Dublin, 1842. 


process of decay in some dusty corner of one 
or other of the vast continental libraries.* 
Some stories, again,f are as yet known only 
to the reader of the Book of Leinster, the 
Book of Lismore, the Leabhar na h-Uidhre 


“In the story of the Battle of Magh Rath, Congal 
Claen, in his metrical conversation with Ferdoman, boasting 
of the prowess of the Ultonians, mentions the following 
battles and triumphs, viz., The Battle of Rathain, of 
Ros na righ, of Dumha Beinne, of Edar, of Finncharadh; 
the first day which Concobhar gave his sons, the taking of 
the three Maels of Meath by Fergus, the seven battles around 
Cathair Conrui, the plundering of Fiamuin mac Forui, the 
plundering of Curoi with the seventeen sons of Deaghaidh, 
the breach of Magh Muchruime, the bloody defeat of Conall 
Cearnach, Of the greater part of these events Dr. O’Dono- 
van says that there is no record extant, and of one or two a 
short mention is made in the Book of Leinster; but as the 
two last named battles form the subject of separate romances 
which are well known at the present day, we may conclude 
that similar accounts at one time existed of all the others, 
the loss of which is to be accounted for as above, 

t Such as Tain Bo Cuailgne, or the Cattle-spoil of 
Cuailgne (of which very few modern copies are to be found), 
in Leabhar na h-Uidhre; the demolition of Bruighean da 
Derga in the same and two other old manuscripts, Also, 
the stories of the magical cauldrons at Bruighean Blai Bruga, 
at Bruighean Forgaill Monach, at Bruighean mic Ceacht, 
at Bruighean mic Datho, and at Bruighean da choga, All 
these tales are mentioned in the Battle of Magh Rath, and 
the information as to the books in which they are preserved 
is derived from Dr, O’Donovan’s notes 


(Book of the Dun Cow), and other rare and 
unique manuscripts ; which, after many vicis- 
situdes and narrow escapes, have at last found 
a safe and dignified resting-place for their 
venerable age in the Libraries of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, of the Royal Irish Academy, of 
the British Museum, and in the Bodleian. 
The history of Ireland may be roughly, but 
for our purpose .conveniently, divided into 
three periods: the pre-historic or mythic, in 
which we are lost and bewildered in the maze 
of legends of the Firbolgs, Tuatha de Danann, 
and Milesians, and which may be said to ex- 
tend to the Christian era ;* the elder historic, 


“Far be it to deprive of all claim to truth such parts of 
our history as profess to record what happened in Ireland 
before the birth of our Lord; because, from the singular 
continuity, accuracy, and minuteness, with which annals, 
genealogies, and historical poems are known to have been 
compiled by monks and the hereditary historians of the great 
native chiefs, even from the fifth century until the early part 
of the seventeenth, thus testifying to the natural bent of the 
Gael to preserve their own history; it is probable that the 
primitive Irish did not neglect to transmit true records of 
some kind to their posterity ; whether they were acquainted 
with the art of writing, as some maintain; or whether by 
the Ogham, and poems orally preserved, Yet, who shall 
thoroughly discern the truth from the fiction with which it 
is everywhere entwined, and in many places altogether over- 
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from the Christian era to the English invasion, 
A.D. 1170; and the later historic, from 1170 
to the present time. And it is curious that 
the two first periods furnish all the legends 
which universally and most vividly prevail at 
this day, whilst the third is only, so to speak, 
locally remembered. Thus, in connection 
with the castles and passes of Thomond, there 
abound amongst the natives of that district 
stories of the O’Briens and Mac Namaras; 
but out of their own country, who remembers 


laid? The word mythic also applies in great measure to the 
earlier portion of the elder historic period. This note is 
appended to soothe the indignant feelings of those (if such 
‘there be at this day) who stickle for the truth of every the 
most ancient particle of Irish history, and who may not re- 
lish any doubts thrown upon the reasonableness of their 
‘cherished dreams of the past. There was at one time a vast 
amount of zeal, ingenuity, and research expended on the 
elucidation and confirming of these fables; which, if pro- 
perly applied, would have done Irish History and Archzo- 
logy good service, instead of making their very names syno- 
nhymous among strangers with fancy and delusion. The 
Irish Annalists confined themselves to bare statements of 
facts, never digressing; hence we find fable set down as 
gravely as truth. What trouble would have been saved to 
their modern readers had they done as Heredotus, who, in 
relating a more than usually great marvel, is wont signifi. 
cantly to tell us that he only gives it as he heard it. It may 
grieve some that so many of us now hesitate to receive as 


ee 
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them? “The peasants of Innis Eoghain (In- 
nishowen) and Tir Chonnaill (Tirconnell) have 
by no means forgotten the O’Donnells and 
O'Neills ; but who hears of them in Munster? 
And about Glengarriff, O’Sullivan Beare is 
yet spoken of; whilst in Leinster, you will 
hear the praises of the O’Byrnes, O’Mores, 
and O’Tooles, the Butlers, Fitzgeralds, and 
Fitzpatricks. But even such legends as we 
have of all these, of Cromwell, and of the Re- 
volutionary war of 1688, besides being local- 
ised, are mere vague and isolated anecdotes, 


valid those genealogies by means of which, thanks to the 
ingenious fancy of our ancient bards (who, upon the intro- 
duction of Christianity, freely borrowed from the Mosaic 
history), every Gael living in the year 1856, be he a kilted 
Mac Donald, or a frieze-coated O’Neil, can deduce his de- 
scent, step by step, from Adam ; that is, providing the last 
five or six generations be remembered, for in these latter 
days pedigrees have been sadly neglected. There are now, 
also, many good Irishmen who do not consider that the date 
or details of the various influxes from Scythia and Iberia 
into Ireland are as trustworthy as those of the Peninsular 
war, or of other modernevents ; but letthe destruction of these 
illusions be compensated by the reflection, that itis now 
established in the eyes of the learned world that the Irish 
possess, written by themselves, and in their own primitive 
and original language more copious and more ancient mate. 
rials for an authentic history than any nation in Europe, 
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compared to the accurate and circumstantial 
reminiscences which survive of those far more 
remote ages. How is this? It is not that 
these men’s deeds were confined to their own 
localities, for the Irish chiefs were accustomed 
to visit their neighbours without regard to dis- 
tance. O’Donnell marched from Donegal to 
Kinsale to fight Queen Elizabeth’s forces, be- 
sides other expeditions into Munster; Red 
Owen O'Neill defeated the English in a general 
action of great importance at Benburb, in 
1646, as Hugh O’Neill had done before, in 
1597, at Druimfliuch; and O'Sullivan Beare 
cut his way, with a small number of men, from 
Glengarriff to a friendly chief in Leitrim, in 
1602.* It is not that the knowledge of these 


* This feat is commemorated in Munster by a wild and 
well known pipe-tune, called ‘‘ Maipreail tt Shullioban 
go Listopuim,”—O'Sullivan’s march to Leitrim, Perhaps 
no chief of the latter ages enjoys a clearer or more wide- 
spread traditionary fame than Murrogh O’Brien, Baron of 
Inchiquin, who sided with Queen Elizabeth in what Philip 
O'Sullivan calls the Bellum quindecim annorum. His seve- 
rity and ravages earned him the name of ‘‘Mupéod An Tcot1- 
teain,” or Murrough of the conflagration; and throughout 
Munster they still commonly say of a man who is or appears 
to be frightened or amazed, ‘Oo éonnainc re Mupéod no 
an con 00 b’foigre bo,” i.e, he has seen Murrough or 
the bush next him, 
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deeds was not diffused throughout the country ; 
for Annals were kept in Irish down to 1636, 
when the Four Masters wrote in the Convent 
of Donegal; to which place was conveyed to 
them, by some means, accurate intelligence 
of all that happened in the most remote parts 
of Ireland. Poets also continued for many 
years later to sing loudly in praise of their 
patron warriors. Perhaps it may be accounted 
for by the events of the later historic period 
not having been embodied in romances, like 
those of the other two. Yet still we have 
“Cortpeim Toipdeslborg,” or The Triumphs 
of Turlough O’Brien, being a narrative 
of the wars of Thomond, written by John 
- Mac Rory Mac Grath, in 1459; perfectly 
authentic indeed, but in number of epithets 
and bombast of expression far outdoing any 
of the romances, being in fact the most florid 
production in the language; and it has not 
become popular, nor is it comparatively known. 
This cannot be attributed to the antiquity of 
the language; for, in the first place, the lan- 
guage of 1459, written without pedantry,* 


* Keating, who was born in 1570, and wrote shortly after 
1600, is perfectly intelligible at this day to a vernacular 
speaker, his work being the standard of modern Irish in or- 


would be intelligible to Irish speakers of the 
present day, with the exception of a few forms 
and words which have become obsolete; and 
in the next place old inflexions, as they fell 
into disuse, would have been replaced by 
newer, and words which from the obsolete- 
ness of the things which they related might 
have become obscure, would have been ex- 
plained by tradition. All this has taken 
place in the case of the Ossianic poems,” 
and of the romances now popular; many of 
which are undoubtedly very old,f such as 


thography and the forms of words; whereas the Four Mas- 
ters, who wrote in 1636, and Duald Mac Firbis, who wrote 
in 1650—1666, employ so many constructions and words 
which even in their day had been long obsolete, that a 
modern Irish speaker must make a special study of the 
Grammar and of glossaries before he can understand them, 

* Vide p. ró et seq. of the introduction to the Battle of 
Gabhra, where extracts from ancient manuscripts are com- 
pared with the corresponding passages of the poems now 
current, 

¢ It isa pity that O'Flanagan, when he published what 
he calls ““ The Historic tale of the death of the sons of Us- 
nach,” did not mention the manuscript from which he took 
it, and its date. However, the best authorities agree in 
referring the story itself to the twelfth century, The Ro- 
mantic tale on the same subject, which he gives also, is the 
. version now current; nor does he say where he got it. 
Some forms are in a trifling degree more old-fashioned than 
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“The Three Sorrows of Story,” the Battle 
of Maghmuirthemne, and the Battle of 
Clontarf, which is attributed to Mac Liag, 
the bard of Brian Borumha. In these, indeed, 
as in all the stories, there are abundance of 
words no longer used in conversation; but 
which are understood by the context, or which 
in districts where such pieces are read, there 
is always some /rishian sufficiently learned 
to explain.* Hence, the reader who speaks 
Irish, may have often heard a labourer in the 
fields discoursing ex cathedra of the laws and 
the weapons of the Fenians, and detailing to 
his admiring and credulous hearers the seven 


those of the very modern copies: the orthography very 
much more so than that of the oldest copies of Keating: 
but that may be attributed to O’Flanagan’s desire to abolish 
che rule of “caol Le caol, agur Leacan Le Leacan ” (for 
che last three centuries the great canon of Gaelic orthogra- 
shy), which may have led him to spell according to his own 
system. 

* The term Jriskian may possibly be new to some, It is 
among the peasantry the Anglo-Hibernian equivalent of 
the word Gaoidhetlgecir, a personal noun derived from 
Gaoidhetlg, the Gaelic or Irish language; and means one 
learned in that tongue, or who can at all events read and 
write it: which simple accomplishments, in the neglected 
state of that ancient idiom, suffice to establish a reputation 
for learning amongst those who can only speak it. 
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gualifications reguired by them in a newly- 
admitted comrade. But the customs of the 
later chiefs ; their tanistry, their coigny, and 
livery, &c., are but dimly remembered here 
and there, and the terms of their art have re- 
sumed their primary sense, their technical 
meaning being forgotten. Thus Caoruigh- 
eacht at present simply means cattle, but at 
one time denoted those particular cattle which 
a chief drove from his neighbour in a creach 
or foray, together with the staff of followers, 
who were retained and armed in a peculiar 
manner for the driving of them," and Ceath- 
arnach, which meant a light-armed soldier (as 
distinguished from the Galloglach, gallow- 
glass, or heavy-armed man), now signifies 
merely a bold, reckless fellow, and as a term 
of reproach, or in jest, a robber and vaga- 
bond.f 


* This word is anglicised to creaght by the English 
writers on Irish affairs of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Dr. O’Donovan mentions, in a note to the Four 
Masters, that this latter meaning of the word is still known 
m the county of Donegal. 

¢ The English style a light Irish soldier a kern, pl. herne ; 
which they have taken wrongly from ceithern, pl. ceitheirne, 
which is a noun of multitude. In Scotland it has been 
better rendered by catferan. Cormac says that the original 
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To end this digression, whatever it may be 
that has given vitality to the traditions of the 
mythic and elder historic periods, they have 
survived to modern times; when they have 
been formed into large manuscript collections, 
of which the commonest title is “ Dols on 
c-polotaip,” answering to “a comprehensive 
miscellany.” These were, for the most part, 
written by professional scribes and school- - 
masters, and being then lent to or bought by 
those who could read but had no leisure to 
write, used to be read aloud in farmers’ houses 
on occasions when numbers were collected at 
some employment, such as wool-carding in 
the evenings, but especially at wakes. Thus 
the people became familiar with all these tales. 
The writer has heard a man who never pos- 
sessed a manuscript, nor heard of O’Flana- 
gan’s publication, relate at the fireside the 
death of Uisneach, without omitting one ad- 
venture, and in great part retaining the very 
words of the written versions. Nor is it tobe 
supposed that these manuscripts, though 
written in modern Irish, are in the mere col- 
loquial dialect—any more than an English 


meaning is, one who plunders in war (O'Reilly sub voce) 
and that certainly was their employment—and in peace too. 
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author now writes exactly as he converses. 
The term modern may be applied to the lan- 
guage of the last three centuries, when certain 
inflections and orthographical rules obtained, 
which have since held their ground and the 
manuscripts we speak of, though admitting 
some provincialisms, many of which are dif- 
ferences of pronunciation* (especially in the 


* Thus a Munster manuscript will have éugam (to me)- 
where a northern one will have ¢ugam, the latter being the 
correct form ; and, again, vo cups (was given) for the 
northern vo cugath; the literate form being 00 cupa. 
But this is a mere idiosyncracy of pronunciation, which 
is reproduced in manuscript from want of a knowledge 
of orthography in the scribe; for northern and southern 
will, each in his own way, read off the literate form in 
the above and all other cases, as easily as if he saw 
his peculiar pronunciation indicated; just as two Englishe 
men equally understand the words said and plaid when 
written, though one sound the as as ay in day, in both words, 
and the other as¢ in red in the first, and as a in Jad in the 
second. These peculiarities, however, are always discarded 
in Irish printed works of the most modern date, e.g., The 
Irish Thomas 4 Kempis; except where it is desired to give 
a specimen of provincialism, as is partly done in “ The Poets 
and Poetry of Munster,” by John O’Daly (Dublin, 1851). 
But it is to be regretted that the Highlanders are, even in 
print, regulating their orthography by the peculiarities of 
their pronunciation, to a much greater extent than is done 
in the most recent Irish manuscripts—we mean such as may 
be written in this very year. Thus the Scotch print Oran 


terminations of verbs), more than anything 
else, have retained the forms proper to the 
modern literate language, as distinguished 
from the colloquial, such as the prepositions 
fiú and pe (by or with) no ba fe, for vo &1 
re (he was), &c. In some manuscripts, cer- 
tainly, these distinctions have not been ob- 
served; but we here speak of good ones, 
among which we class the two from which has 
been derived the text published in the present 
volume. ‘The first is a book containing a 
number of legends or Ossianic poems, and 
entitled “Dols on c-palotoip;” written in 
1780, at Cooleen, near Portlaw, in the county 
of Waterford, by Labhras O'Fuarain, or Law- 
rence Foran, a schoolmaster: and he apolo- 
gises in a note for the imperfections of his 
manuscript, alleging in excuse the constant 
noise and many interruptions of his pupils.* 
The second is a closely written quarto, of 881 
pages, from the pen of Martin O’Griobhtha, 


for Abhran (a song). Some remarks will be made on Gaelic 
orthography in the additional notes at the end of the volume, 
* This volume was lent for collation by the Society's se- 
cretary, Mr. John O'Daly, of 9 Anglesea-street, Dublin, 
whose collection of Irish manuscripts is alone sufficient to 
keep the Society at work for the next forty years or more, 
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or Martin Griffin of Kilrush, in the county of 
Clare, 1842-3. This manuscript, which a few 
years ago came into the Editor’s possession, 
is called by the scribe, “An rgeulorde,” i.e., 
The Story-teller, and is entirely devoted to 
Fenian and other legends, of which it contains 
thirty-eight; some having been transcribed 
from manuscripts of 1749.* 

From what has been said before, it will be 
understood that the language of these tales in 
their popular form, though not by any means 
ancient, is yet, when edited with a knowledge 
of orthography and a due attention to the 
mere errors of transcribers, extremely correct 
and classical; being, in fact, the same as that 
of Keating. Nor is it wise to undervalue the 
publication of them on the score of the new- 
ness of their language, and because there 
exist more ancient versions of some: that is, 
providing always that the text printed be good 
and correct of its kind. On the contrary, it 


* The Editor has also, written by this industrious scribe, 
a smaller quarto volume, in which are found nearly all the 
Ossianic poems that have been enumerated, good copies of 
the Reim rioghraidhe, of the contention of the bards, and of 
the Midnight Court, besides many miscellaneous poems of 
the last three centuxiea, 
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seemed on this account most desirable to 
publish them, that there have hitherto been, 
we may say, no text-books of the modern lan- 
guage,* whilst there still are, at home and 
abroad, many Irishmen well able to read and 
enjoy such, were they to be had. The Fenian 
romances are not, it is true, of so great an 
interest to those philologists whose special 
pursuit it is to analyse and compare languages 
in their oldest phase, as the ancient Irish re- 
mains which have been edited with so much 
learning and industry during the last twenty 
years ;f but they will delight those who lack 


* Almost the only original work in correct Irish ever 
printed in the country, was a portion of Keating’s History, 
published by Mr. William Haliday, in 1811 ; which is both 
uninviting in appearance, and difficult to procure. Most 
other Irish works have been translations, of which the best 
undoubtedly is the translation of Thomas 4 Kempis, by the 
Rev. Daniel A; O'Sullivan, P.P. of Inniskeen, county of 
Cork, who is an accomplished Irish scholar and poet. 

7 Not only in Ireland, by the Rev. Dr. Todd, and by Dr. 
O’Donovan, but on the Continent. To Zeuss belongs the 
honour of having exhumed and printed the oldest known 
specimens of our language. It is true that he was, ina 
measure, indebted for this to his more favourable situation 
for visiting the monasteries of Austria and of Switzerland, 
and the library of Milan, where these treasures lie. But for 
his masterly interpretation of them, and the splendid system 
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time, inclination, or other requisites for that 
study of grammars and lexicons which should 
prepare them to understand the old writings ; 
and who read Irish, moreover, for amusement 
and not for scientific purposes. It has been 
already said that some of these legends and 
poems are new versions of old; but it is not 
to be supposed that they are so in at all the 
same degree or the same sense as, for instance, 
the modernised Canterbury Tales are of 
Chaucer’s original work. There is this great 
difference, that in the former nothing has 
been changed but some inflections and con- 
structions, and the orthography, which has 
become more fixed ; the genius and idiom of 
the language, and in a very great measure the 
words, remaining the same; whilst in the 
latter all these have been much altered. Again, 
the new versions of Chaucer are of the present 
day ; whereas our tales and poems, both the 
modifications of older ones, and those which 
in their very origin are recent, are one with 


of critical and philosophical grammar which he has built of 
these materials [Grammatica Celtica, Lips., 1853], we have 
only to thank his own great science and patience, The 
unique philological training of Germany alone could produce 
such a work. 
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the other most probably three hundred years 
old. 

The style of the Irish romantic stories will 
doubtless strike as very peculiar those to 
whom it is new, and it is to be hoped that no 
educated Irishman will be found so enthusi- 
astic as to set them up for models of compa: 
sition—howbeit, there is much to be con- 
sidered in explanation of their defects. The 
first thing that will astonish an English reader 
is the number of epithets ;* but we must re- 
member that these stories were composed 
and recited not to please the mind only, but 
also the ear. Hence, adjectives, which in a 
translation appear to be heaped together in a 
mere chaos, are found in the original to be 
arranged upon principles of alliteration. Nor 
will the number alone, but also the incon- 
gruity of epithets frequently be notorious, so 
that they appear to cancel each other like + 
and — quantities in an algebraical expression. 
Here is an example; being the exordium of 
“the Complaint of the daughter of Gol of 
Athlioch ” :— 

“ An Arch-king, noble, honourable, wise, just-spoken, 
abundant, strong, full-valiant, knowledgeable, righteous, 


* These, however, are very sparingly used in the story of 
Diarmuid, compared to some others, 
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truly-cunning, learned, normally legal, gentle, heroic, brave- 
hearted, rich, of good race, of noble manners, courageous, 
haughty, great-minded, deep in counsel, lawgiving, of in- 
tegrity in his sway, strong to defend, mighty to assist, tri- 
umphant in battle, abounding in children, acute, loving, 
nobly comely, smooth, mild, friendly, honest, fortunate, 
prone to attack, strong, fiercely powerful, constantly fight- 
ing, fiercely mighty; without pride, without haughtiness ; 
without injustice or lawlessness upon the weak man or the 
strong; held the power and high-lordship over the two 
provinces of Munster, &.”* 


The confusion and contradiction which here 
appear would have been avoided, and a clearer 
notion of the king’s character conveyed, by 
arranging the epithets into proper groups, 
with a few words of explanation ; somewhat 
in this manner — 


é“ There reigned over Munster an arch-king, who asa 
warrior was mighty, brave, fierce, &c., who as a rnler was 
equal, just, wise in counsel, &c., and who to his friends and 
to the weak was mild, gentle, &c,” 


But, then, the writer would have been com- 
pelled to break up his long chain of adjectives 
which fell so imposingly in the native tongue 
on the listener’s ear, and to forego the allite- 

* Many epithets are repeated in the translation, but this 
is from the want of synonyms in English; in the original 
they are all different words. Some, also, which in the Irish 
are compound adjectives, have to be rendered by a peri- 
pbusais, 
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rative arrangement of them, which is this :— 
The first three words in the above sentence (a 
noun and two adjectives) begin with vowels ; 
the next two adjectives with ¢c; the following 
three beginning with /; five with 7; three 
with ce; three with s, three with m, three 
with y; four with ¢, three with g; four with 
m ; two with vowels; and four with Ó. 
Alliteration was practised in poetry by the 
Anglo-Saxons, but this seems attributable 
rather to the embryo state of taste amongst 
them, and to an ignorance of what really con- 
_ stitutes poetic beauty, than to the genius of 
their language; hence the usage did not ob- 
tain in the English, and at the present day 
alliteration, whether in prose or poetry, is 
offensive and inadmissible ; except when most 
sparingly and skilfully used to produce a cer- 
tain effect. It was, doubtless, the same want 
of taste which introduced, and a want of cul- 
tivation which perpetuated the abuse of alli- 
teration amongst the Celtic nations, and pre- 
vented the bards of Ireland and Wales from 
throwing off the extraordinary fetters of their 
prosody* in this respect; and it is a great 


e Which includes minute and stringent rules Si assonance, 
as well as of alliteration, 
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evidence of the power and copiousness of the 
Celtic tongues, that even thus cramped they 
should have been able to move freely in 
poetry. Impose the rules of prosody by which 
the medizval and later Celtic poets wrote 
upon any other modern European language, 
and your nearest approach to poetry will be 
nonsense verses ; as the first attempts of school- 
boys in Latin verse are called, where their 
objectis merely to arrange a number of words 
in a given metre, without regard to sense.* 
Alliteration was not only abused in poetry, 
but also in prose; and, indeed, it may be 
asked whether the introduction of it at all into 
the latter is not of itselfan abuse. But, diffe- 
rently from many other languages, the genius 
of the Gaelic, apart from external causes, 
seems to impel to alliteration, and its nume- 
rous synonyms invite to repetitions which, 
properly used, strengthen, and being abused, 
degenerate into jingle and tautology. The 


* The Spanish use assonant rhymes, but in a far more 
confined sense than the Irish. We believe that Mr. Ticknor 
states in the Preface to his ‘* Spanish Literature,” that 
Spanish is the only European language which employs these 
rhymes. But those who will read “ Cuirt an mheadhoin 
oidhche,” will not readily allow this. 
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Irish speakers oí the present day very com- 
monly, for emphasis sake, use two synony- 
mous adjectives without a conjunction, instead 
of one with an adverb, and these they almost 
invariably choose so that there shall be an 
alliteration. Thus a very mournful piece of 
news will be called “ Sseul oubsé vobponaé,” 
or “Sseul oubsé voilsiopec,” or “Sseul 
buordeonto bponec,” in preference to “Sseut 
oubsac byionsc,” and other arrangements ; all 
the epithets having, in the above sentences at 
least, exactly the same meaning. An obsti- 
nate man that refuses to be persuaded will be 
called “’Owine oun oll,” and not “’Oune 
our cao ;” “oatl” and “cooé” alike mean- 
ing blind. Besides the alliteration, the words 
are always placed so as to secure a euphonic 
cadence. And this would denote that the al- 
literation of the Irish and further proofs of 
their regard for sound, have other sources 
than a vitiated taste; but that it is to this 
latter that we must attribute the perversion 
of the euphonic capabilities of the language, 
and of the euphonic appreciation of its hearers, 
which led to the sacrifice of sense and strength 
to sound; and this taste never having been 
corrected, the Irish peasantry, albeit they 


make in their conversation a pleasing and 
moderate use of alliteration and repetition, 
yet admire the extravagance of the bombast 
of these romances. Another quality of the 
Irish also their corrupt taste caused to run 
riot, that is their vivid imagination, which 
forthwith conspired with their love of euphony 
to heap synonym on synonym. It is well 
known how much more strongly even an 
English-speaking Irishman will express him- 
self than an Englishman: where the latter 
will simply say of a man, “ He was making a 
great noise;” the other will tell you that “He 
was roaring and screeching and bawling about 
the place.” Sometimes this liveliness be- 
comes exceedingly picturesque and expres- 
sive: the writer has heard a child say of one 
whom an Englishman would have briefly 
called a half-starved wretch, “The breath is 
only just in and out of him, and the grass 
doesn’t know him walking over it.” 

Had these peculiar qualifications of ear and 
mind, joined to the mastery over such a co- 
pious and sonorous language as the Gaelic, 
been guided bya correct taste, the result 
would doubtless have been many strikingly 
beautiful productions both in prose and verse. 
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As it is, the writings of Keating are the only 
specimens we have of Irish composition under 
these conditions. Of these, two, being theo- 
logical, do not allow any great scope fora 
display of style ; but his history is remarkably 
pleasing and simple, being altogether free 
from bombast or redundancy of expression, 
and reminding the reader forcibly of Hero- 
dotus. In poetry, perhaps the most tasteful 
piece in the language is, with all its defects, 
“Cuipt on theadoin ordce,” or the Midnight 
Court, written in 1781 by Bryan Merryman, 
a country schoolmaster of Clare, who had 
evidently some general ‘acquaintance with 
literature. This is mentioned to show by an 
example that alliteration, when merely an ac- 
cessory, and not the primary object of the poet, 
is anornament. These lines are from the exor- 
dium of his poem—a passage of pure poetry :— 
Do snot me as puBsl Leciúmair no h-obann, 
Ap Bons wip Pp on opucc so Thom; 
Anoice na 5-coiltreod, o S-cuim on c-rLlerb, 
San mains, San moill, on foitlre on Loe.* 


*I was wont constantly to walk by the brink of the river, 
Upon the fresh meadow-land, and the dew lying heavy ; 
Along by the woods, and in the bosom of the mountain, 
Without grief, without impediment, in the light of the 

day. 
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How much the last two lines would suffer, if 
written : 


Anaice ne. 6-pi0db4d, & s-cuim on c-ylerb, 
Son oipie san moill, on foillre on Loe. 


Though the assonance is preserved, and of 
the two words substituted one is a synonym 
of the original, and the other, though of a 
different meaning itself, preserves the sense 
of the line as before. 

The oldest specimens of Irish composition 
are perfectly plain, and Dr. O’Donovan gives 
it as his opinion (See Introd. Battle of Magh 
Rath), that the turgid style of writing was in- 
troduced into Ireland in the ninth or the tenth 
century; whence it is notknown. The early 
annalists wrote very simply; but many of the 
later entries in the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters are in the style of the romances. 

It may be a matter of surprise to some that 
the taste of the Irish writers should never 
have refined itself, the more so that the classics 
were known in Ireland. But though we find, 
indeed, many men spoken of in the Annals 
as learned in Latin, there is but small mention 
of Greek scholars: thus it may be supposed 
that their acquaintance was chiefly with me- 
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dizval latinity. Eynes Moryson mentions the 
students in the native schools as “conning 
over the maxims of Galen and Hippocrates ;” 
the latter most likely in some Latin version of 
the schoolmen; but we do not hear that they 
studied Thucydides and Tacitus, Homer and 
Virgil, who would.have been more likely to 
elevate their taste and style. Nor is the mere 
study of the classics sufficient to purify the 
literature of a nation ; much else is required, 
such as encouragement, and acquaintance and 
comparison with the contemporary writings 
of other countries. These advantages the 
Irish authors did not enjoy. Their only pa- 
trons were their chiefs, and this fact, together 
with the reverence of the Celts for prescrip- 
tion, united with other causes to confine their 
efforts to the composition of panegyrical and 
genealogical poems, and of bare annals; the 
very kinds of writing, perhaps, which admit of 
the least variety of style, and which are most 
apt to fall into a beaten track. Of nature and 
of love our poets* did not comparatively 
write much, and such remains as we have 
of this kind cause us to wish for more. Of the 
effect of study of the classics, without other 
* That is, down to the end of the sixteenth century, 
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advantages, we have an example in the effue 
sions of the poets of the last two centuries, 
numbers of whom were schoolmasters, and 
well read in Homer, Virgil, and Horace. The 
effect has been merely that innumerable poems, 
otherwise beautiful, have been marred by the 
pedantic use of classical names and allusions, 
otto et negotio. 

But how can we wonder, considering all 
adverse influences, at the defects of Irish 
literature, more especially inworks of fiction, 
when we look abroad. In the last century 
the French were delighted with the romances 
of Scuderi, and England was content to read 
them in translations until Fielding appeared. 
Slavish imitations of the classics abounded, 
pastorals and idyls; and until the time of 
Addison* the most wretched conceits passed 
for poetry, and bombast, which but for the 
nature of the language would, perhaps, have 
equalled that of the Irish romances in diction, 
and which many times does so in idea, for 
grandeur. True, this was an age of deca- 
dence; still if with learning, patronage, and 
opportunity, stuff can be written and admired, 


€ See Macaulay's Zssay on Addison. 
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there is excuse for many defects where all 
these aids are wanting. 

But, notwithstanding that so many epithets 
in our romantic tales are superfluous and 
insipid, great numbers of them are very beau- 
tiful and quite Hgmeric. Such are the fol- 
lowing, applied to a ship, “ wide-wombed, 
broad-canvassed, ever-dry, strongly-leaping ;” 
to the sea, “ever-broken, showery-topped 
(alluding to the spray);’’ to the waves, “ great- 
thundering, howling-noisy.” Some of these are 
quite as sonorous and expressive as the 
famous roAug¢AacPoio Oaddcong. 

Throughout the Fenian literature the cha- 
racters of the various warriors are very strictly 
preserved, and are the same in one tale and 
poem as in the other. Fionn Mac Cumhaill, 
like many men in power, is variable; he is at 
times magnanimous, at other times tyrannical 
and petty, and the following story does not 
show him in a favourable light. Diarmuid, 
Oisin, Oscar, and Caoilte Mac Ronain, are 
everywhere the xaAol xéyafot of the Fenians; 
of these we never hear anything bad. There 
are several graphic scenes in our tale, and the 
death of Diarmuid and his reproaches to Fionn 
are very well told. Some notice of the race 
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to which Diarmuid belonged, and of one or two 
other matters besides, which might reasonably 
have found a place in this Introduction, are 
unavoidably postponed to the additional notes 
at the end of the volume. 

S. H. 0’G. 
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ARGUMENT. 


PART II. 





1. Aodh and Aonghus discover Diarmuid ; they relate their mission. 
2. Diarmuid instances Fionn’s duplicity towards Conan. 8, He tells 
the story of Cian and the worm. 4. Resolve of Clan to be avenged on 
Scanlan for the treatment of his Eaclach. 5. The worm is released by 
Scathan cutting the binding on Cian’s head. 6. Measures taken to 
guard the worm. 7. Its growth and strength. 8. King of Ciarriadh 
Luachra is killed by it ; its death determined on ; escapes ; its destructive 
powers. 9. Conan resolves to seek the worm. 10. Diarmuid relates 
Conan’s good fortune in killing it by the ga-dearg. 11. Diarmuid 
draws a conclusion of the dangers to which a compliance with Fionn’s 
demand will subject them. 12. They resolve to combat with Diar- 
maid himself as leas dangerous. 18. They are vanquished by him. 
14. At Grainne’s request Diarmuid seeks the berries of the quicken 
tree, accompanied by Aodh and Aonghus. 15; The giant youth of one 
eye refuses the berries. 16. Successful combat of Diarmuid with the 
Shearbhan-Lochlanach, whom he kills, 17. Aodh and Aonghus bury 
the giant and partake with Grainne of the berries. 18. Departure of 
Aodh and Aonghus. Diarmuid with Grainne ascends the quicken 
tree. 19. Fionn, rejecting the eric of berries tendered by Aodh and 
Aonghus, proceeds to the quicken tree. 20. Encamps with his bat- 
talions uncer its shade. 21. The game of chess between Fionn and 
Oisin. 22. Diarmuid thrice assists Oisin, who was being worsted, and 
makes himself known to Fionn. 23. Garbh, to obtain rewards offered 
by Fionn, essays to climb the quicken tree, but is slain by Diarmuid. 
14. A like result meets eight succeeding attempts. 25. Names of the 
slain. 26. Aonghus departs with Grainne. 27. Diarmuid pleads with 
Fionn. 28. Oscar takes Diarmuid under his protection. 29. Oscar 
vows his determination to see Diarmuid safely depart: Contention 
between Oscar and the friends of Fionn respecting Diarmuid. Diar- 
muid descends from the quicken tree and with Oscar deals slaughter 
and havoc amongst his enemies. Diarmuid and Oscar leave together. 
30. They rejoin Aonghusand Grainne. 81. Fionn seeks, and receives aid 
against Diarmuid from the Kingof Alba. 382. Diarmuid and Oscar 
take counsel, and resolve to fight their new enemies, 33. The people 
of Alba, coming ashore, are completely cut to pieces. Fionn in dismay 
returns back to sea. He seeks advice from a sorceress, who promises 
her assistance against Diarmuid. 84. She assails Diarmuid with darts. 
She is killed and her head taken to Aonghus. 85. Aonghus acts as 
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mediator between Diarmuid on the one hand, and King Cormac and 
Fionn on the other. A treaty ensues. Diarmuid in retirement. 36. 
At Grainne’s desire Diarmuid invites Cormac, Fionn, and the Fenians 
to a banquet. 87. Diarmuid goes in search of a hound whose voice 
eroused him in the night. 88. Meets with Fionn, The wild boar of 
Beann-Gulban. Diarmuid informed that he is under restrictions not to 
hunt. 89. Fionn adduces proof in support of the truth of his state- 
ments. 40. Fionn makes known to Diarmuid the dangerous position 
in which he stands towards the boar of Beann-Gulbain. Diarmaid 
rejects the story, and alone awaits the animal’s onset. 41. Struggle 
between Diarmuid and the boar. Diarmuid slays it, but is himself 
mortally wounded. 42. Fionn, coming-up, chaffs Diarmuid on his oon- 
dition, and is deaf to his entreaties for succour. 48. Diarmuid recalls 
to mind past proofs of his good-will towards Fionn. 44. He gives an 
instance of having saved Fionn’s life. 45, Oscar demands that Fionn 
shall give a drink to Diarmuid. 46. Fionn feigns that he is ignorant 
whence to procure water. Diarmuid reminds him of a well in the vici- 
nity. 47. Fionn designedly lets the water fall through his hands twice. 
He goes a third time; meanwhile Diarmuid dies. 48. Fionn, in fear 
of Aonghus, and the Tuatha De Danaan departs with the Fenians. He 
is followed by the friends of Diarmuid, Oisin, Oscar, Caoilte, and the 
son of Lughaidh, who cover the body of Diarmuid with their mantles. 
49. Their meeting with Grainne. 50. She is made acquainted with 
Diarmuid’s death. Her grief and that of her people, 51. Arrival of 
Diarmuid’s people atthe sceneof his death, 53. Aonghus mourns his 
ost friend. 53. The body is borne to the Brugh on the Boyne. 54. 
Grainne sends for her children. 55. Her reception of them. She dis- 
tributes amongst them the legacy left by Diarmuid. They learn from 
her Fionn’s treachery to their father. 56, Their departure to learn 
the art-of-war. 67. They comply with all Grainne’s instructions, 
68. Fionn, alarmed at these preparations by the sons of Diarmuid, 
calls togethor his men-at-arms. Oscar upbraids him with his conduct 
towards Diarmuid. He reminds him that he is but now reaping the 
fruits of his heartless enmity. 59, Abandoned by his own followers 
Fionn craftily makes advances to secure Grainne’s favour. She re- 
pulses him at first; ut length he prevails. Their departure together. 
60. Return of the children of Diarmuid. Informed of Grainne’s 
flight, they declare war against Fionn. They slaughter one hundred 
of Fionn’s followers. Fionn and Grainne decide to make peace with 
them. 61. Terms of peace. Conclasion. 


CÓónRUuISheachc ohianmuvsa d5us 
Shrainne. 
AN OARA Roinn. 
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It, Ro Labainóoó mac Anvoala tic Mhépna; 
&5uT ir é no pd10, 50 m-b'reánn Leip bár 
o'Pssoil as 14nn516 nd S-c&on pin ind out 
top & OI On DUtcor & MST, a5ur A 
‘oubsipic ne h-Oipin o mhuincip v0 éditheuo so 
TeACT TH d& N-sif 0616, a5up 04 o-cuicrea ó 
pein apur & deonb-bpdtcain pon cupur pin, 
& thuincip vo Tiodlsacad 50 Tip coipngiyie. 
ósur no tiomnsosp an oop vess-Looé pin 
ceso asup céileabpod oo Oirn asur ‘vo 
haiti’ no Féinne, asur po Slumpesoar 
romps, 50 nae n-oitpirtespl & n-imteacta 
nó 50 pdngooop Ror 04 foriles, pip & nó”: 
cean Luimnesé on con po; asup ni h-aicmT- 
ceapi d n-aordedct on otóce sin. Ro éinsea oh 
50 moe an n-o Hdpac, asup níon pouipesoan 
nó 50 pdéngooop Oubpor O b-Friocpac, osur 


ap oulvo Leat-caoid nd fiodbs 0616 00 fusy- 
soon Lons Ohiapmuos assur Shpdinne ann, 
Abu fio Leansoapn on tons 50 vopur nao 
Fronboite ino por’ Oropmuro asur Hpdinne. 
Ro mocus Oropmuro isopan os ceacc cum 
na pronboite, ssur cus Lóm Caps Looéos tap 
da leatan-sapmaib, assur po flopping cro h-100 4 
bá ran vopup. “Oo óLannaib Mdipne rinn,” 
ap piso. “Cia vo óLannaib Moipne 16 ?” 
An Orapmuro. “od mac Anvals mic 
Mhépna, asur Aongur mac Ait 615 thie 
Mhépno,” ap pro. “ Chneuo fh 0-cdngabaip 
‘oon fíoóba ro?” ap Oisapimuro. Fionn mac 
Chuthoitl oo cup 45 144216 00 éinnre 
finn,” op no, “mór tu ODispmuro O 
Ombne.” “1p mé so oeimin,” of Oiapmuro. 
“Moairesd,” on piso, “ni h-dil Le Fionn san 
00 óeannra nó Ldn o óuinnn VO ó&onaib 
caoptainn OubspwmpoPFosoil uainne 4 n-érp1c 
A ota.” “Ni punurTe dibse ceactas dco - 
pin o fSsail,” on Oropimuro, “oasur ip moins 
dy. & m-b140 nest on fi pin; sp5ur 17 
&1Cnío oss Hunad é mapbsd Bap n-aichea ó 
00 iú$ne, spur níon bess vo sin man éimc 
usibre.” “Niopn beas ouitre,” ap Sod mac 
Anoals mc Mhédpna, “o bean vo bhé ó 
Fhionn, asur 54n v0 bet o5 oeunam Thum 
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op.” “Ni man thom o veipimpe fúo,” An 
'Oianmuro, “ &óc 00 connarpe & fathoil aise 
04 Deunath aft Chondn mac Fhinn Liactuadpo 
ploithe fo, man inneorao vibe snoir.” 

2. “Ldaod pai Fionn a o-Ceamnais Luacpa, 
ap5up maite apur món uaiple Fhiann éimonn 
Ind Focaip, níon Cian vo báóoan an can &o 
Concacaf son ósLaó món mileadra mean- 
éolma o 5-cempc-theodan apm spur ér01d 04 
n-onnpoigid, apur po Fiarhuis Fionn ov Fhian- 
nois Eipionn an ‘o-cugavap oitne ain. Á 
oubnaoan cdé & g-coicóinne nÁn Cupsoop: 
‘Ni mop pin oahTa, on Fionn, $ artnigim 
Sup noatho sath péin é.” Tdinis on c-dplac 
00 Ldtaoip top pin, assur Beannuisesy 0616. 
Fhocvar Fionn ppeuls ve, cia h-é péin, nó cd 
tin nó cá taloth vo. “Conán mac Fhinn 
lintluscpo m’oinm,’ on fé, asur no 64 
n’ataoirire 45 mopbso c’atanpoa & §-cat 
Chnucs, asur vo tut Féin pon ngiomh sin, 
S5ur 00 ipod 4 ionao & b-Frannws- 
eact cánsaman von oul ro?” ‘Oo seubain 
rin,’ op Fionn, acc 50 0-cupaipt éipic amhra. 
am otain? SNS h-am éimc orp,’ op Opin, 
‘act & otaipvo Cuirim Leatpa.’ ‘Ni seubso 
rin ward,’ on Fionn, ‘dip ni puldip oath curtle 
éince 0 PSsaib word.’ “Cheuo on éiric aoi 
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AE 1Op1o1d P? on Conán. “Tú fuil soc cnuth 
Geann-peathap Chéin mc Oiliolle OLuim, & 
'eann 'oo tabsipc Leac & n-éimc m'acan 
éugamys,’ op Fionn. “'Oo beimm comainlLe 
hart óuic, & Chonáin,” an Orrin, “1° ‘oul mop 
af h-oileod tu, asur son siotédsin v’saq- 
pord op Phionn on foro mainríor Té. ”” 

. 3. “““Cneuo 4 an énuth to,’ op Conán, 
‘maf noém-bainginnre o ceann oi? ‘dé,’ 
dp Orrin, Susp oop éis Orlioll Oluim amac 
ó Ohún Cogapthinge, a sur Sob ingion Chuinn 
Ceuoca Cais, & bean o5ur & Bain-céile, & 
maitle rr; 45uT 140 spioon op son Conbs 5 
“o 64 Sodb6 caobtpom connaó on can fin, 
ap5ur 00 óonnainc si cpsob opaogin ór o 
sionn & n-Áinoe anu o Ldn dipnesd uinne. 
Téimig min no n-dipinesd op Shovob, aur 
vo cot Orilioll on cpoob fon óLán uoccain 
an copibaro, sun 1d Sadb o Leopodditin viobd. 
Ro fillesoap cop & n-aip & Baile, as5ur v0 
pus Tá sin thin Sluinn thullac-leatan mic 
'on Trom-Coipcear sin .1. Cian mac Orliollo 
Oluim, spur pus ws Chiappurde Luacna Leip 
04 alcpom é, Acc ceana, ip athlord no BS 
an macpin assur opuim-1all cop oceann sip, 
a5up 546 bireac 04 m-beipesd on mac pin 
00 beipesd on opuim-1all biresé Leip.’” 
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4. “*RNo For asur fo Tonbain Cian sun 
fLánus & pitce bliadain, asur no 64 Oior 
mac oile as Orlioll, asur no bé an crap 
Nsnioms an can fin. Ro Shoop cinn esó- 
Loé a. siollaide, aco, asur pio cusd0ayi no 
Siolloiwe aimpip Sipiste so ceacé Spotéin 
mic Ssannléin an aordeacc. Ro bá Spotén 
50 mart pu on ordce in, spur o oubsinc, 
‘acé flesd anne an teds fo anoct Fó Comh! 
Fhinn mc Chumaill, asur 00 Seubta1d Bboy 
n-oóiúin 00 G14 thoi oile & n-eusmuir na 
plerde yin.’ Ro caitesoap & B-Ccuro on ordée 
rn, agur 0 éipSesoap So moe op n-o hdpac, 
&SuT 00 Cusvov0sy Tap 4 n-a1If so Oún Cocéop- 
muise, 45uT céplooap cpap thac OilíolLa on 
an b-poitée pompsa 4. Cosan mon, Copmac 
Cap, spur Cian, asur po flappuis Cogan 04 
Stolle cé paid ré opéip. [Ro BSdmon o 
o-ceos Spotéin thic Ssonntdin,’ an aon 
siolle. ‘Cionnur 00 Biodtur o5uib ann P' 
ay €o652n. £00 biodtur so mart,’ ap on 
siolleo. Ro froppurs Conmac, £ Bo maiz,’ 
apan siolle. Ro Propping Cron an ceuons 
04 Srolls. ‘00 biodcur so h-olec,’ op siolls 
Chéin, fóin v0 mhaord ré oppuinn so pod 
Fleod aise rd éomain Fhinn mic Chuthailt, 
spur ni tus ré a bLar oúinne.” “Tá cpero é, 


- 
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op nd siollarde oile, “óin 00 bí ré so maic 
linn ple céile.” “'Oo beunrais Té Diol vampa 
Fé 54n & beic so mare Lem Srolla péin, an 
Cn. ‘No h-abain pin,’ op Copmac Cor; 
“óm ip pean pronnyps Oampa é, a5ur ocd & 
fT4ie 00 Tigeapns aise 1. Fionn mac Chu- 
mill?” ‘Ni moe liom,’ op Cian; “nacrao 
oom besppod émpe.’ if amLaró vo bi on 
Cian pin, níon Bedpp oon ouine opioth é naó 
m-bainpesd & éeann ve; spur vo Slusir 
Cian noime so oún Spocdin mc Ssonntéin. 
Ro chplo Ssacón an on b-raicóe porte, 
Spur plo frlofpmgs Cian sip o Beappod. “'Oo 
én, op Spoctén, fóin 1T 1p cedppo oampo 
beapipod vo Seunsth, 45uT ann fio an cess 
nd n-oeinim é opur éire pomham ann” 
osu 00 ÉLusir Cian o'íonnTaifíó on uibe, 
Oo éuard Spatdhn vo'ionnparpid & tise co- 
oodles, a5ur 00 Cup & Ainm aur 4 ér0esd 
dip, O5ur ann pin cus T516n assur wise Leir 
mo Léim, agur ‘00 cusid map & nais Cion. 
“Cneuo ró 0-cugoir no h-ainm pin Leac? on 
Cian. “'Oo éluinim, op Spatén, so man- 
Bonn cure sac nesé 04 m-beannann Cu, 
opur vo óén Cups v0 beannaó pesos.’ ” 

5. “ton pin ‘00 ppsol Ssatén on cean- 
pol no 64 ap ceann Chéin, asur 00 fusipn 
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opurm-1oll món ón seclusip so céile ain. 
‘An é fo soba fo & mopbann cura 506 
neac 04 m-beannann tu?’ an Ssatón. ‘Sip 
é so veithin, op Cian, ‘asur ni baogat ouicre 
mé? ‘Oo Seipimre mo Brocton,’ on Ssann- 
Lán, “so n-oénra sdbop mo thopbts Lear 
anor nó 50 m-b141Ó & flor a5om crevo on 
fat ocd 4520 Ann fo. ton pin tus sor 
oon sein copy on opumméitl sup ssinn 
cnuth sipoe, 45ur po éim$ 00 Léim Lúcmain 
Léinevotpuim so pdims fiopthulleé na 
bpmgne, asur 45 cihipling anuap or cdple 
cpaoipesé Chéin noimpe, apur pio óuin cpusd- 
qnoomannsa cómóainsne ‘vorpoolre uinhne ' 
féin ré ceann na cpaoiise. Tap éir ceann 
Chéin vo beannaó no cósain Spatdn on 
énum 00 thapibsd, dace & oubainc Cian san 
& mopbsd so m-beuppod féin Sonuise So10b 
insion Chuinn ceuo-catoig i, fóin ap ind 
bnuinn 00 Seinesd on ónum pin.’ ” 

6. “*Mh-ortle pin no curt Ssatin Luibe- 
anna ice apup Leis pie cneodaib Chéin, 
assur po Slusir Cion poithe 50 Dun ECocap- 
mhuise, a5ur 4 cpooireac fon 4 Beuloid aise, 
apur on énuth ceangailce 01. Tépila Oiliolt 
Oluim asur Sao6 noime on on b-poitée, a5ur 
no inní Cian ppeuls no cnuithe oóib ó Cúir 
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so oeinesó. 4 oubaiic Oilroltl an cnuth vo 
thapibod, acc & oubsipc Soob nac maipeob- 
tarde, fóin ni ploy, op fi, “naó tononn poe 
1 &5uT 00 Chian; apur if i comaiple an of 
éinn Orlioll asur S406 4. ponnoé osainsean 
clip ‘00 cup ino timéioll, spur Leapugsed 
apur Léncdépugsed 619 asur '15e 00 Cup cúice 
soc ts.’ ” 7 

7. “Ro fár &asur no fopbaip an cnuth 
rin ionnur 50 m-bsd éisean on Tonnaó vo 
ppooilead ina cimdioll, asur cesé comdlic 
‘oo deundth 01. Ro Tár spur pio fopbain or 
rin so ceann blinds, 1onnur so poi’ ceuo 
ceann tnnhe, asur 50 m-baó cuma. Lé: cro on 
ceann ind 0-ceinseomsd on 6109 ‘00 cut 
tide, a5ur 00 floispesd cupiod nó Looé so 
n-& spmoid asur & éioesó Ann seó ceann 
éÉnsorcosancA 04 porb uinne.”” 

8. ““1rírin uain &5uT simpip Tá & 0-rÁim 5 
WS Chiannuróe Luacna Fíor & éothdolca 4 
Cian mac Oiliolls, asur man Custard cuanure 
sobéil no cnuihe pin, ho éuard vo óeunam 
1ons4ncuir D1, dour VEINS md feapath on 
bánn on c-ponnors. Mop pusipn an énuh 
povooyic sip, TUS PIT fonntsaé mmnesé naimh- 
oeamail ain, Sup Bain on cor ón s-coLpa 
fíor 0e; our mon concaosp mnd osur 


ee il = 
pow ee ee, “ 
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mionosoime an baile on Snioth pin, no teite- 
soap wile osur po Fspbovoapi on oún ms 
papoé folomh ino noms. Map cuslars 
OilíolL pin, & oubainc on ónum v0 mapbsd 
o’easls so n-oíonsnAó eucc fo mó nd Fn, 
a5up plo sontus Sovb o mapbsd. Aur 
Mop FUopooop on Teaslac on ceso pin ho 
Cuipeososp on otin ché oigip Sonn-pusd 
oesns-Larnaé ino cimdioll. Ann pin on 
Udi ain on ónum Tear nA Temesd 45 
buain pio, agup on cead a5 Cuirim unripe; 
po éim$ 00 Baoitléim evocpuim cné thulload 
an tide susp, o5ur 00 Fob noimpe nan ssur 
on Tedslac ind 01015, 50 pdinig uaith Sonics 
Feapipns o n-rapton Chonca. Ui Ohuibne. 
Ro cua arteaé pan uaimh, asur vo pipne 
Popaé oon tpiuds ceuo sin ina cimdioll, so 
n&ó Léthard Fionn ind Fianna Espionn reols 
ind fisd4é 00 Veundsth ann Le nee no cnuime 
yin, a5ur 1p é & ceann pin sappur Fionn 
opts, & Chondin,’ an Orpin.” 

9. “*Mairess,’ ap Conán, “ip reánn Liom- 
ro bán O' FSS oil 45 ro ppard na h-éince sin, 
má. oul can m'air man op h-oilesd me.” 

to. “dap pin no tiomain ceao agur céiLe- 
obpod 25 Orrin asur o5 maitib no Téinne, 
&5uT 00 Slusir poe so pdimig on Áir ino 

4 


IO 


pos an ónuth. Ap n-o peicrin vo Chondn 
no cup o theup S pusitnro fiovs on $401 
veins, 45ur mire féin cus wpoect on got 
Óeins 00,” op Orapmuro, “ man Slacar con- 
ailbe asur b41d pup; óin 00 bi & flor asam 
noé pois & manbaó ir on 5-cpuinne muna 
maipeobsd on 56 vessi5 i. Agur cuy pose 
an upcoip oe sui Cup ché n-s h-imliocdn é, 
a5ur po mab v’aitears on upcop pin Í, 
a5ur cus ceann 04 ceannaib vo Létai 
Fhinn; agsur an n-aicin on éinn o’fhionn, & 
'oubainc na nseobaó son curlle éince 
o'TÁSaiL ina acain ó Chonán. tpi pin uain 
&5uT &aimrih céims FI Ó potsc roLuaimneaó 
o1ionnpaigrd no culéa mop & pobsmaipne 
uile an tan pin; asur ho Leanamaop uile on 


nó. Ov connainc Conán yin, tug ppc - 


cop Lops pip on b-Féinn, asur no Lean péin 
45ur Fionn an nó; oap5up ni pdrocean 
TSeuluiseacc opts so pdngeoon cupainne 
uim tpdtnéns vo 16, ssur veipesd feol- 
hors on Ford an Chondn & n-01010 Fhinn, 
&5uT níon ropip Fionn éimc ap bit an Chondn 
ó fon slé: osur oop bon Léthoibre, & 
clLonns Mhéipne,” an Diopmuro, “ni feaoap- 
moi 4n 04 óeoin nó 04 aithdeoin po bain 
Conán pit o Fluonn on LS pin, asur oop liom 


níon hd on euscóin pin ind éimc & otar 
oropipsis onpurbre, spur ndp feos 00 mon 
éimc sun & m-bnuinn ban máicneac o BSBai71 
dpi 'o-cuicim Bop n-aicneaó pup féin, Han Bor 
S5-Cui! O'rspipiard caop caopitoinn Oub-poir nd 
mo cinnre, óin ip é on ceann cupord 1oppur 
Fionn onnuibre é; asur 51d bé aca beun- 
ford ib óuise, ni 4016 fit 45u10D fó. Seog.” 

II. ““Chneuo 140 nda coopsa to 1appur 
Fionn,” 00 n410 Snóinne, “man noc b-péroin 
& b-pdsail 00?” “cá,” an Drapmuro, “cponn 
caoptainn o’pd5ai6 Tusta Oé VDanonn 4 
O-TNGd cetto O b-Fiacnac; &sur Hac c&on 
04 0-T15 Spt on S-cpann pin bio buss omós 
&cCO .1. bíonn meirse pions asur Tóram rein- 
mid ann 546 coon viob; assur 510 bé Cart 
resr tpi caopia diob, 04 m-bsd TLón o óeu'o 
blindain 00, 00 pacpad & Nn-soir & Óeió 
m-blindan pitéeoo. Hrdeo0, ocd otaé ríón- 
Syne vofaicrions 45 céithev'o an ésontainn 
rin, sé Lé 454 Dun asur se n-oróce o54 
bsp ine cools. Asur 00 pwsne ré Pood 
‘oon Tpiucsa ceuo sin ind Gimdioll, asur ni 
pero & thopibsd nó so m-buailceopn chi 
Leura Lánaróméile vo Lmnsreanraío 1p. 
poinn 4cé aise Féin ain, osur ip othlord ocd 
on Luips-feapporo yin, spur Pid impeaomaop 


1oppoinn ché ned ceann, spur on Fid ché 
n-& Copp. Ro Bain ré íomonno VO éonnnaó 
o'Fhionn asup o'Fhionnaib Enionn sen 
eals on cyiués cevo pin ‘00 Seunath, aguy 
an usin 00 BAvdarys TÁ Corll asur Tá Spuaim 
65 Fionn vo fuspsp ceo reilse uord, occ 
son bain pip na caopaib so bhá. Apur o 
éLonnd Mhdimne,” an Orapmuto, “ biod Ban 
Poss spuibre; compac lLiomps fd mo ceann, 
nó oul o'rappad na F-caop op on atac.” 
‘Oop Lurde mo tustsa o 6-fionnuigesér,” 
ay clanns moins, “oo Sense cofhpiac T10CT 
ay 'o-cúif.” 

12. lap pin no ga baoan nd vesslaoté yin.t. 
clannsa Méipne assur Oropmuro, 4 5-cAotn- 
cops na gs-culordaib apm $airse spur 
compatc, sour if é compac ap ap Cinnesoan, 
compioac cnoib-neaptmhays 00 Seunoth. 

13. Mét ceana, pio éeangal Orapmuro 140 
apoon ap an Lácain pin. “Ap maid on coth- 
poc 00 wismyp,” on Hrdinne, “asup ip byro- 
Top oamnpa of m-bsd naé paépad clanna 
Moipne O'roppord no b-c&on pin, noé Ling- 
rinnre 40 Leaba1d po Onde muna b-purginn 
curd 00 nd caopaib pin, sion pup cedppo 
mnd& on nid pin ap & beir conpoc; sour 
achimre Anoir caobtpom connaó, spur ni 
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tr O14pinotd Láin ouinn oo Na caopaid fin 
optpo CÁnsATTA”?” ““Do berpimrpe mo $m- 
Stop,” An on c-ated, “04 m-baó noc 

m-b145 vo éloinn AbA0T2 occ on sein pin 
ind bruinn, asur naé m-b14d an fliocc 
Chopmuice thie óÓinc ode Bhóinne, asur o 
Oeimin as5ampe so pacpad on coippicesr ché 
toob Hhpdinne amad, naó m-bloipres Tí 
&on Coop 00 nd caopaib ro go bpd.” “Tí 
cóin Oaths feall vo Seunath onc,” op Diop- 
muro, fóin ip 06 n-rappord op oir nó An 
éigean cánasra von cop fo.” 

16. Sp neo óLor pin von 4tac, no eg 
Ind fearam apur plo cuit o Luips-feappoo ay 
& Sualoinn, asur po Buail cy LáinLeura 
móna op Ohropmuro, go n-oeónnna Té Vio0s- 
áil oeineoil, on pede & poeite óe. ÓSuT 
an uain noc b-peacard Diopmuro on c-atoc 
454 feacnsd no Léis & ainm on Ldn, osur 
tus pit ponnead pdpldroin op on ata, 50 
poims dn & 04 Lámh von Lups-feapparo 
Cuise. Ann pin plo €ós on c-oTOE ó Toloth 
O5ur flo cup ino Cimciolt é, asur po fin on 
Fid 1apiproinn po BS rá ceann on otoi§ spur 
ché ceann no Luips-feapparoe, &5uT an wai 
fé pdinis on Lops é 00 bust ci Leura 
Lénarithéile an on otod; sup cup o indinn 





to om Beatord muna m-bloippeso no 
coos pin.” | i 
14. “N& cure o'pracais onm sit vo 
ómresó on on Seapbdn toclannasé,” op 
Diopmuro, “asup nac móroe vo Léispesd Té 
liom1s0.”  “Ssaoilre na curBpuse ro óinne,” 
op clanns Moéipne, “ osur paépamaoro Lear 
sur Deunram inn péin an 00 fon.” “Ni 
Giocpard fib liomypas,” an Oropmuro, “ dip 
v4 b-peicpesd ib Lán Bon fil von atac to 
bud ddcor0e ban m-bár ind ban m-beata 
é.” “taireaó, vem sShÁáTr& onnuinn,” of 
poo, “an cuibneac v0 bosa onnuinn, oaguy 
rinn ve Légion Leac & n-uaignear 50 b-Feic- 
Fimir 00 Compac pup on otad pul Bainpip no 
cinn od merde:” asur vo pigne Oropmuro 
athlord pin. | 
15. Snn pin no Slusir Oriapmuro poithe 
Oronnporgrd on c-Seapbdin Loclannars, 
asup céplo on ceatad ina éovla forthe. 
Tus buille 04 coir ann sup C65 on c-otad 
& eann, apup o'feuc pusr op “Ohiopmuro, 
&5ur ir é no pdrd; “on sit v0 b'áillL proc 
00 bmresó, o tc Ui Ohubne?” “ná 
h-esó,” on Oiapmuro, “acc Hpdinne ingion 
Chopmuic ocd coobtpom coppoc, opur 00 
$loc rá man 00 no coopoib To 450 0T 4; 65ur 


- 
! a 
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pe mmpcus o éinn osur o clus amad, 
Sup F45 monb son anam é; &asur ho bsoon 
on oop pin vo Clannad} Mhéinne as reiúíom 
Ohiopmuos 45 veunath on cothLainn pin. 

17. Ón con od Conceosp on T-dT4E 45 
cuirim, Tangeo0on féin ‘vo Létain, assur ‘00 
furd Oiapmuro so puardce mon o'ér on 
compoic pin, o5ur 4 oubBbsipic Le clannaid 
Mhéipne an c-atoé v’adnaced Fó pRusbaid 
na. coille op moó noé b-paicpead Snáinne é 
‘asur roy pin céióró 04 h-ronpiard réin asuy 
cabpord 16 i.” Do Copnpamsesoapn clanno 
Mérine on c-atoc Leo fan b-pi0dbea amac 
Spur no cuipesoopn rán coloath é, asur: ho 
Cu&ó'0&h 6 F-ceann Shpdinne so v-cugooay 
so Fopmur0i. “As pin, o Hhpdinne,” op 
Oriapimuro, ns caops v0 bi 4540 04 n-1ap- 
pod, asur bain péin 00 Viol Vdiob.” “ir 
bpiotan osama,” on Hydinne, “ nac m- 
bloippesops oon Coop Vio’ acc an con 00 
bainprd v0 Lámra, o Ohiapmuro.” Ro éims 
Or1apimuro ins fespam ain pin, osu no Bain 
nd caops vo Shypdinne asup vo clannaib 
Mhéipne, sup iesosp viol o rTáT cé diod- 

18. An uain ba Tá 10:0 ho Labain Or4p- 
muto,25uT o oubsizic : “oO ólann & thóinne,” 
op Té '“beitró on méro fevopaid 16 00 nd 
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coop fo, &5uT obpord Le Fionn sun nó 
féin 00 mopb on Seopbdn Loclannad.” 
“Oo beipmio án m-bpotap,” op prov, “noc 
beas Linn o m-beunam so Fionn viobd ;” asur 
no bain Dropmur0 uslaé vo no coopoid 
0616. Ann yin cussoopn cLanna Moéipne 
burdeacur &5ur alcuged ne Oriopimuro cop 
éir no v-ciodlaicesd 00 puaspovosy 41d, 
sur TO Slusiresosp pompsa map & poib 
Fionn asur fianna Ennonn. Do cuard 
Or1opmuro spur Hpdinne íomonno so bónn 
on caopntainn, osu 00 Lurgeooap 4 Leabard 
on t-Seapbéin Loclonnarg, osu ni port adc 
Coops fespbs anne nd caopaids fíor v’feu- 
Soin na. F-caop 00 bi Tusa ain on s-cpann. 
19. Oo pdnsoooyp clanns Méipne so Fionn, 
Spur plo Profs Fionn seula viob 6 tir so 
oeipesd. “Ro hapbsamopan Seanbán Loclon- 
n&ó,” ap T1&0; “asur cupoamasi caops caosi- 
tainn Oubpoip cussopsa 4 n-óeimc c’atan, 
mé có fit aguinn 04 s-cionn.” Tusvosap no 
coopooncan pin & Léith Fhinn,osur po atnig 
Té na coops, spur fio cut Tó. n-& Thóin 100, _ 
Eo n-ouBbasipic pe clannais Mhédipne, “v0 
beim mo Brocton,” op Fionn, “sup ab é 
Oiopmuro O Ouibne vo bain no coops fo, 
Ón aitmigim bolod cnr mc tí Ohuwbne 
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oppte; agur ip veitinn liom sup ob é vo 
thon’ on Seapbdn Loclonnad, asur neó- 
poops 00 fior on maipeaonn fé 45 on 
S-caoptann, Hrdead, ni réinroe Vibre no 
caopd 00 Cabaipic Cusamps,, S5up ni 
b-pis1d yb 1ons0 Bop n-aicneaó 4 B-Fran- 
nwpgescc 50 o-cupoid nó éimc Campo om 
otaip.” : 

20. lap pin no óuin ciondl asur ciompugesd 
ap feacc 5-cotard nd Hndrtpféinne op oon 
Lácain, osur fo Slusir poithe so pdms 
Oudspor O &-fFiacnad; agup vo Lean Lons 
'Ohianmuos so bun on daoptainn, our 
Fuain n& Caos Fan Cdithev'o opptsa, Sun 
ITeEHDS & H-0d1TIN Vi0b. "Do nus an Tedf- 
bac món opptes on con fin, o5ur & oUbsipc 
Fionn go n-anpaó as bun an Caoptainn go 
neimCeocaó on cearbaó yin; © ón ocd & 
fior som so b-puil Diopmuro o m-bánn on 
caoptainn.” “ir món on comasita eos 
ouitre, 6 Fhinn, o mear; 50 b-panpod Oian- 
muro & m-bónn on ósonCainn, a5ur 4 flor 
aise cure Bert of Cid han,” an Orin. 

21. A n-01mig on compsrd pin v0 Veunsth 
0616, flo typ Fionn pitcioll 04 heiminc; 
sur  oubsaiic ne h-Oizin, “00 imeopuinn 
Féin cluitée Leacre uipipe po,” op pe. Surgro 


sft Zoe tao68 ‘con AcactL 3. On, sour 
OrSaT:; 45ur mac Lurcóeac, agur Ohoprums 
mac Oobsn th Dhaoirsne va tact, asur 
Fionn von cao5 ale. 

22. $6 cys ect, po Bavan as mT nA 
pitiille so pácaé finglic aur no cum fronn 
an clintée an Orrin & 5-caot nad Ti 'oo 
teine 00 acc son beant amáin, asur ir & ro 

416 Fionn; “ óc& aon Beant as bnert an 
intée Suit, & Oirín; asur biod a Flin ra 
& b-finl so foésin an Geant pm ve tabame 
omc.” Ann pn & vudsinct Drapmuro ao 
geclor Bhpdinne, “tp cruas liom an cár 
benice fin onc, & Oizin, sour san me gréin 
ag cabomc cesses ns beince pm omc.” 
“ty mesT& Owe tu péin, on Spdmne, “vo 
test ao Leabsrd an c-Seanbáin LodLannasré 
a m-bánn an Coontamn, spur peséc 5-cate 
na Hndstpéemne ao timaénolt an ti vo manÍb- 
É&, ná san an beanc Tn as Oirmín.” top 
rn po Bain 'Oianmuro coop vo no caopaid, 
Spur Dams an feop bud cóin Cósbáil; 
45ur fo Cé5 Orin an feap sin, sur no cup 
4n cluitée op Phionn pon puoéo S-cetrona. 
fion b-paoa so naib an cluitée pon 5- 
€euona on vapa h-uail, s5ur on uain vo 
Connoinc Orepmuro pin po buail, on osna 
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coop of on b-peop bud cóin vO éCógbáil, 
&5uT plo C65 Orin on feop pin bun cup on | 
clurtée ceuona op Fhionn. Ro cup Fionn 
on cluitée on tpeap uoip opt Orin, o5ur 
no busil Diopmuro on cpesr coon op on 
B-peap00 beunraó oncLlintée ov’ Orrin, asus 00 
césboosp on Fhiann báin thon rán g-cliitée 
rin. ‘Do Labain Fionn, asur ip é & oubainc, 
“Ni h-ronsns Liom an cLuicce ‘00 bert Sure. 
6 Orin,” on ré, “ asur o Vitdoll os Oro? 
DÁ Oeunam OUT, apur outpacéc Ohiopipains, 
apur Fó1Cbeanc tc Lingvesc, asur teasers 
tc Ui Ohwbne o5o0.” “ir fo món on 
t-euo owicre, & Fhinn,” on Orson, “oO Cuis- 
rin 50 b-panpod ODropmuro O Ouibne 4 
m-bépipan cpoimnnpo, asupcupazé n-a. Comat.” 
“Cia opuinne as 4 b-puil on fúinne, & tine 
Ui Ohuidne,” op Fionn, “mye nó Orson ?” 
‘Nion carllirre c’ortne mort mh, & Fhinn,” 
op Oropimuro, “asur acdimre opsur Hpdinne 
ann fo, & Leabaíó an c-Seaopbdin Loclan- 
nig. Ann pin vo pus Orepmuro op 
Shpdinne, agur cus clú pós, 01 óT cothaiy 
Fhinn osur na Féinne. “1p mear Lom 
yeacc s-coto no Snáicénne osuy ip 
imíonn o'fairnér opt on ordée pugoir 
Srdinne prot 6 Theamparg, osup Sun tu 


féin ba fean cóiheuoca Bath on ordce yin 
féin, ná & b-purl ann fo o'fairnéir once; 
Spur 00 beunpain 00 óesnn af fon no b-pó5 
Tin,” ap Fionn. 


23. lop pin podipusiPionn assur naceitye cero. 


anor vo bi aise op CuilLlíom asur op Cuspor- 
ool, ró Comain Ohispimuos 00 hapbod ; osur 
fo cuir Fionn o Ldths o Láthaib & céile cim- 
Gioll an cooptoinn pin, spur o'pussoip 0616 
& b-péinn o s-ceann agur & Z-céiheuors 
beatod san Diopmuro vo Léision céppo 
amaé Ro seall 0616 maille, 510 bé ouine 
o'Fhannait Exmonn vo pocpod usp spur 
‘00 beunra'ó ceann Ohiapmuos tí Dhuine 
Cuige, 50 0-Tiobpad & ainm ASuT 4 é10ea0 
00, &45UT' 1onso 4 STA ADU A fean-otop 4 
6-Fionnuigescc raon 00. ‘Do freasaryt 
Hopd Fléerise Cus, asur ip é pro 1419, sup ob 
é stom Ohiopmuos tí Ohmbne, Donn O 
Donnchuds, no than’ o atom péin, osur 
04 tntin pin 00 n&óra 04 Viosol an Ohrayt- 
muro, apur plo SLuaiT noime puar. "Oo rorll- 
yess cpa o'Aongsur on bhosa. on c-éipion 
ind pos Orapmuro, spur cig 04 fupicocc 
Hon Por Fon aypuugsd von Phéinn; opur 
mon pains Fond fléeibe Cus susp o m-bónn 
4n Cooptoinn cug Oiopmuro buille 04 coir 
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ann, &45u7T plo Cait rior 4 mesT$5 nd Féinne é, 
lonnur Sun Baimioven athair Fhinn on ceann 
oe, óin 00 Cup Aonsur veslb Ohupmuvsa 
oy. “O'éir & thanbts cáims o put péin 
ip, o5up flo atmsp Fionn oasur fianna. 
Eimonn é, so n-oubpovoop Sup ob é San v0 
tuic ann. 

24. Snn pin & oubsipic Honb fléibe Croc 
50 pacpad v0 Viogal o atop péin on thac tí 
'Ohuibne, osur po Sluair Tuar ogup cus 
Songur buille 04 coir ann sup cot ior o 
mesys no Feinne é, assur veolb Ohropmuos 
Sip, Sup Boimioosp mumcip Fhinn an ceann 
ve, Apur 4 oudbsinc Fionn naé é Oropmuro 
po 64 ann acc Sanb, asur o'proppins on 
thesf uain cro pocpad pus. Ó oubsipic 
Sopb fléibe Husipe so pocpod péin onn, 
sur sup ob é Donn O Vonnchuds no thanb 
6 tap, Sur 04d múin so hÓra 04 íosa 
op thoc ti Ohiuóne, asur no SLuair noihe o 
m-bépp an coontainn. Tus Oropmuro builLe 
od Coir ann Sup cup TÍOT é, asur plo cup 
Aongur veslb Ohispmuvse ain, ionnur sup 
mhapbsosp on Fhionn é. Aéc éeana, oo 
mapibsd naoi: nS5ain5 no Féinne on on mod 
Tin & m-bhéistmoóo ne muinemp Chinn. 

25. 1omcúrs. Fhinn, cop éir neoin n5anb6 





nd Féinne v0 Cuirim, mop o Bi Hapd flérbe 
Cus, spur Hod flérbe Coc, osup Hod 
fléibe Buaipe, asur Hops fléibe Muice, 
Spur Hod Shléibe móin, asur Hob fléibe 
Lugo, asur Banb Aco ppaois, opup Hop 
flénbe Miz, asur Hopb Ohpoma móin; v0 bi 
Lán vo Vospoinn a5up ‘00 Opio1é-mheanmain 
Spur 00 Sobpidn. 

26. Acc deans, & 'oubainc Aongsur so 
m-beupipod Té fein, Hpdinne, yup. “ Dein,” 
opi Orapmuro, “asur mó. bimre om bestord 
mm tpotnéna Leanpoo ib; osur má thop- 
bard Fionn mé, 510 bé clann vo B00 45 
Srdinne, ol Ssup Learuis 50 mare 140, asur 
Hrdinne vo cup cum 4 h-acap péin so Ceath- 
pois.” Ro triomain Songur ceso asur céil- 
- 1067140 45 Oropimuro, asur vo buail, o bhac 
opsowescca cimciollL Hhpdinne asur ino 
timcioll péin, a5ur O1meisesoop o muimgir 
on bnuic San Fíor Fon au Só von Fhéinn, 
55ur ní h-oitpipceap preuluigeaéc onn 
Eo plocosin an bhosa. ór Dóinn oóib. 

27. Snn nn vo Labain DOropmuro O 
'Ouibne, asur ir é plo nóió : “ Raépao rior 
oo cGeonn, & Fhinn, asur & S-ceann no 
Féinne; osur 00 én éinLeaó asur atéumad 
ofc Féin spur op vo thuincip, óT ean Liom 
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Sup mhian Leacra San anacail oo Cabainc 
oath, &óc mo bór 00 Tobsipnt & n-die éin; 
&suf' for ó n&ó liom oul ón 5-contabaig ro 
am óeann, 00 bys noc b-puil capo 1nd com- 
pdnac a5am & s-cpiocdé16 1méi4na on 'oo- 
main tóir, noe pacpainn ap o anacail md 
ap 4 Coimipicesd, Mp Sun minic vo tusar o 
n-ép assur 2 n-eopbs ooo Toisere. Oin ni 
pais cat ind cothlann, ouod ind voéon 
oncrTe. nem Linn, nac pacrainn Tay 00 Ceann 

T2 o5ur cop ceann no Féinne ann, agur por 
50 n-veininn compiac pomao spur 40 01018 5 
osupip Bprocap osathps, o Fhinn, so n-oiseo- 
Lavra mé féin so mart ful seubsipre o 
n-oipse mé.” 

28. “ip nor ‘00 Ohrapmuro pio,” an Orson, 
“apupcabaip anocaila haitith 00.” “Ni tine 
bap,” op Fionn, “so bruinn on Bndto 3 asur 
ni b-rpuistó usithnesy ind comhnurde óoróce, 
nó 50 0-CU95210 Viogal vamhpe ánn seó mor 
Lod 04 o-cus Doth.” “Ip món an ome xsur 
on comspitsa eos diuitre sin vo p40,” of 
Orson; “ asur ‘00 Bempimre oprston fiop- 
Looe,” op Té, “muna. o-cuiti0 na propms- 
meinte anus opm, nó on caloath o’orsoil 
fám copais, noc Léisreao ‘omc féin ind 
o'Fhiannaib Ennonn rurbuged ind fore 
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Sespigsd vo Vewnsath ain; osur sdboim o 
Copp o5ur & onam op Coimipicesd mo sSorle 
&5uT? mo Soipse, 50 m-beuppoo TÍÉán liom 
& o'aimóeoin b-peap n-€imonn. Ásur; o 
'Ohianmuo, top anusT of on m-baile, ó no 
óil, ne Fionn anacail oo Cabaine our, &5ur 
sobaimre an mo éonp 25uT op m'anam tu, 
of theabsl vo óeunam onc aniu.” 

29. Ann pin 'o'éim$s Oiopmuro nso fearatm 
ap úinséis 00 Seusoib on Bile, asur 0’'é1ys 
00 Baoitléim euocnuim eunomarl v’uplon- 
naib o ónaoireaó, sup Sab Leitioo o 04 
Bonn ‘von feanann feupusitne ionnur so 
n-oeséord méin ton Fhionn asur con 
Fhronnard Exnionn ama; map sp Léin anny 
an Laord To Tíor 526 impesrén anur 54¢ 
bprotop 04 pois esconna 6 Ceaéc bur on 
m-bile 6616 nó sun ppopoospn féin asur 
Or1apimuro ne n-a céile, man Leanar: 


ip cumaon Liom an ime 
00 64 o5 floit no b-fionn ; 
45 Fionn asur o54 mac, 
65 Dun Ipre prop. 
Oo furóear réin cum cLáin, 
mé réin asur mo dior mhac; 
le suaLainn Fhinn ti Dhaoirsne, 
och! sr linn v0b ait. 
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Do Léiseod exopuinn ann fitcilt, 
voip TPIST o5ur Looé ; 
00 BS04p na. TIR OF 118; 
a’ níon b'í rúo on impe Book, 


Leisíor Orapmuro vérogeatl 
Coop onus dpi on 5-cldq 5 
Tésbor Oryin é bo copord, 
&'T Léeisior feap 1nd dic. 


Fionn. Oo pd1d Fionn so véigeanac, 
“ard nese éisin pon 5-cpionn 5 
&sur bur h-i on éopsoip ands 
00 Bisp o5oinn ind ceann,” 


Orson. Snn pin Labpor Orson, 
moc Orrin ordthéil úin; 
“» 15, €14. 00 Nd feasiai 
neaé ind b-puil 00 Oil 2?” 


fionn. “Nd cuinre mé op meapdal, 
& fin; 510 mart V0 Lán ; 
sun obi on éorsain onbo 
00 bier osoinn Fé cLdp.” 


Orson. “NS h-abain pin, & m5; 
o'r ná biod polo 5ndt ov Snúir; 
'oó. m-baó beds onc Diopmuto, 
bud cóin & Léisíon oúinn,” 
5 
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coopaid fo, osu abpord Le Fionn sun nó 
féin 00 mop’ on Seapbsn Loclannasé.” 
“Oo beipmio án m-bprotop,” op prov, “nae 
beas Linn & m-beupom so Fionn viobd ;” asur 
fo bain Oropmuro usleé vo na coopoid 
616. Ann pin tcussoon clannsa Moipne 
burdeacur &sur alcuged ne Oropmuro cop 
air no v-ciodloicesd 00 fuspovoop W410, 
asur po Ssluairesospn pompa mop o poids 
fionn sasur fianna Gimonn,. "Oo cuatd 
Or1opmuro spur Snóinne romoppo so bánn 
on cooptoinn, o5ur 00 Lingeovap 4 Leabard 
on t-Seapibdin LocLannais, osur ni poi adc 
coops feopbs annT nd coopais fíor v’pfeu- 
coin nod S-coop 00 bi usp oii on s-chann. 
Io. Oo nánse os clanns Méipne go fhonn; 
spur no propping Fionn rseulle diob 6 Cur so 
veipesd. “Ro hapbamapan Seapnbdn Loclan- 
Nac,” df piso, “osup TUDamspi Caopa caofi- 
toinn ‘Oubpoir cussorsa 4 n-éemptc c’otan, 
mó cá pit aguinn 04 s-cionn.” Tupoop no 
coops on can pin & Léim Thinn,a gur po atm 
Té n& caope, Spur pio cup TÁ n-o TRÓIn 140, _ 
50 n-oubainc ne clannoiB Mhédinne, “too 
beim mo Brrsatop,” op Fionn, “sup ab é 
Oroprmuro O Owbdne vo Bain no coos fo, 
dip aitmgim boled cmr mc tí Ohmbne 
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onn£s ; osur ip veithin liom sup ob é vo 
mop’ on Seapdbdn Loclonnad, asur neó- 
poops vo flor An moipeann fe As an 
S-caoptann. Hroead, ni péipproe Vibre no 
coos 00 ctobasaiic cusampa,, o5up ná 
B-fins19 nó iona ban n-ortpead 4 6-Fion- 
nuiSesór 50 o-cusaid fib éimc oamre. om 
Cain.” . 

20. lop yin plo óuin cTiondl asur crompused 
oy fesóc F-cotaib no Bnáitféinne an son 
Lácain, asur po slusir poithe so pdms 
Oubpor O b-fiaciod ; asur vo Lean Lops 
Ohispmuos so bun on ésoptainn, our 
fusip. nd caopnoe Fon Cdithev'o oppitea, Sun 
IcTesOSH 4 N-0d1tin Vi0b. "Oo pup on cesf- 
bac món opts an can yin, osu & oUbosipic 
Fionn so n-anpao as bun an ésontainn so 
neimCeocaó on cearbac yin; din acd 4 
flor 45am so b-pinl Diopmuro o m-b4spp on 
Gooptoinn.” “ir món on comaptsa et'os 
ÓuirTe, & Phinn, 4 thea, 50 b-panpod Diop- 
muro 6 m-bónn on Csoptoinn, osur o flor 
6156 cups Bert an Cá & thopbto,” an Orrin. 

21. An-0115 on compdrd Tin vo Veunam 
0616, no teann Fionn prtcioll 04 heimipc; 
osu 2. oubsinc ne h-Oiyin, “00 1meopuinn 
Féin cluitée Leacra unne fo,” op re. Sugrvo 
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dpi 5oé caob von PtGll a. Orpin, opur 
Orson, asur mac Lingveas, spur Oroppuing 
mac 'Oobain Uí Dhaoirsne vo taob, sur 
Fionn von caob oile. 

' a2. Bro cr act, no Dá oan o5 mc nd 
pitcitle so rácaó rhslic &aour no cup Fionn 
an cLuiCée op -Oirn. & S-caornsé pots v0 
Beip'c 00 acc oon best amháin, osur 1T-é po 
410 Fionn; “dcé oon beanc o5 bheic on 
élintée Ouit, & Oirín ; asuy biod & fldn fá 
& b-puil ao fodaip on Beant pin v0 Ca bainc 
ou.” Ann pin & oubainc “Oispmuro 4 
p-clor Bhpdinne, “tp cpuss liom an cór 
beince in ofc, & Oipin, apur Son mé Féin 
bs TABoIPIT Tea5oITS to beince pin oie.” 
Tir meas Out Cu Féin,” op Hypdinne, “oo 
Bert & Leabard ati c-Seapbdin Loclannarg 
& m-bánh on sooptoinn, spur peoér 5-cota 
na Snáicréinne ovo timdiolt an ti v0 thosib- 
ta, ind son on beanc pin o5 Onin.” oy 
rin no Bain 'Oianmuro csop 00 nd coopsid, 
asur o'aimri$ on fest bud cóin Cósbáil; 
Spur pio té5 Oirín on reap pin, asur pio cuip 
an cluitée op Fhionn ran puoéo S-ceuona. 
fion b-raos so pars on cluitée pon s- 
cev'onsd An Dopo h-uaip, assur on uain v0 
éonnainc 'Oianmuíio pin po Busil an vaso 
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coop of on b-peap bud cóin vO tésbArl, 
opur plo c65 Orin on feap pin bun cup an | 
cluitée ceuona op Fhionn. Ro cup Fionn 
an cluitée on tear uh op Orrin, asur 
no Busil Oropmuro on crear Coop op on 
B-pespi'00 beunraó an cLuicce 0’ Orin, e5uT 00 
tosbsoap on Fhionn 5éin món rán 5-cluitce 
Tin. Oo Le bain Fionn, asur ip é & oubainc, 
“Ni h-ronsne Liom an cluitée v0 Bert Out. 
6 Orrin,” on Té, “ asur & Vitdoll as Orsor 
04 Deunsth OUT, opup OUutpoéc Ohiopipoimns, 
osu partbearic thic Lingvead, asur ceosors 
tc Ui Ohubne o5o0.” “ir po món an 
t-eur 'ouirTe, & Fhinn,” op Orsop, “a Cui5- 
rn 50 b-ponpod Diopmuro O Ouibne 4 
m-bánnancnoinnTo, ssupcupopé nes Comaipi.” 
“Cia &asuinne o5 & b-puil on fírinne, & tine 
Ui Ohuidne,” an Fionn, “mire nó Orson ?” 
“níon éollipre c’artne hore mam, o Chinn,” 
op Oiopmuro, “asur acdimre asur Spdinne 
ann To, & Leabaíó an c-Seapbsin Loclan- 
nus.” Ann nn vo pug Diopmuro op 
Shypdinne, asur cus chi pósa v1 ór coma 
Fhinn asur no Féinne. “ip meapo trom 
pesct s-cota no Hndsitfeinne asur nn 
Ciptonn o'foipnéip opt on ordée pussir 
Spdinne tuoc ó Thesmhpag, osup Sun cu 


féin ba feon dimnewora Doth on oróce yin 
féin, ind o B-purl ann fo o’'fFaipnéiy ope; 
asur vo beupipoip 00 éeann sf fon no b-pd5 
Tin,” op Fionn. 

23. lop pin noéimáiFíonn asur naceityie cero. 
amar vo bi aise op Curllioth osur an Guapor- 
ool, rá Comaip Ohiapmuos 00 hoapbod 5 asur 
flo cun Fionn o Ldtha o Ldthard’ o céile cim- 
Goll oan csentainn pin, agur o’puoyoip 0616 
& b-péinn o s-ceann spur & 5-céimheuors 
bested son Oropmuro vo Légion cónra 
amaé. Ro Seal 0616 maille, 510 be ouine 
o'Fhannaib éimonn vo pacped susp osur 
00 beunraó ceann Ohiopmuvs tí Ohuwibne 
CuiZe, SO 0-cTiobpiod & aizim pup o é10e00 
00, SDUP 10040 S STOP &5uUT d Fean-otoyi 4 
6-Fiannuigeacc poop v0. Oo fheasailtt 
Hob fléide Cus, asur ip é no nóis, sun ob 
é stain Vhiopmu0s Ui Ohuidbne, Donn O 
Oonnchuds, no marb o stop péin, oour 
04 méin pin v0 pacpad 04 Diogal on Ohrop- 
muro, Spur plo Slusir hoime puar. “Do rorll- 
pesos ch o'ongsur on bhosa. an c-érp10n 
ind pois Oriopmuro, spur cig 04 fupcacc 
ban flor Fon oipiugssod oon Fhéinn; osur 
mop pins Hob fléeibe Cus usp o m-bánn 
4n Cooptoinn tug Dropmuio buille 04 coir 


ann, spur pio cait rior & mears na Téinne é, 
ionnuy Sun Bainioosyp amair Fhinn an ceann 
me, óin 00 óuin Aonsur veslb Ohiopmuoa 
oy. “O'éir & marb chimps o Cput péin 
Sif, O5up filo sitms Fionn osur Fianna 
Éimíonn é, go n-oubpooop bun od é San vo 
Cuir ann. 

24. Ann fín o oudsipic Hond fléibe Croc 
50 paépad v0 Viogsl o atop réin on thac ti 
Ohmbne, assur po Sluar TuAT sasur cus 
Songur buille 04 coir ann sup Cort ior o 
mesrs no Féinne é, asur vealb Ohioapmuoo 
Alp, Sup Gomiooapn mumecipn Fhinn on ceann 
ve. Ásur & oubsipc Fionn nad é 'Oisnmuro 
po 6S ann occ Bond, asur o'proppurs on 
thesTf uain cro pocpod pusp. & oubosipc 
Hops fléibe Buaine so pocpod féin ann, 
sur Sun ob é Vonn O Vonnchuvde no hand 
& Stop, 45up 04 tintin so paépod 04 Viosol 
op thac tli 'Ohuine, asur po sluair noihe o 
m-bánn on ósontainn. Tus Oropmiio builLe 
04 Coir ann sup cup ior é, 45ur po cup 
Aongsur veal Ohispmuvse ai, ionnur sun 
mapdboosp on Fhiann é. Acc ceana, v0 
mopbsd naoi n5oinb no Téinne an on mod 
pin & m-bréispioco ne muincip Fhinn. 

25. loméupo Fhinn, cop éir neoin nHonb 


na Féinne v0 Cuirim, mon & Bi Sanb flérbe 
Cus, asur Hop fléibe Cnoc, apur Hopd 
fléibe Huoine, asup Hopb fléibe muice, 
asur Hops Shléribe móin, asup Hapb fléibe 
Luge, osup Bon’ dto ppaoid, agur Sond 
pléibe Miz, asur Hop’ Ohpomes móin; v0 bi 
Lán v0 dospainn assur vo Opoic-theanmain 
Spur 00 óobhón. 

26. Acc ceans, o oubsipc Aongsur so 
m-beunpad Té réin, Spdinne, pup. “Dein,” 
opi Oiopmuro, “ &sur mó. bimre om Bbesto1d 
uim tpoatnénsa Leanrao ró; asur md thoy 
bord Fionn mé, 510 bé clann vo bid as 
Hrdinne, oil, ásur Learuis So maid 140, asur 
Hy 4inne vo cup cum & h-e Can péin go Ceath- 
pois.” Ro Comain Aongur cesvo agur céil- 
- 1007109 o5 Diapmuro, osu v0 buail, o Spor 
opoormesctsa cimdioll Shpdinne osup ino 
timcioll réin, agur oMeiFesosp & muimesir 
an bnuic pon ror Hon oipiusad oon Phéinn, 
apur ni h-aicmircean ppeuluigeacc opptoa 
Eo pocosin an bhosa. ór Odinn 061d. 

27. Sunn pin vo Labaip Oiopmuro O 
'Ouibne, asur ir é no pb1d: “ Roépoo rior 
40 éeann, & Fhinn, apur & 5-ceonn no 
Féinne; &Bur v0 én éiptlead asur otéumad 
Opie FEIN OFur op 00 muincip, óT Veapb liom 
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sup than LeacT&a son anocail vo tobairc 
oath, aét mo bóT V0 Cabaipic & n-dit eign; 
osur for ó nod liom out ón 5-concabaint ro 
om Ceann, 00 bys noc b-puil caps ind come 
pdnac oa5om & B-CIÚOCÁ1D imdiana on v00- 
thoin thóir, nod pocpoinn ap & onacarl ind 
Opi & Coimipicesd, man Huy minic vo Cupar 4 
n-áh 25uT & n-espbo ooo Coigere. Orsi ni 
pois cat m4 cothlann, 010d md voéon 
ohncTe nem Linn, na pacpainn con 00 Ceann 

T2 dur cop ceann no Féinne ann, asur por 
50 n-veininn compiac pomsao Sour 40 01615 5 
asur ip DU a Can amra, & Fhinn, 50 n-osseo- 
Laora mé réin go mais ful seuboipre & 
n-&airse mé.” 

28. “ir fiop 00 Ohhanmuio pio,” an Orsan; 
“apupcoboin onacoila marti bo.” “Ni tive 
ban,” op Fionn, “ go bhuinn on bháca ; opur 
ni b-rpuisíó puoimness ind cothnurvde ovdée, 
nó 50 V-TUZ410 Vi0ssl amra. nn Faé mor- 
Lod 04 o-cus ooh.” “Ip món on ome opur 
on comapts euos Outre pin vo nó,” on 
Orson; “ asur 00 Gberpimpe bpratop fiop- 
Laoió,” on ré, “muna. 0o-cuit10 no plopms- 
meinte anusr opm, nd on caloth v’orsoil 
fám copait, naó Léisreao ouic péin ind 
o'Fhhannaib éimonn puituged ind orp. 
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Sespiged vo Veunamh ain; sagur 5dboim 4 
Copp 45u7T & Anam op Commipcesd mo sorle 
&5ur mo Sairse, 50 m-beuppoo pldn liom 
é o'aimóeoin %-peop n-éimonn. sur; & 
Ohiopimuro, tap &nusr ar on m-bile, 6 naó 
óil ne Fionn anacail v0 Tabane out, o5ur 
sobaimre op mo Copp oapur oy m'anam tu, 
of theabsl vo óeunam ont oni.” 
2g. Ann pin o'éim$ Oiopmuro ina feapath 
df úinséis 00 Seusaib on Bile, asur 0'é1F 
00 baoicLéim evocpuim eunamail o'únLan- 
noib & épooipesé, sup S46 Leitioo o 04 
bonn won feaponn feupusitne tonnur so 
n-oeséord imcion ton Fhionn asur con 
Fhiannard Empionn amaé; man ip Léin anny 
on Laord To TíoT 546 impeapan opup soe 
baton 04 poi’ eaconpa ó teacc sur an 
m-bile 4616 nó sun soopooopn Féin asur 
Oropimuro ne n-o céile, man Leanap: 
Ip curhan liom on ime 

00 64 as TL no b-fionn ; 

45 Fionn osur asd mac, 

65 Dun ipre prop. 

Do furóear péin cum cLdip, 

mé réin apur mo dior thac; 

Le suatoinn Fhinn ti Dhaoirsne, 

och! ix linn vob arc. 
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Do Léiseaó esopuinn ann ficéill, 
VOI THOT O5ur Looe ; 
00 báoan no nn OF mine, 
&'T níon bi rúo on im Boot. 


Leisíor Oropmuro vérogeat 
coop anus op on 5-clén; 
tósbar Orin é so topos, 
&T Léipior reap ins óir. 


Fionn. Oo 741d Fionn po oéiseanaó, 
“ard nese é151n Pon S-cpann ; 
asur bur h-i on éorpaip ands 
00 bior o54ainn ind Ceann.” 


Orsop. Onn pin Lobpop Orson, 
moc Orrin srdthért tip ; 
“» 11S, cd 00 Ns fesporb 
neaé ind b-puil 00 Vint?” 


Fionn. “14 cunre mé op meapdal, 
& Tit; 510 mart 00 Ldn ; 
Sup obi on corsain onboa 
00 biog opoinn rá CLép.” 


Orson. “NS h-abain pin, & 7115, 
ar nd biod pals sndt oo Snúir; 
04 m-b4% Beas ont Diopmuro, 
bud cóin & Léisíon oúinn,.” 
5 
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Faolsn. Ann pin Labnar Paoldn, 


Irson. 


Sol. 


Orsar. 


SotL 


&5uT é a5 bpopougsd nA 541756; 
“ni Léisrimío Orapmuro 
Le neac 04 b-puil no Beatord.” 


. NSp porb mart apsora, 6 Orson, 
& fip Bnopomste 5aca cote; 

& oein 50 m-beunró Looc Lear, 
o'aimóeoin uaim fein “róm atorp.” 

“Top anusr, & Ohiopmuro, 
sobaim rór tu v0 Láimh; 

So m-beupipoo tuo pldn 
o'simvdeoin ó Fhisnnaib éimíonn.” 

“ir mop o Labnain, o Orson,” 
vo pdr Soll cumppeathhat no 

m-béimionn ; 
o 40 50 m-beuppd Leoc Lear 
o’aimdeoin & ciondl b-rean n- 
éiníonn.” 

“Ni cu Bporomsesr opm, o Shortt, 
no clanns meso mdmsnion ; 
clanns o610in op Ohiopmuro, 
clannsa tasopnte tpreunlooic.” 

“mór mop Tin & verpip é, 

& Looe no s-corhLann vescaip ; 
oeopnbton oúinn c'tiplurde 
Pon 5-cémhmge pin vo Slocaip.” 
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Comppioll. Ann pin 4 Lobpar Corpproll 


Orson. 


Conán. 


00 Sut món Le h-Orsan; 
“an cóihfúse Tin 00 Slacair, 
caitpip oul 04 copnam.” 


Annyin no Labain Orson, 
ap5ur vob é nn on frpneasneó 
bond ; 
“xeépppoore Dan 5-cndtha, 
VOIP thac apuy acai.” 


Léimear mac 114 Ohwbne 
anusp op bánn on Bile; 

& éopip ceansailte 0a éart- 
é10e40, 
‘ob é an Toppann 1oONn5oncTac. 

Cúis ceuv, & Phsopuis, 

510 Lionman on maiúib ; 
00 60175 msc i Ohuibne 
pul poinis Orsop. 

Ro Cappoins Opsar & cpaorpesc, 
Mop Fuaim Sooite 4’ sleanna ; 
nó mai Tuaim Lice o’r wise, 
&'T é 5 ppooilesd no Soirse. 

Ann pin Labpap Conán, 

&T é & 5-comnarde 1nd FL; 
“Léiz1d v0 CLannaib Ohooirgne 
cnir & céile 00 Seapipsd.” 
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Fionn. Ro Labain Fionn so oéiseanaó, 
“curd cors op bop n-opimaid ; 
ná biod clanno Moipne in eer 
Nn-01O15, 
so 0-cé10ti go h-Aliuin.” 


’O’imtis uainne ne céile 
Or1apimuro vér0seal O 'Ouióne; 
&5uT Orso no mdippniom 
''fúis rinn so cpdilrdi0¢. 


30. Ah-sitle an compaic pin, v0 pdimgy 
Orsop o5up Oiopmuro pompos san furliuged 
Hon foipovespgoo sy nedc acd, spur ni 
heortpupteopn ppeultuigeséc opnpto nó so 
ponsoosp Sup on m-bpush ór Dóinn, asur 
ba Lutgdipesc Léintheanmnacé o 64 Sydinne 
asup Aonsur pomps. nn pin vo inmp 
Oriopmuro o ppeulsa 0616 ó Cúir so veipesd, 
asur ni món nén Cuic Hpdinne & o-cóihneu- 
Lord buonthopbts báir Le h-uaman apur Le 
h-uatbép on ppérl pin. 

31. Jomcúr; Fhinn, ian n-wmtesér mic 
tí OhuibBne asur Opsoip, v0 fusip naonbap 
cooipesé spur vere 5-ceuo Loo ima 5-cor- 
Sop End, asur po éuipi Seó oon vo bi inleigip 
50 h-óic o Lergirce, asur no todail feorzic 
Poofoipipins, spur pio cup poe son vo bi 
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marb ann. Do tumppesé Teinste ardtheulad 
yo 64 Fionn o h-oitle no h-uaipe pin, asur 
00 MIONNMS Hur 0O Md1015 nec n-vionsnsv 
mónón comnwmdte so n-oisgeolsd op Ohrop- 
muíio Hse & n-vedppns oy. Ann pin & 
'oubainc ne n-a. Lucc readme & Lons 00 Cup 
6 b-peipoe, a5ur Lón bid o5ur oi6e DO Cup 
inte, Oo pisnesoop sthlard pin, spur op 
m-beit oLLam von Luing po Sluair péin osur 
mile Laoé 04 thuintip mop don pip O’ionnpal- 
$10 no Luinse. Oo césbovop & h-anncu- 
prde ró óeu'oóin, osur plo cuipesoop r1ompdtn 
theun cinnespnsé on aon Luins, 1onnup sup 
CUIPEsOSP Of FA19 né '0-tonn fon b-paippse 
n-Hopm-cyppotais omaéi; apur plo Léipiovayp 
on Soot anslotoin on c-peolépomn, 50 noc 
n-oitpipceap oO neimteacca bun Sobsoay 
cusno5ur coled-popt 4 0-cusipceapc Alban, 
"Do Geanslovoap on Lons v0 éuaillidid cons- 
tál on cusin, asur vo Guard Fionn asur 
cúisíoh 04 muni so oún pig Aldon, osur 
po buail Fionn bar-cponn fan vopup sup 
Proppms on odiyipeom cio po 64 onn, spur 
00 h-innread Sup ob é Fionn moc Chuthorlt 
jo BS ann. “Íeiscean opteod 6,” an on 
"Ms. Ro Léisesd Fionn apteaé op pin, opur 
té1ó péin osu & mumncip vo Lécaip on pig. 
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Ro feapsad fdilce toca nom Fhionn as 
On Tús, A45uT 00 cup Prionn imo furve md 
ionad féin. lop pin po vdi1lesd meodeo réime 
pocaitine, aguy veods Sop5o BA Da re oóib, 
&5uT 00 Gump An 715 flor opi on'5-curo oile vo 
tiuincip Phinn, asur o’feon fóilce pompsa 
fon oún. Ann pin plo inny Fionn o tors 
a5tr 4 Cunur von 5 ó Cúir So oenesó, 
S5up Sun ob o'roppord cothaiple osur con- 
Honea céimis Té réin von Cop pin & n-o5H10 
mc Ui Ohubne. “ Asur ip mart v0 Olisesd 
uirre pluss v0 Cabsint oamhra, dip ip é 
Dropmuro O Owmbne vo mop’ c’oatamp opur 
00 Disp Vedpbpditpesc, spur mónán vov 
moictid of Geuons.” “ir rón sin,” an on 
fis, “opur 00 bénra mo Vio mac Féin spur 
mile vo flues cimdioll soé pip oíob Suc.” 
Do Lúcsáineac Fionn von c-rpocpotve pin cus 
ys Olbon 00, asur céilesbpor Fionn osur 
& thuintip von qs tosup 04 teaslac, opur 
po5bar0 1oméoimipicesd bestad opur pléince 
Sco, AbuT plo ótinesoan on ceuons Leo. 
Hhluoypesr Fionn asur & curoescva, apur ni 
h-ortpipceap ppeulmseacr opts bo hónsa- 
oon bur on m-bpug óT Déinn, osup cáims 
fen opp 2& duinn & o-ún. Ton pin 
cuipeosp Fionn ceacta bo cess Songuys on 
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bhosa v'fuasped cata op Ohiapmuro O 
'Ohuibne. 

32. “Cneuo & Veunfooro uime rúo, & 
Orson?” of Oionmuío. “ Do óeunram 
apoon cat pogoilte reolyssoilte 00 Cobainc 
0616, asur San eaclac beated v0 Léision or 
vi0b San thopbav,” on Orso. 

33. Sp mhorom op n-o móna no éis 
'Oíanmino apur Orson, osur 00 Sobovan & 
H-coomhéopipo ina S-culsasvtib opm soirse 
a5ur comhpoic, asur 00 Slusipesosy on 046 
Tpéinthilesd yin 00 Lácain on éomLainn sin, 
S5ur if moips beas ind mépdn burdne o5 o 
O-ThIMF on vid vess-laoe sin fd fers. 
Ann pin po ceangail Oiopmuro osur Orson 
Teoponnesa & TS516C ins Céile so naé n-verleo- 
Gaioif ne céile ran 5-cot. lap pin o’fus- 
Sh206n cot op Fhionn, asun ann pin & 
oudbpovosp cLanna us Alban 50 pocpovosoir 
réin apur A MuUINTip 00 Compac piu op 0-TiP. 
Uánsaoan & O-Tip & F-ceuvdip, a5ur v0 
Sluopesosp 4 s-comne osu & 5-comvddil 
& Céile, osur no Fob Dropmuro O Ourbne 
FUTS, chiona, asur cépipo, sthoil vo poépod 
peabsc Fé mn-eunaib, nó míol món rá. thin- 
16T56415, nó mac Tipe cné móincnéuo coopoc, 
Hupob é pin T520iLesó orur pponnpood opur 
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PHoipesd cus an op veos-Looe sin an nd 
h-ollmupéorb, so naé n-veaéoid feos innrte 
TSéil nd moordte méipsnionh ap 106 son 
cuirim ne Orapmuro osu ne h-Orsen pul 
céinis on ordée, oa5up vo báoan péin so 
pleathoin rldincpeuécoé son purliugod md 
foiróesnsa ó opts. Ovo connoiic Fionn nd 
moipeuccs pin, o'Pll réin asur o thumcip 
beul no foinpse omac, asur ni h-artpipcesr 
Poeuluisesér opptargo poccoin go Tip coipn- 
Sipe man o pois bume Fhinn. Oo curd 
Fionn 04 Lécain top pin, osurp be Luts dipesc 
foime i. Ro inniy Fionn fot & Tors spur ó 
Cunuir oon caillis ó Cur so vVeipneod, spur 
adbap & mnearóin ne Diopmuro O Ohiwbdne, 
Adur Hupod o'roppord comasiple wppep cé1- 
nix Té Féin von con pin, abur nón b-péroiz 
le neapt pluors ind foéporoe busó va 
Gpert om mun, m-beupnpod opsordesér 
mhóin air. “Roépoora Leac,” ap on éoit- 
Lead, “asur imeopoo opaordenct orp.” Do 
Lutgsipeod Fionn ve pin, osup fanor 6 
G-pocoaipn no caoillise on oroce pin, oput 
cinnesoayp imtesct op n-o fhÁnaó. 

34. Ni h-aitpipceap & n-mceséra, 10mon- 
10, nó 50 pdnsooop brug no Dóinne; asur 
vo éuipn on Coilleaé bmiocc opsordescrs 
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ciméioll Fhinn asur na Féinne, go nod pars 
flor 25 feopoib’ Ciptonn & m-beic ann. “'“Oob 
é on Lé roime pin vo T56n Orson Le 'Oian- 
muio, spur cdplo vo Ohinmuro bert as 
pels spur o5 proded on Lé ceuona. Ro 
poillpigess rin von éollis, osu po cup 
poluathain opoordeacca inte 1. omltleos 
vdrdte, asur poll ino Ldn, o 5-copthinleaco 
bpén muilinn, sup és pe slusipeaéc no 
Sooite slan-fusipe so n-vescard ór cionn 
Ohiopmuvs, spur sabor o54 aimpugsod 
tpér on b-poll v0 bespoid nithe, so n-oeánn- 
nd Dios bsil no thén von cupod o mears o 
opin apur & é1010, 50 nsé por] oul ar aise 
pe méro an anféploinn pin; asur ba eas 
SAé ole 04 v-cdhims path om O'feucain on 
uilc pin. ip é po pmuainesd ino theanmain 
00, muna. V-TIFeEs¥ IP on colllead V’omar 
cnér on b-poll po 64 op on ouilLeois, so 
o-cíobnaó si & bór op on Lécom pin; o5ur 
po Lind Oropmuro op & Opuim ssur on SA 
cess ino Léim aise, o5ur fio Coit upcon 
ácursaé tipmheipms oon $&, sup amor cpér 
an b-poll an éailleaée sup tinct mond op on 
LáCain. Ro Vitéeannus Orapmuro op on 
Létomm pin i, asur beipesr & ceann mír 
oronnpaigid Songsups on bhosa. 
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35. Ro é&yuns Oiíanmuro so moó ap n-s 
mMApoc, &5ur po éim$ Aongsur, opur plo cusrd 
mop o poids Fionn, asur opioppurg ve 
4n n-oionsnaó sit Le Diapmuro. A oudboipe 
Fionn so n-oíonsnaó 510 bé nór & n-oíons:- 
nod Oiaonmuíoií. Ann pin no cuo1d Aonsuy 
man & pois ws Erpronn vo'rappord site vo 
Ohiopmuro, oasur 4 oubsipc Conmac so 
o-cíiobnaó Fin VO. Ro Guard óonsur múr 
man & pois Diopmuro agur Hypdinne, osur 
O PIoppus 00 Ohiopmuro on n-oíonsnaó ré 
rit pe Copmac asur ne Fionn. & oubsipt 
Orapmuro so n-oíonsna 04 b-pingesd ré ne 
comte o'rspppod oppte. “Cpreuo 10 na 
comte ?” ap Óóonsur. “An cpucs ceuo, 
op Oropmuro, “po 64 45 m'a Cain .1. Tpics 
cevo tli 'Ohuibne, san seals nd provdac v0 
oeunom o'Fhionn ann, a5ur 54n Cior ino 
éáin 00 ps Exqnonn; spur cpiuds ceuo 
Deinne 'Oamuir a. Oubéann & Lorgmd mon 
éothta Doth péin ó Fhionn, dip ip 3180 nA 
Tiucerde ceuo ip fedpp & n-Éimnn : apur 
Tyiucse ceuo Ceire Choppoinn ó pis éiríonn 
mop Tphé ne n-o 1n$54n, a5ur 17180 nd comets 
Le n-a n-veunpainn pit pu.” “ón m-biadpd 
pitesé Leip no cothtard pin 04 b-purgted 
160?” on donsup. “Oo bud uparoe liom 
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pit 00 'óeunah 140 suo O'Fosoil,” ar Droy- 
muro. Ro glusir Aongur Leip no preulord 
pin mop & por] ws éimonn asur Fienn, asur 
puoin Té no comtea pin uote bo h-mle, asur 
00 mha1tesosp 00 Sn Mé10 VO PIFNe an Foro 
vo bi ré rá ceitc op feod ré bliodon oeus, 
&sur cus Copmac & ingion oile mop mnaoi 
&5ur mop Boinééile o'Fhionn vo conn Lét- 
sion v0 Ohiapmuio, asur vo pignioosp 
plotééin esconna athlard pin; spur ir é 
10n&0 (na! Furd Dropmuro spur Hyidinne, o 
Rác Hhpdinne o vo-cpiuca ceuo Chere 
Choppoinn o b-po0 ó fhionn asur ó Chop- 
moc, Ann pin vo pus Bhóinne ceactpop hac 
ad5ur son imngion vo Ohiopmuro «1. Oonn- 
chad, Cochord, Connlo, Seilbfeapncad, asur 
‘Opuime; A&sur cup cyiuca ceud Deinne 
oop 1. 'Oubéann o Loigmb, von ingin, 
&sur plo cup Bnugesd, biodcac, apur ban- 
ósLac a5 fosnath 1 ann. Ro Dáoan 45 
comal na piotésna ate fave ne céile, asur 
6 veipesd DdS0oIne nó pol & s-cohaimhn 
Mr peop be mó ón asur sipseoo, buan asur 
bócáince, cnó &sur cpescas, ind Or1opmuro. 
36. Snn nn oo Labain Bnáinne Le Drape 
muro &on 00 Loetib, asur if é no nóió, 50 
m-baó nóin 0616 méro & muinrine &s5ur 
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thuime '& o-ceaslais, asur san éomhÁifúorh 
507 & S-caiteam, osur son on v1sr ‘00 
b'feánn é n-Éiann v0 Bert ina o-ceas «1. 
Copmac mac Sint asur Fionn mac Chumaitt. 
“ Cneuo rá n-obpann cure pin, 6 Shpdinne,” 
4p Oropimuro, “o5ur 160 pin ine naitho1d 
asompaP” “Owd mort Liompa,” an Snáinne, 
“rlesd 00 Cabainc 0616 on Cop so m-bod 
h-annreroe Leo cure 6” “ip ceso liom 
ro pin,” an Oíonmuío. “Mairess,” op 
Srdinne, “cure prop ASuT ceséra 4 
S-ceann cinsine 04 ndo Lé: flesd oile vo 
Comdpoo op thod so m-beuppomooir pis 
Exquonn asur Pionn mac Chumaill v4 cess, 
apur ni reap noé ann vo seubsd 4 ‘d10ns- 
mdi vo’feap-céile.” Ro cinnesd on éom- 
aipile pin Leo, asur v0 Bi on 04 Fle1d comón- 
coir pin o5 Hpdinne osur o54 h-ingin 04 
n-oesypusod o s-ceann busóna; o5ur o 
S-ceann no poe osur no h-aimpipe pin no 
cuineaó plop apur Teaéca op prs Éiníionn 
asur on Fhionn mhac Chumhoill, asur oy 
Teacc s-cotoi’ no Snáitféinne, asur op 
thaiti’ no h-Gipionn op cewons, oapur po 
báosn bliodoin ón Ló so céile as caiteoth 
ns TÍeróe pin. 

37. Hrd cpa ocr, an oroce óéifeanaó von 
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Blisdain, po bá Diopmuro & RSE Shnáinne 
ino cools; 45UT vo Gusto Diopmuro sut 
psovont Ché n-o Coola fan ordce, opur po 
Bi0ds IN Diopmuro or & Cools, Sup pus 
Snóinne oy 45u7 Sun cup o 04 Lóin ino 
timcioll, asur no faring ve cheuo 00 éon- 
noc, “ Hut sodaip 00 cusloy,” op Diop- 
muro, “asurip on na. liom 4 clor pan o1dce.” 
“ SLán céitheuvte opt,” ap Hpdinne, ““asur 
ip 140 Tusts DE 'Oanann vo Sni pin oncra 
cop Ceann Songsupa on Boss, osur Luis on 
h-10mO41% ar.” Hrdead níon Cue cools 
puain op Ohiopmuro aon chét pin, spur vo 
éuale gut on Sova opip. Do spiopus pin 
Oiapimuro, assur vob Jil Lei oul rá ceann 
an Savaipn. Oo pus Hpdinne ain Sup cum 
ind Lurde on vaso h-uain é, agur o& oubsipic 
noi cuibe Oo oul fd Sut Soda pon ordce. 
Do Ung Oropmuro op & 10m04010, &5uT jo 
Cuic & Coinéim pusin apgur pédmhcovsalcs orp, 
agur if é Sut an Savdain 00 Otis on thear 
usin & Táin on Lá so n-a LáncroilLre on 
Ton pin, 45uT & oubsiic, “pocpoo fo Sut 
on Sedo ó ch on Lé ann.” “ Moireov,” 
on Hpdinne, ““bein an Mopalleae a. cloweath 
Mhaonandin, proc, a5ur on 56 vesp5.” “Tá 
beuppoo,” op T6, “acc beuppoo on Deos- 
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allroad asur an sa burde om Láin Liom, 
sur moc an émll on TLabna om Ldith oile.” 

38. ónn pin po Slur Oianmuco ó RST 
Hhpdinne amoad, &suf ni vedppnsd omprpeath 
Nd cohuntóe fúT so pdms So mullod Denne 
Sulbain, asur 00 fuaip Fionn poihe ann san 
aon 'ouine ind Foppod md no Curveadéra. 
Ni sedppne Oispmuro beannsacead an bit do, 
&6c no Flofpuis ve on é pro bá as veunasth 
n& Teilse pin. ó oubsine Fionn nédn $e, 
sco buvesncypluss éis omaé con éir 
mesdain ordée, “asur cépla tons muice 
allco on Sovop oán npodpaibne, osur é 
THoolce pe n-án S-coip, 50 ndn feuorso o 
Savoail ó fom ilé tp é conc Denne Bul- 
bain, 1omoppio, cdpilo nóim on ngovdan, osur 
If Diothaomn Tors Nd Fémne 04 Leanathain ; 
óir If mic ploithe fo plo Cu41d Té UdTS, O5uL 
no mopnbsad caosso d65lac von Fhéinn pup on 
tharoin aniú, Ach ré & n-o§o1d no beinne 
anor cusoinn asur on Fhiann an ceiteod 
poithe, asur posbamaoripne on culoé ro vo.” 
& oubsipc Diopmuro noé pacpads Té ón 
tuloig ne h-easla nomhe. “Ni cóin owcre 
rin vo veunoth, & 'Ohanmuro,” op Fionn, 
fóin ovaoi Tó Seapois son reals muice v0 
veunom.” ““Cneuo on pdt rón cuinesó no 
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sears pin opm?” an Oropmuro. ““1nneo- 
poops pin oie,” dp Fionn. 

39. “Lé n-ann 04 o-cánla doth Bert o 
n-ALihuin Leatanmhdin Lorgeann, asur peace 
§-cote no Hnditféinne am timerolt, céinig 
Dpon beos O Duovdédin apcesé, &asur 
o'fiarphuisS viompo nán Curthin Liom sun com 
Seapaib gon beit vere n-oróóes Ós. & n-01018 
d céile o n-óLmuin san Beit ordce ina h-eus- 
muir; op5ur ni céplovoon nao seopo pin án 
&on 'ouine von Fhéinn acc opm féin om 
sonsp. Oo cusdo0op on Fhiann arcesóé von 
piog-halle an ordce yin, spur níon fan oon 
'ouine om focsipre occ cata spur beasén 
casi’ ssur o oLLamnaib na Féinne, osur 
Sp S-cointe asur ón ngovdaipn, Ro Proppur- 
Seor péin 04 por’ om focaip on pdt cpin cá 
pocpamsoir ap sordeact no h-ovdce rn. & 
oubsiic c’otoipre .1. onn O 'Oonnchuóa, 
HO 0-ciobyio0 sordeacc no h-ordcée yin vam. 
“Oá m-bod cumin Leatps, o Fhinn,’ on 
Donn, ‘an usin v0 BS0arpo op posoil asur 
op fopfusspod uot féin asur ón b-Féinn, 
téplo Cnóónuic ingion Chuppors Uire uaim 
Toppad, &45UT pus pi sem thin áLuinn mic von 
Thom-toippcesr pin, osur ho Slac óonsur on 
Bposs of moc pin 04 oiLeamain wom. ‘Oo 
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pug Crdécnuic mac oile ina d141F in ‘00 Roc 
mac Ohiocain, asur no ann Roc onmTa on 
moc fin ‘oo slaced, 4sur mo mhac féin 45 
Aongur, ssur 50 0-ciobspo0 pridinn naonBain 
$464 neoin 45 tess Songups. A oubaptysa 
nacsp cuibe Liom mac on thoss1d v0 Slacas, 
&suT pio cuiplear imprde op Aonsur on mac 
rin 00 Slocod on Solcacup. Ro slac 
MAongsur moc on thhogais, agur ni fuil cpdst ó 
foin 1Lé noe s-ctrpipesd phóinn nsonBoip so 
teas Sonsups pdm comoainre. Acct ceana, 
ni feacer Le bliadoin e, asur 00 Seubam- 
4010 & b-puilmio ann fo sordesér no 
h-ordée anoét ann.” 

40. “Ro $Luairear péin,” vo pd1d Fionn, 
“asur Donn 4 h-aitle pin So teas Songsuro 
on bhosa, spur po báióairfe artis on oróce 
pin, o Ohianmuio,” of Fionn, “ asur po 64 
cion mép 45 Áonsur opt. Ro bá mac on 
peaccaipe & §-comhlusoay Leac on oróce sin, 
spur ni mó on cion po 64 as Aongsur opcys 
nd on cion fo bá a5 muintip Áonsura. op 
thac on pleactaine, SO p16 fopmoo mon of 
catoip TÁ n-a cionn pin. Tor b-pooe ims 
Dias fin sup Enns opwuisean sop 04 Com 
‘oom Conoibre cimcioll bró Brice no coitesd 
cuca, odur plo teitiooopn mnd asur mion- 
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Osoine plomps, Supt Eipigiovsn cdé 04 S-cun 
ó céile. Oo cusíó moc on pesétaipe roi 
o& Sliin c’oatonpo o5 ceiteod poh no 
conoib, asur cus Té TÁTSAÓ forpcil reróm- 
Léroin 04 04 SLúin an on Leand, tonnur sup 
mai v0 Létoip é, ásur v0 teils ré Copoid 
no b-con é. lop yin cóáims on preaccaipe, 
&5ur 00 fusin & thac mopd, sul Léis éiseamh 
foos fioptpuss of. Uáims vom Lécoip réin 
ann fin, opur ip é no pdrd; “Tá furl ran 
cess fo Snocc ouine ir mespa 00 TS48 pir 
an m-bpuigsin To nd mé Féin, óin ni prord 
00 Cloinn asam occ son mhac athdin, asur 00 
monbsed é; apur cionnur v0 seubso éimc 
uaitre, & Fhinn?” A oubspcpe pip & thac 
ofeucain, opur 04 b-pinseod pon nicil 
nd 1íonsan con aif 50 V-tiobpioinn féin éimc 
‘co ann. Ro feucad on leant, asur níon 
Fit pon procart ind tonsan con ain. Ann 
rin no cuin on peaccaipe mire pd sespoib 
ote apur srdinillce opomsa opasorderérs 
muna. o-cusáinn flor 00 cia Mmopb & thac 
Dronpop fein pigécioll apur uirse v0 Ca bainc 
tusam, spur o'ionnlor mo Láma, o5ur po 
óuinear m'ónoós pom ér0 fire, sun forll- 
n$esó fir fipeoloé vom «1. c’atorpre vo 
hopbod mc on peaccoipe (on & 04 $Lúin, 
6 
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Ro €ainsear réin eipic uaim ann an uin 00 
poillmgesd pin oath, assur 00 óiúlc on ne&ó- 
caine pin; Supab éisean oom & inní 00 
Supod é c'aCainre ho thapib & mhac. & oub- 
Aine an plescctaipe noc naib ran tess 'ouine 
oapod uo éimc 00 Tabsint ind cCACA3nTe; 
Op 50 pois mac sige fein oytis, o5up noc 
nseobaó éimc apt biT acc cups 00 Cobsinc 
1011 & 04 Coir agur 4 04 SLúin v0, a5ur 50 
mortpesd Té & mhac 04 Léisreaó ré Cur 
rLán void. Pheopsur óon$sur cpér on únLa- 
Hod pin Leip on presccaipe, aur plo bpest- 
auis cata on ceann ‘vo bain ve nó sun 
tumpearpo 04 Opuim é. Ann pin céims on 
aeactaipie op spur floc voilbte opoorde- 
enacts 4156, apur plo Busil & mac von c-yluie 
rin so n-oeánnhna muc thool Slop san clusr 
san essiball ve, asur o oubainc; 6 Cuspimre 
po Seapaib tu supab ionann poe poogait 
ouicre ssur 00 Ohiapmuro O Ohurbne, o5uy 
sup Leac & Cuicresr Tá deipesd.’ Ann sin 
o'éim$ on Topic ns fespoath agur buasilear 
beul on vopuip amsóé. An wait 00 custo 
Aongsur no 5esT2 fin 046 S-cun optys, po 
óun tu fod Seaporh son seals muice vo 
deunoth 50 pdt, opur if é on Toric To ToxIC 
vbemne Sulbasin, osur ni cóin owe anamain 
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op an culos fo pp.” “Ni poi’ prop na 
npeor pin ayompo ponwmse po,” op Oropmuro, 
“au ni fúisríó mé on culaé ro an 4 eosla 
nó 500-1519 ré VOM 1oNNpaisd, assur TÁSTA 
Dan asam a B-podoip tic on eu.” “ní 
F45po0,” on Fionn, “dp ir minic po curd 
on Topic To U1 noihe fo.” Ro Sluar Fionn 
yloithe & h-sitle pin asur fapbor ‘Oroapmuro 
MS Uste osu ima &onan op thulleé no 
tuléa. “Oo Berm mo Haca” op Oian- 
muro, “sup com thapbodpo oo snr on 
c-reals ro, 6 Chinn; asur mór ann ocd & 
n-o4n oath bsp O’'Fdsail, ni furl perdm asam 
& feacnsad don Cop To.” 

41. Cáims oan torc rán am pin & N-o5410 
no beinne snior, a5ur on Thhann ina vio1g, 
Ro pool Orapmiuro moc an éull 0d helt 
ind coinne, spur ni óeónnna sin caiyzibe do, 
óin níor fon fá PIP an Topic, a5ur ho mis 
porhe. 4 oudbsipic Dropmuro, “Ip mains 
noc n-veineann cothaiple vess-hnd, din oO 
'oubainc Hpdinne prom & moc-d4il no marone 
aniu on Mépollcsaé asur on Ho oesns v0 
tabainc fiom.” lop pun plo cup Oropmuro 
& bis-theup voIt-Seol 'ooinn-onsanaó o 
pusitnio sioos an Fo01 burde, a5ur cus poss 
On unóain Con muic, Sup Dual 4 5-ceanc-14p1 
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& h-sigte asur & h-euoatin i; srdesd níon 
Seánn son nuibe innte, ap5ur ni vedppnsa 
puiliugsed ind poipvdeap5od uinne. Da mroe 
menma Ohiapmuve sin, ssur o h-aicle pin 
fo cappoing on Dess-otleaé of & tpuoilt 
cTaips5e, osur 00 buail Lénbuille ve o n-opuim 
ancuipic 50 milesdco meapcalma, so nép 
Sedip son purbe ann, spur 00 pigne 0b curo 
‘oon clordeath. Ann pin tus on corte pt 
neimhesslac on Ohiapmuro sup Goin on póo 
flo bá rá n-o Copaib, asur céplo mulLeó o 
Ginn foot, 45uT opi n-é1y1H1 Go cpl cor ay 
HOE caob von Topic Ve, 4517 & 25610 prog of 
oeipieod on cuinc. Ro Slusir on conc Le 
ránaó on cnuic fior, a5ur níon fetro Drop. 
Muro ‘00 Cup 1 PIT on nee sin. Ro Sluair 
noimpe é. h-aitle pin, nó so pdinis Cop pusrd 
mc Dhodaipn, a5up mon pdimgan pput 
pusd Tus cyt Léimeanna Lutmape copy on ear 
anonn osur onall, acc níon feo Oropmuro 
0 Cun 04 Oflom pir on poe fin; spur cdinis 
& b-rrucins na conaine cevonsa SO pains SO 
h-áro na beinnerusr opip. ÓsuT on 0-ceséc 
50 mulLoé an énuic o1 00 óuin 'Oianmuio 04 
oplom, &5uT op o-cunctim óum Lóin oo Tus on 
Topic It onneoc pépldroipn sip, Sup Leis o 
obac &45ur & tonatop ne n-o copa’. Acc 
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éc éeans, on B-pd5bsil no culéo v1 cus 
Oiopimuro upcop dStupac vo cdl an ¢cLordith 
po C4pla ina Láin aise, sup Léis o h-innéinn 
pio sup Fo5016 marb son anam i, bun Ró 
no h-ómnann ainm no h-dice acd on thulloé 
nd beinne ó foin 11é. 

42. Niop dan o h-aritle pin so o-cáims 
Fionn asur Fianna Éimonn v0 Ldtomp, apur 
po Bh0an sipseanna báir asup busaineuss 
65 ceact op Ohioapmuro on con gin, “iP 
mait liom cu forcpin pon puoét pin, & One 
muro,” op Fionn; “ asur ip Chuas liom san 
mná éÉimonn von feudain anoip: dip CUS AT 
Maire thait on thiothoire, agur pogo veilbe 
4p Dplord-deilb.” “Mairead, acd an 5-cu- 
mur ouicre mire vo Leigesr, o Fhinn,” an 
Oriopmuro, “0d m-bsd Sil proc féin é.” 
“Cionnur vo Leigippinn tu?” ap Fionn. “Soe 
mait,” ap Oisnmuío; “din an con slocair 
an c-peoro uopal fire fon Dhóinn, só bé 
neaé 04 v0-ti0bpd veoe Doo Bayaib vo ti 
Té ós sldn ón wile Solon 04 a1.” “níon 
turllirre uaim an veoe pin Vo Cabsipc owe,” 
op Fionn, “Ni porn pin,” an Oropmuro, “ir 
moit vo tuillesr uoict; dip on can. cus-. 
Ooirre 50 cess Oheinc mc 'Ohonnantaró, 
ABuT maite osup mépusiple Enpionn oo 
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focain, 00 coiteoth flerde asúí fetes, 
táim Cainbne Lipeadaip mac Chopmate mic 
Mic, asur py Ohpeasinurge, asur Mhrde, 
asur Cheapmna, asur colamnsa ceanna tin- 
neopnacs na Teampaé timadioll no bhuisne 
Optra, ASUT cuysoop Cú cpom-gdnto sr 
40 oo timésoll, osur po cuipeooan ceine 
apur ceanoalsa inncte. Ro eémúrree oo 
fespoth roy pin, aur slob Jal proc oul amac; 
acc & oubsyitpe prot fonathain arcs &5 6b 
45ur 25 soibnesr A45uT 50 pocpoinn Féin 
Ama 04 Viosal oppnts. Ann sin v0 cusdar 
amoaé a5up 00 bdétar no temnte, apur cupoy 
tlú Ceaps-puoctaip timdioll no bhuisne, sup 
mapbsr coosoo vo SA pustop viob, 50 
n-vescar artesc son fuiliussd San forp- 
Oeansed opm 04 n-oéir. Assur ip Luinneae, 
Uucsáineac, Léintheanmnad, po bá cure 
plotham an ordce pin, & Fhinn,” op Orapmuro ; 
“ au? 0d m-baó 1 on ordce pin O'1opipipainnre 
'oeoC ont vo beunrá Dom á, 45uT níon cdo 
uir on usip pin ind ono.” “Tá píon yin,” 
ap Fionn, “ir olc vo turllir uaim veod vo 
tobsipic ome ind oon N19 meic VO Yeunath 
ouic; din on ordce plo cusdeir Lom so. 
Ceampms, vo pupop Hpdinne mor uaim 
& b-podnmunre b-peap n-Exuionn, asur Sur 
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tu péin bo fean cóimeuor; óm wipipe & 
'o-CeamhhAis on ordce pin.” 

43. “Nion Gonncaé mre pr pin, & Fhinn,” 
op Driopimuro; “acc seara vo óuin Hpdinne 
opm, &5uT' ni coillpinnre mo Sears op ón no 
chúinne, asur ni fon ouicTre, o Fhinn, son 
nid 04 nesbpoip ; óin 1p mort pro Turllearpo 
ust 0ené 00 Tabaine Voth, 04 m-baó óuimin 
piot on otóce 00 pIsne Miodaé mac Cholséin 
plead bruigne an cooptainn foo Comaipre. 
Ro BS bnhuisean an Cip asur bhuisean on 
Cuinn aise, o5ur po Coppains Té WH on 
oomhain &asur clú piste Innre cule sur on 
m-bnuigin no BA on Cuinn aise, réÁ éothain 
00 Ginn vo bain oíocra. Ro B64 an flesd 
04 cabaipic amac or on m-bpwisin no bá of 
tin a15e, 45ur cus Té cuipesd uirre oapur 
00 fesct s-cotaib no Hnditpéinne oul as 
caiteam flerde so bhuisin on Cooptainn. 
Ro cusdairre, tna, spur burdean v0 thaicib 
nd Féinne maille proc, 00 Coiteath no flerde 
rn so bhuin on caopntainn, spur po Eup 
Miodaé Fé n-oesna ty Innye cuile vo éup 
yard, ronnup sun Leana coa! bap 5-copa aur 
ban Láma von colom; asur map puaip ws 
on Domain & flor ture bet ceansoilce man 
ym, 00 cup Té Cooipesé ceuo 04 thuintin 
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O'ropipord OO Cinnre. Ann sin v0 Cupurpe 
h-épod5 do dér0 pire, &sur no foilljrgesd 
Hr o5ur ripeolur owe. tpi pin uain cón- 
&5T2 fein &o 01415 bo bhuisin an coopcainn, 
&5ur' CUSAITTe oitne onm 45 teacc cum nda 
bpuigne von, agur o roilLr 5 oath Miodaeé 
moc Cholgéin asur is on vomoin &asur cy 
piste Innre cinle 00 Beit & m-bpingin on 
oileáin ron Shionainn, asur noc b-povs 50 
'-U10CF&Ó ‘OUINe éisin UdTA AS 14ppo10 06 
cinnre, 45ur 04 Speit so p15 on ‘vomain. 
Mop cuslorpa pin vo SoBsp comaipcesd 
h-onmasa spur 00 éuinp opm so h-é1p1$1d ‘von 
Ló ap n-& mhdpac, 45uT 00 Gusdoyypo op on 
St v0 Bi Le tToob no bhuisne 04 Copnath.” 
44. “Ni cian v0 BSd4Tpo op on St bo 0- 
chimps TAOIpedc ceuo 00 MUINTIP P15 An ‘00- 
main Gugam ann, ssur 00 Compocemop Le 
céile, sur DainearTa. on ceann ve; spur ‘00 
éuipeor Sp & thuincipie, o5ur Tupop é so bhun 
Sin on oiledin map 4 p1o16 m$ on Como 4 n- 
odil dil agur soibnesre &asur tpi piste Innre 
tuile ino focoip. Oo bainesr 4 5-cinn viob, 
SODbur no cuinesf 4 5-compainn mo T6é1Ce 140, 
&5uT cupoy 4n copin cLoó-ónós cúmouisce 
50 Lán 00 feinthead fod-dlcs v0 Bi o b- 
ploonaire an 1g, am Láih cli. Ann pin vo 
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caLLaine oéir no Féinne, osuy ip mó mo 
witre óusc pór; & Fhinn.” 

45. Ónn pin & oubsipic Orson, “ & Fhinn,” 
op Té, “Zion Sup roiSre mo Sool om«cye ind 
00 Ohrapmuro O Dhuibne, ni Léispeso Leac 
Bon veo 00 Cabaipit vo Ohiopmuro; our 
00 beim mo Brrsatop Leip, 04 m-bsd son 
piionnys pon vothan 00 deunpod 4 Leicéro 
pin o’fealt of Ohiopmuro O Ohuibne, noc 
pPocpod of act pHrd bE asuinne bud Tpeire 
Léth, asur coboip veo cuige son moill.” 

46. “Ni h-aaCnró Vathpo coban opt bis of 
an m-beinn fo,” po 41d Fionn. “Ni ríon 
fin,” op Oropmuro, “dip ni finl acc naoi 
S-céimeanna wait on cobop if feds ior: 
uirse op bit.” 

47. lap Tin cé1d Fionn vo'ionnpoisd an 
cobaip, op5ur pio Té5a1b6 Lón & 046 Bor Ler 
oon use; occ ni mó ind Lest lige ve 
psimy on usir v0 Léis Té on c-uirse ché n-a 
Boro’ fíor; s5ur po inmyp nón feuo on 
c-uipse 00 tabs pur. “Oo beiprmre mo 
Brocton,” op Oropmuro, “sun vov deoin 
féin 00 Léisir uot 6.” "Do éuord Fionn ay 
ceann on uirse on stuaip, o5ur ni mó ind 
an Foro Ceuona. T4im5 on con vo Léis ché 
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PEnesr foobosip-clear tem oLoróeam om 
timésoll, opup céna5 00 Topsed mo pata 
sur mo $oile so bhuin an cooptoinn, 
A&SuT cugsy na cinn pinliom. Tuer ouitre 
on copn moi Comspitsa copyspte osu cdéth- 
thoordte, assur 00 cuimlesr furl no 'o-cfú 
piog pin fic agur rán B-Féeinn, on méro vio’ 
00 bi ceanzailce, 1onnur sup Léiseor Luod- 
dil Bop Lám opur céimeanna. Bop 5-cor An 
Bop s-cumur ; op5ur 04 m-baó i an ordée pin 
O1opppoinnre veoe opts, 4 Fhinn, 00 Seub- 
ainn i! ip omós éisean pur pin 00 64 oncra 
opup op Fhiannais Eipionn ón gs-ceuo Ló 
cénappo 2 b-Fiannuigeacc sur amu, map 
culpeoryps mo Copp spur m'anam 4 5-concs- 
bainc op 00 fonrs, a5ur son feoltl rmíon- 
$Snóána man. fo 00 veunam opm. Map on 
H-cevons, ir 1omda Lao Lérotheoc asur 
Hoaipproeac solloc snitheuéroaé vo tue 
Leacra, asur ni 04 deipesd 6616 for; asur 
IT Sedpip S50 V-ctocpard pustop éin op on 
b-Féinn vov tors, noé b-pd5pord mónán 
plescca op o Lons. Apur ni tu péin, & 
Fhinn, ir pudaip tiom; oéc Orrin, asur 
Orso, 245ur mo compsnoés oilre caipire of 
ceuons, Aur biotype féin, o Orrin, oo 
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n-& Bayard 6, an pmusinesd do ap Hhpdinne. 
Snn pin plo Cappaims Diopmuro opnsd bocr 
euscomLeinn o54 feicrin fin vo. “00 
Beipsmre mo Baton o b-prsdnoire m’apm,” 
00 pd10 Orsop, “muns v-cupaip o Luar on 
T-uipse puot, & Fhinn, noc b-rósraró on 
culsó fo acc cure nó mire.” O'pll Fionn 
an tyes feact op on cobs oo Bitin on 
compdrd pin vo pusne Orson Leip, agur cus 
An T-uP Se pip Fo Orapimuro, spur op ceacc 
00 Látain 00 flo T568 on T-anam ne coLainn 
Ohispmuvs. Ann pin po tésbsavap on 
onons fin o'Fhiannaib Eipronn vo %i v0 
Létomp tpi cpom-Fspta odbalihépsa ón no 
45 caoinesd Ohiopmu0s Ui Ohwmbne, agur 
o feuc Orson Fo piochop peappac on Fhionn, 
osur ir é po p410, 50 m-bsd mó on mséile 
Oiopmuro 00 Beit mop’ ind eirean, asur 
Sup corllesvoan Fianna Exuonn o p-cums 
COTS 04 TOTS. 

48. S oubsipc Fionn, “ rásbam on culaé 
To of eoslsa bo m-beunraó óÁonsur on 
bhosa spur Cuscs Dé 'Oanann onnuinn ; 
&SuT pion 50 b-puil curo asuinn vo manbaó 
Ohispmuvs, ni móioe v0 Seubov an fipinne 
uainn,” “Ip bhacann oomhps,” ofp Orson, 
“oi b-fearpainnre supsb pe h-agoiw 
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Ohiapimud v0 prEmp reals Beinne Sulbain, 
noc n-oionsancó i so bpde.” Ann pin no 
Slusip Fionn asur Fiannd Exquonn ón culais 
amac, asur cú Ohispmuos .1, Mac an Chuill 
& Láim fFhinn; asur o' fll Onin, osur 
Orsar, s5up Coorlce, asur moc Lingdead 
Top HN-dip, our plo Curipesoap 4 5-ceitye 
bpuic 4 ‘o-cimdiollL Ohiopmuos, asur no 
Slusipesoop hompa & h-ditle pin & n-0101% 
Fhinn. 
49. Ni h-aicmircean & n-imteaére go nán- 
Hoop Rét Shpdinne, asur no 64 Hrdinne 
Samus pomps ap miptab on náca o5 pute 
pesé pe TSeuLaib Ohrapmuvs, fó sail, bo 
b-rescaió fionn osur Fionnea éimonn os 
teact cúice, Ann pin & oubainc Snóinne, 
'Á maipipesd Orszimuro noé & Lóin Fhinn vo 
6100 Mac on Chuill as cesacc von baile fo: 
asur ip athlord no 64 Snáinne on cdc yin, 
coobtpiom coppac, opur po Cue Tá Top mup- 
toib an pdta amaé, opur 00 pus pi cpa 
thac man op on Lácain pin. Ón uain v0 
éonnainc Oipin Hndinne op on mod pin, no 
éuip pé Fionn asur Pranne Exonn ón Lácain; 
asur 45 pogbdil no Láicneac o fhionn osur 
" o'Fhannaib éimonn po tégaib Hpdinne o 
ceann puar spur po 1opip oft Phionn Mac on 
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51. Trí pin uain asur aimyip 00 fotllyigessd 
o'ÁAonóur on Bogs Oropimuro v0 Bert marb 
& m-beinn Sulboin, din ni por cóimeuo aise 
sip’ On ordce poithe pin; assur vo Sluaiy & 
H-comsoin nd sooite slon-fuosipe so pdms 
beann Bulbain o n-éinfesór pe muincip 
Hhypdinne ; asur map vo’ aitnigesoay ce, Lao 
Hhpdinne Aongsuy, plo ctupesoop esppeosoin 
STPHOE amac map Cothopta siotésna, spur 
an Songupropan. Ann pin, map pdn- 
psoas sp son Ldétain 45 beinn Hulbaoin, no 
tósbaosan péin asur muin Áonsura. chi 
Trom-Fsnto sdbol-méps ustbspacdes ór conp 
Ohtopmus, ionnur sup clor 4 neuloid nerthe, 
asur 2. B-ppitid no b-propmaimeint n-septo, 
apur s m-beannaidslérbe, asur an-oilednaid - 
mh; 45U7 6 5-c615e60416 Cipronnap Cevons. 

52. Snn pin vo Labain Aongsur, spur ir é 
plo nóió : “Tí nabar oon ordce mam ó pusor 
liom tu so bhus ne Dóinne o s-ceann v0 
nao mioy, n&ó m-bioinn vo0 fare aptir 000 
fioncditheuo on ceorecdipoi’ Sur opéip, 4 
Ohropimiuro Ui Ohuibne!l asur ip chuas on 
feall vo pigne Fionn onc cap ceann siot- 
cána pip.” Bo n-oubsinc on Loo ro sior s— 

“Truss, & Ohropmuro Ui Ohuibtne, 
4 deuv-gloin Sestl-bdin ; 
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Chuill o'rásbáil aice réin. A oub$ainc nocd 
o-uíobnaó, o5ur nár thon Leir on méro pin 
o’oispeaco tic Ui Ohuibne vo bert aise 
méin. Ón n-o clog pin vo Orrin, pro Bain an 
Cú of Léith Fhinn assur cus 00 Hhpoinne |, 
a5ur pio Lean féin & thuincip. 

50. Ann sin no ba ean’ te Hrdinne bár 
Ohiapmuos, o5ur po Lés si éiseam favs 
fioptpuss sipoe, bo m-baó óLor Fá iméion 
an baile i; 4a5uT Cóim15 & banncnaóc &sur 
& muincip oile 00 Lácain, 45uT O'Prappings 01 
cheuo 00 cup onnr no h-annpoccard pin i. 
O’'inmyp Hrdinne 0616 supob é Oropmuro vo 
caoillesd pe cope beinne Hulbsain vo Eoirs 
reilse Fhinn tic Chumaill, “Asgur ir cnuas 
- nem époide Féin,” op Shóinne, “son mé ton- 
compoc ne Fionn, asur 04 m-biainn noc 
Léispinn TLán op on Lácain 6.” ón n-o lor 
fon vo mumep bhnóinne bár Ohiopmuos, 
pio léiszeooap man on s-ceuona cyi chom- 
bánta ordthéile cincidve aos man. oon ne 
Bnóinne, sup clos neuloib mime, asur o 
B-pyutiB no propmoaimeinte na tpom-Loirsne 
fin; osur ann pin o oubainc Hpdinne pir no 
cúis ceuo v0 teoslaé po bó. aice, oul so 
beinn SulLbain osur copp Ohopmuoe v0 
taboipc cúice, 
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thus 00 Ent ro sil, 
00 cíonba ó chú vo óonpáin.” 


“Truss procail nime cumpinn cusp, 
FUSPoILP PHocad Seun com cyic; 
ón meangac, maloncrac, meablad, 

& & + i 


“4p cLáicnim po éuard no énesdaid, 
ór nác Fhinn puoipn abpannairg ; 
toric beinne Sul bain so nsol, 

po CLácuis Orapmuro veslb-sLan. 


“Téntea pige san c-pal, 
céscton Lib Diopmino spm-Slon ; 
Sur on m-bnus min m-boipinn m-buatt 
ni Linn noé cuimneaó comtpuss.” Truss. 


53. & h-artle no Looe pin no Proppws 
Aongsur 00 tesglac Shydinne cneuo é on 
cory Fo o v-cdngovop apt on Lédcoip pin. 
& oubpovosp suobi Hrdinne po cup op 
ceann cupip Ohispmuve 140, 04 Breit cúice 
so Rác Hhpdinne. A oubamc Songup noc 
Léispeod Té péin copp Ohtoapmuve Leo, asur 
50 m-beupped Leip sur an m-bpug ór Dóinn 
e: “Assur ó noé b-ré10In liom 4 sitbeo- 
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O49 afip, cutppeso onaom ann af Cop 50 
m-bia10 45 Labaine liom sac Lá.” ó h-aitle 
rin éuipear Songup toméop fán s-copp 4 
n-eriliocpom 6pds, osur o flessos óT o conn 
andiproe, osur pio SLueir poimhe so pdinis 
bhus no Ddinne. 

54. lomttpa cesglaig Hhpdinne, o'pl- 
Les'osn top on-air 50 RSet Hhydinne, asur 
flo imnresoop nad Léispesd óonáur cont 
Ohiopmuvs piu, agur 50 pus féin Leip é sur 
an m-bpug ór Déinn; osup & 'ubainc 
Hrdinne nod por’ neanc aice péin ain. - d 
h-oréle pin cup Hydinne pears spur ceaéca 
on ceann o clomne 50 tyiuce ceuo Chonca 
Ui Ohuibne, mop o pobsoop 04 Lespused 
apur 04 Lámóésomnaó; asur ip othlord no 
B4 on Clann pin Ohiopmu0s assur bisdcad 
&5 56.6 moc viob, asur mic ósLaó asur bhus- 
arotesd o5 FóSnam 0616, asur no bá cyUds 
ceuo 45 520 msc viob. Vonnchsd mac 
Ohopmu0s Ui Ohuibne, 1omoppo, an mac 
ba feinne viob, asur if 00 vo Séillroir no 
macs oile .1. €ocaró, Connls, Seilbfeapcad, 
asur Ollonn ulé-fooo mac Ohiopmuvs 4. 
mac intine pig Loigean ; asur níon mó reano 
&sur tonnihuine Shnóinne o'son ouine 04 
cloinn péin 1nd oo OlLann, Ro Sluoipovsn 
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Nd TESCTS 1471 PIN FO pdnpooop on Áir no 
poi no moce pin, opur inno 4 0-toITS 
&Sur o O-Tupup 0616 ó Cúir So veInesd3 
&5uT 45 plusipeacc 0616 maitle pe Lion o 
o-cesslais &5uT & 0-tiondLta, popfioppiuises- 
Oop & N-oo7 Shó1ó Viob cneuo vo Veunpfoivir 
féin ó báoonran o5 oul o s-ceann cops 
sur céithpsleo pe fionn mac Chumaitl 
osu ne fFionnas éimonn. & oudaipc 
Oonnchead moc Ohiopmuvs ti Ohuibne mu 
anothain op o n-dit1b péin, asur 04 n-veun- 
poroir réin pit pe Fionn nán Boogsol v061b- 
ean son mó; s5ur muna h-oeunpaivip, & 
poss ceanna v0 bert aca. 

55. Ro Sluainovsp no moce pin opur & 
MUINTIP POoMpds & N-aTEoip10 Hocoa consipe, 
&sur ni h-sitpipcespn poeuluiseace oppto 
so pdngsoop RSet Hhpdinne, ssur po feop 
Hrdinne fionéoom péilce pompa, asur cus 
pós opur fdilte v0 mhac ingine m$ Loigeon : 
apr flo cuodoan Le céile arcesó so Rét 
Shpdinne, spur no Tuiseaoan on TLearaib 
no piogdpuisne vo néin & n-usiyle, agur o 
N-4TOf04, Sur Soire Seó n-son viob; asur 
po odileod meado réihe fodaitthe, osuy 
Leannca pérde no tinlre 0616, o5ur veods 
Hopbo sabstleo & b-connaib caoma. cuthe 
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'u15Ce, Sup bo theirse merdipt-Eldpac 140 on 
cTpSt pin. ÁÓsur ann pin vo Loboip Hpdinne 
00 Sut Spomdpn folur-sglon, assur ip é no 
pdrd: “ Á ólann íonnmuin, no mopbsd bon 
n-ataip Le Fionn mac ChumailL can ceann 
con A45uT compioll & fiotédsne py, spur 
mioglaivre so malt sip é; our 45 suo ban 
S-cu.0 V' oigpeace bap n-aton,” op Tá; fi. & 
sipim, 45up 4 éroes ó, 4 SuT 4 rolpoobsp, ssur o 
Clesyo soile asur soipse op Gevons. Roinn- 
yesors féin esopind 140, assur 50 m-bov 
feun cota dibre o b-rásal. Agur bi141d 
656m féin no cusco, ayur no Cuinn, sour 
no h-eancpovde áilne épcuthomste, asur no 
buaip, s5up no bócáince san poinn.” So 
n-oeónnna on Laord ro ior :'— 


“ @ingrd, & óLann Ohioapmuva, 
oeind bar b-posluim b-rercim ; 
so m-baó fons ib ban n-eaccpa, 
céims cupoib ppeulsa voeisfip.” 


“ An clordeath vo Ohonnchay, 
an mac 1T feds 25 Oropmunn ; 
oDur on 54 veopi5 45 Cocos, 
/ & B-ceann Hace pocaip c1osaro.” 
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“Dem o Lúineaó uaim 0’OLLann, 
plan seaca conp nd Poco 3 
o5ur 4 TS16C v0 ChonnLa, 
on ci congbar no cota.” 


“No cuas spur no cuipin, 
no coróin 45uT no h-eanóna Ós 3 
&1T75e€ mnd Son butóe, 
biaro asam wile om sonan.” 


“Mapbord mnd asuy mionosoine, 
ep olcur pe Ban m-biodba1d ; 
nó vend reall ind meabal, 
'eintó Ceadbod a5ur mmteacc.” Eipgrd. 


56. & h-aitle no Loorde pin & oudbsipc 
Spdinne mu imteacc agur 4 b-fposluim so 
mait & s-cedp'04id soile asur Horse 50 
m-baó infeadme 140, a5ur pest 04 n-oimyip 
00 Goitesth o b-pocain Dholcóin «1. Sabo 
IPN. 

57. Ro Sslusipovsap nse vedsmoaces pin cum 
& n-oipop, agup ceileatpoio 00 Hhydinne 
&5uT 04 teaslad, osur TÁSD210 1omcomainc 
beotod opur pléince aice, osur pio cuipiesoon 
on ceuons Leo: &asur níon foa5boo0op cupad, 
61751668; ind ban-Forpordeae & 5-cpiocaid 
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means on oomsin, nay Cartesosp fest od 
Nn-oimpip ind D-rocain 45 veunoth o b-fos- 
lumts so m-bsd infesdma 160, s5uf 00 
bán crú bliodonns & b-poéoip Dholcáin. 
58. 1omcúr; Fhinn, sn m-beit vespbto 
sur imtisesoan on clann pin Ohipmuvs 
afi on esócna pin, no Lion ré 04 b-pust our 
04 n-imessla Eo mon; osur pip pin plo Cup 
Tiompussd ap feséc H-cotaib no Hndit- 
séinne af soc Áino & pabooasy, o5ur of 
o-cescér op con Ldtoip 0616 no inmp Fionn 
00 Sut Sno folur-glon 0616 oil, an eaccps 
pin cloinne Ohiopmuvs Ui Ohuidbne ó tir 
SO Verpiesd, spur O'Porpwmsys diob cpeuo vo 
deunpod time pin; “Oir ir op Ti oibreinse 
vo Veunam onmTe. no cusdodyp 41 on eoctps 
fio.” Ro Labain Orrin, asur ip é no pdrvd: 
“ fi clonntoé son ouine pip pin occ Tu Féin, 
a5ur ni poacpamoorone 5 fespom on Snith 
noé n-oednpnamap, s5ur ip olc on reall vo 
msnir op Ohiopmuro O Ohuibne cán ceann 
piotééna, spur Copmac o5 tobasipic 4 nine 
oile Out Topi Ceann san folo ind míoTSAIT 
00 Beit agoors Fé Comain Ohiopmu0eo—v0 
néin men éuiuT on ooip fpeanc péin 1.” Da 
tuppesce Fionn ó no bpratypoib yin Orrin, 
nivesd níon b-péroin Leip cops 00 Cup orp, 
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50. Ov éonnainc Fionn sun éCnéis Oirn 
A5ur Crcop, A45ur clann, Daoirsne ar 
cev0nd é, no pmuoin nd mheanmain Féin noé 
0-TIOCPAD ff on T-iImpniom Tin VO Cors muna. 
o-cT1Ze6d pip Hpdinne vo bheusaeó, a5ur o 
h-oitle yin no éuard san fior son éérleab- 
poo o'Fhiannaib Eipionn so Rét Hhpdinne, 
ssur beannuiseor so céillide clipoe milir- 
Bprotpad Ó. Ni tus Snáinne oor nd opie 
0, a5ur & oubsipc pir o podoric o Tásbáil, 
&5uT po Léis & ceansa. Liothts Léingeup poor 
uim onam pin. Acc ceana, no 64 Fionn o5 
Sobsil 00 tinlip-Bprocprord apur v0 corhpsrd- 
cib caoine cantannsce uipipe, 50 O-CuS op 4 
toil réin i; A h-oitle sin no Slusir Fionn 
sur Hysinne pompas, a5ur ni h-ortpupceop 
oeuluigeocc oppitea so pdngovop Fianna 
Exnonn; asup op b-potcpin Fhinn opur 
Shydinne pan coidim yin 04 n-ronnpargis, no 
Léiseovapn son Sai poige opup fonothais 
fuite, sup chom Snóinne o ceann ne néipe 
“Oop inne, & Fhinn,” op Orrin, “ cóimeuo- 
pop fein Snáinne so mare ap yo pus.” 

60. 1omcúra cloinne Oluapmuoa, cap éir 
feacc m-bliodanns v0 éaiteath as fosluim 
& n541756, TANZO0Sp AT Epiocorb méine on 
oomhoin thóin, SuUT ni h-oityupceap o n-imteoc- 
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Ts Hopsngaoap R&C Shnáinne. Oo éuslovay 
Sup eultns Spdinne ne Fionn mac Chumaill 
Gon céileaBnod 0616 péin 1nd 00 ms €imonn, 
& oubpooop naé pai’ maic ann. Oo cusvosyt 
& h-aicle pin so h-Althuin Laigeon 4 5-ceann 
Fhinn assur no Féinne, asur o’fusppoooy 
cot an Tonn. “ Cis, o Ohrioppuins, osu 
Poppins dio’ cpev'o an méro r1appparo 7100.” 
Td Droppuing ann pin ogur Oo Propputs 
óiobran. —“Ceuo peop o n-asord on fin 
a5uinn, nó compoc sompip.” Ro cun Fionn 
Ceuo 00 cothyisc piu, A5ur mop hón5a 028 50 
Lécaip on Gomloinn pin cérd10 no mace pit 
pute, tpiote, osur cénpa, spur prgnesoos 
Ti caipn viob a. copn 04 5-ceannaid, carn 
04 §5-copipard, o5ur capin 04 5-curo apm ogur 
érord. “Ni buan ap slusigce,” “ap Fionn, 
“md thhapndtsj1 ceuo pan Ló diob, a5ur cpeu'o 
00 óeunram piu pio, & Hhpdinne?’? “Roce. 
poore 04 n-ionnT 1516,” op Spdinne, “ o'feu - 
Coin &n 0-TiocPaid Vath TÍoCcóin DO (annains 
exons.” “Dud maic Liompo pin,” an Fionn, 
“asur 00 beuppainn maoinre óóib asur 04 
pliocc so bndt, osur 10onso 4% n-otop 4 
&-fiannuigesér, agur cuin opur Ceanna 
Mr pin v0 comall 0616 cpné Bit fíon.” 

61. T&S Hpdinne 04 n-ronnypoigid, &5ur 
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fáil ear pompas, ABuT v0 Cais no caipis- 
flonns peumpdrdoce 0616. Acc deans, no 
tappoimns Spdinne siotédin eacoppo fh 
veos, S5uf 00 peovsd nda cup osu no 
teanncs pin 0616, asur 00 fUspoosp iona 
& n-otop 4 b-hhannm$sunóc ó fhionn mhac 
Chumaill, top pin no oáileaó plead asur 
feuros 0616 sun ba meirse meróin-$Lónaó 
140, A5SuT Ó'fon Fionn asur Snóinne o 
b-poéaip & Céile so B-puspooop báTf. 

62. Sons i pin cónn$sescc Ohiopmuvsa 
asur Shpsinne sonuse pin. 
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THE PURSUIT OF DIARMUID AND 
GRAINNE. 


PART SECOND. 


banana mani 


1. AODH the son of Andala Mac Moirne spoke, 
and what he said was, that he had rather perish 
in seeking those berries than go back again to 
his mother’s country; and he bade Oisin keep 
his people until they returned again; and 
should he and his brother fall in that adven- 
ture, to restore his people to Tir Tairngire. 
And those two good warriors took leave and 
farewell of Oisin and of the chiefs of the 
Fenians, and went their ways; nor is it told 
how they fared until they reached Ros da 
shoileach, which is called Luimneach now, and 
it is not told how they were entertained that 
night. They rose early on the morrow, nor 
halted until they reached Dubhros of Ui 
Fhiachrach,and as they went towards the forest 


they found the track of Diarmuid and Grainne 
there, and they followed the track to the door 
of the hunting booth in which were Diarmuid 
and Grainne. Diarmuid heard them coming 
to the hunting booth, and stretched an active 
warrior hand over his broad weapons,and asked 
who they were that were at the door. “We 
[are] of the Clanna Moirne,” said they. “Which 
of the Clanna Moirne [are] ye?” said Diar- 
muid, “ Aodh the son of Andala Mac Morna, 
and Aonghus the son of Art og Mac Morna,” 
said they. ‘Wherefore are ye come to this 
forest?” said Diarmuid. “ Fionn Mac Cum. 
haill hath sent us to seek thy head, [that is,] 
if thou be Diarmuid O’Duibhne.” ‘I am he, 
indeed,” quoth Diarmuid. “ Well then,” said 
they, “Fionn will not choose but get thy head, 
or the full of his fist of the berries of the 
quicken of Dubhros from us in eric of his 
father.” “It is no easy matter for you to get 
either of those things,” said Diarmuid, “and 
woe to him that may fall under the power of 
that man. I also know that he it was that 
slew your fathers, and surely that should 
suffice him as eric from you.” “Truly it should 
suffice thee,” said Aodh the son of Andala Mac 
Morna, “to have taken his wife from Fionn 
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without reviling him.” ‘It is not to revile 
him I say that,” quoth Diarmuid, “ but I 
[once] before saw him do the like to Conan 
the son of Fionn of Liathluachra, as I will 
relate to you now.” 

2. “Of a day that Fionn was in Teamhair 
Luachra! and the chiefs and great nobles of 
the Fenians of Erin by him, they were not 
long before they saw a tall, warriorlike, ac- 
tively valiant youth [coming] towards them, 
completely arrayed in weapons and armour; 
and Fionn enquired of the Fenians of Erin 
whether they knew him. They all and every 
one said that they knew him not. ‘Not so 
I,’ quoth Fionn, ‘I perceive that he is an 
enemy to me.’ The youth came before them 
after that, and greets them. Fionn asks 
tidings of him, who he was, or of what country 
or what region he came. ‘Conan the son of 
Fionn of Liathluachra is my name,’ said he, 
‘and my father was at the slaying of thy father 
at the battle of Cnucha, and he perished him- 
self for that act, and it is to ask for his place 
among the Fenians that we are now come.’ 
‘Thou shalt obtain that,’ quoth Fionn, ‘but 
thou must give me eric for my father.’ ‘Ask 
no further eric of him,’ said Oisin, f since his 
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father fell by thee.’3 ‘I will not take that 
from him,’ said Fionn, ‘for I must needs have 
more eric from him.’ ‘What eric dost thou 
ask?’ said Conan. ‘It is but the large-headed 
worm of Cian the son of Oilioll Oluim, to 
bring its head to me in eric of my father,’ said 
Fionn. ‘I give thee a good counsel, O Conan, 
said Oisin, ‘to depart where thou wast reared) 
and to ask no peace of Fionn so long as he 
shall live.’ ”’ 

3. ‘©* What is that worm,’ asked Conan, 
‘that I should not cut off its head?’ ‘It is 
[this],’ quoth Oisin: ‘of a time that Oilioll 
Oluim went forth out of Dun Eocharmhuighe, 
with Sadhbh the daughter of Conn of the 
hundred battles, his wife and his mate, along 
with him, and they both in one chariot, and 
she saw a blackthorn branch over her head 
covered with sloes. A desire for those sloes 
came upon Sadhbh, and Oilioll shook the 
branch over the upper board of the chariot, so 
that Sadhbh ate her fill of them. They 
returned home again, and Sadhbh bore a 
smooth fair lusty son, that is, Cian the son 
of Oilioll Oluim ; and the king of Ciarruidhe 
Luachra‘ took him with him torearhim. Now 
that boy was so with a caul across his head, 
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and according as the boy increased so also 
the caul increased.’” 

4. ““ Cian grew and enlarged until he had 
completed twenty years, and Oilioll had two 
other sons, and those three were then of full 
strengths They had three eachlachs, that is, 
servants,® and of a certain time the servants 
went to the house of Sgathan the son of 
Scannlan to be entertained. Sgathan used 
them well that night, and said, ‘There is a 
feast to-night in this house [prepared] for 
Fionn Mac Cumhaill, and ye shall be well and 
plentifully fed elsewhere, albeit ye come not 
to that feast.’ They ate their food that night, 
and arose early on the morrow, and returned 
back to Dun Eocharmhuighe, and the three 
sons of Oilioll Oluim were before them on the 
plain; that is, Eoghan mor, Cormac Cas, and 
Cian; Eoghan enquired of his servant where 
he had been the last night. “We were in the 
house of Sgathan the son of Scannlan,’ 
‘How did ye fare there?’ asked Eoghan. 
‘We fared well,’ said the servant. Cormac 
asked. ‘Well,’ said the servant. Cian asked 
his servant the same thing. ‘We fared ill,’ 
said Cian’s servant, ‘for he boasted to us that 
he had a feast [prepared] for Fionn Mac 
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Cumhaill, and he never suffered us to taste it.’ 
‘Believe him not,’ said the other servants, 
‘for we were all used well.’ ‘He shall pay 
me for not using my servant well,’ said Cian. 
‘Say not that,’ said Cormac Cas, ‘for he is 
my fencing-master, and he has a sufficient 
ord,’ that is Fionn Mac Cumhaill. ‘J care not 
said Cian, ‘I will goto him to be shaved.’ Now 
Cian was so that no man ever shaved him but 
he would take his head from him,and Cian went 
his ways until he came to the Dun of Sgathan 
the son of Scannilan. Sgathan chanced to 
be on the plain before him, and Cian asked 
him to shave him. ‘I will do so,’ said Scann- 
lan, [Sgathan] for that is my trade, to shave ; 
and yonder is the house where I do it, dothou 
go on before me to it ;’ and Cian went to the 
house. Scathan went to his sleeping house, 
and put on himself his arms and his armour, 
and then he brought a knife and water in his 
hand, and went where Cian was. ‘ Where- 
fore hast thou brought those weapons with 
thee ?’ said Cian. ‘I hear,’ quoth Scannlan, 
[Sgathan] ‘that thou art wont to slay every 
one that shaves thee, and [nevertheless] I will 
shave thee for the future.’ ” 

5. “* Thereafter Sgathan loosed the bind- 
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ing which was upon the head of Cian, and 
found a large caul from ear to ear upon him. 
‘Is this the reason that thou killest every one 
that shaves thee ?’ asked Sgathan. ‘It surely 
is, said Cian, ‘and® thou needest not fear 
me. ‘I pledge my word,’ said Scannlan, 
‘that I will now do what would cause thee to 
slay me, that I may know what reason thou 
hast here.’ Upon that he gave a rip of the 
knife across the caul, so that a worm sprang 
out of it, and rose with a swilt very light 
bound until it reached the very top of the 
dwelling ; and as it descended from above it 
met the spear of Cian, and twisted itself in 
hard firm indissoluble knots about the head of 
the spear. After Cian’s head was shaved 
Sgathan would fain have killed the worm, but 
Cian said not to kill it until he himself should 
have taken it to Sadhbh, the daughter of 
Conn of the hundred battles, ‘for in her womb 
that worm was generated.’ ” 

6. “* After that, Sgathan applied balsams 
and healing herbs to the wounds of Cian, and 
Cian went his ways to Dun Eocharmhuighe 
bearing his spear before him, and the worm 
knotted to it. Oilioll Oluim and Sadhbh 
chanced to be before him upon the plain, and 
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Cian told them the story of the worm from 
first to last. Oilioll said to kill the worm, but 
Sadhbh said that it should not be killed ‘for 
we know not,’ quoth she, ‘ but that it and 
Cian may be fated to have the same span of 
life ;’ and the counsel upon which Oilioll and 
Sadhbh determined was this, to put a strong 
defence of wood around it, and to send it 
every day nourishment and a plentiful portion 
of meat and drink.’ ” 

7. “*That worm grew and increased so 
that it was needful to open the enclosure round 
it, and to build for it a very fast [and larger] 
house. Thence it grew and increased [yet] 
to the end of a year, so that there were a 
hundred heads? upon it, and that it mattered 
not into which head came the food that was 
sent to it, and it would swallow a hero or a 
warrior with his arms and his armour in each 
of its greedy ravening heads. ’ “ie 

8. ‘** Now at that very time and season the 
king of Ciarruidhe Luachra came to see his 
foster-son, that is, Cian the son of Oilioll; 
and when he had heard the account of that 
worm he went to gaze and marvel at it, and 
rose and stood upon the top of the wall. 
When the worm got sight of him it gave an 
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eager, deadly, hostile spring upon him, so 
that it lopped off his leg from the thigh down; 
and when the women and the small people™ of 
the place saw that deed, they all fled and left 
the Dun desert and empty afterthem. When 
Oilioll heard that, he said that the worm should 
be slain lest it might do some greater horror 
chan [even] that, and Sadhbh consented that 
t should be slain. When the household had 
gotten that leave, they kindled the Dun into 
a dusky-red crimson-flaming blaze of fire 
around it [i.e. the worm]. Then when the 
worm perceived the heat of the fire touching 
it and the house falling upon it, it rose up- 
wards with an airy exceeding light spring 
through the roof of the house, and went its 
way westward with the household after it, 
until it reached the dark cave of Fearna in 
the cantred of Corca Ui Dhuibne.*3 It en- 
tered into the cave and made a wilderness of 
that cantred round about it, so that Fionn and 
the Fenians of Ireland dare not either chase 
or hunt there during the life of that worm: 
and its head it is that Fionn asks of thee, O 
Conan’ said Oisin.” 

g. “* Howbeit.’ said Conan, ‘I had rather 
meet my death in seeking that eric than go 
back again where I was reared.’” 
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10. * Thereat he took leave and farewell of 
Oisin and of the chiefs of the Fenians, and 
went his ways to the place where the worm 
was. When Conan beheld it he put his 
finger into the silken loop of the Ga dearg, 
and it was I myself that had lent him the Ga 
dearg,” said Diarmuid, “ for I had conceived 
an attachment and affection for him; for I 
knew that nothing in the world could slay it 
unless the Ga dearg did. And he made a 
careful cast of it, so that he put it through the 
navel of the worm, and killed it by virtue of 
that cast, and took one of its heads into the 
presence of Fionn; and when Fionn knew 
the head, he said that he would not be con- 
tent without getting further eric from Conan 
for his father. Now at that very time and 
season there came towards the tulach where 
we all were then, a mighty very swift stag; 
and we all followed the stag. When Conan 
saw that he covered the retreat of the Fe- 
nians,"4 and he himself and Fionn followeth the 
stag; and no tidings are told of them until 
they reached us at evening time, and a hind 
quarter of the stag upon Conan following 
Fionn, and Fionn never required eric from 
Conan from that time to this: and by your 
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well,” said Grainne, “and I vow that [even] 
if the children oí Moirne go not to seek those 
berries, I will never lie in thy bed unless I get 
a portion of them, although! that is no fit 
thing’ for a woman to do; and I shall not 
live if I taste not those berries.” 

14. “ Force me not to break peace with the 
Searbhan Lochlannach,” said Diarmuid, ‘‘ for 
he would none the more readily let me take 
them.” ‘Loose these bonds from us,” said 
the children of Moirne “and we will go with 
thee, and we will give ourselves for thy sake.” 
Ye shall not come with me,” said Diarmuid, 
“for were ye to see one glimpse’? of the 
giant, ye would more likely die than live 
after it.” ‘Then do us the grace,” said they, 
“to slacken the bonds on us, and to let us 
[go] with thee privately that we may see thy 
battle with the giant before thou hew the 
heads from our bodies ;” and Diarmuid did so. 

15. Then Diarmuid went his ways to the 
Searbhan Lochlannach, and the giant chanced 
to be asleep before him. Hé dealt him a 
stroke of his foot, so that the giant raised his 
head and gazed up at Diarmuid, and what he 
said was, “ Is it that thou would stain break 
peace, O son of O’Duibhne?” “Itis not that,” 
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said Diarmuid, “but that Grainne the daughter 
of Cormac has conceived a desire for those 
berries which thou hast, and it is to ask the full 
of a fist of those berries from thee that I am 
now come.” “st I swear,” quoth the giant, “were 
it [even] that thou shouldst have no children 
but that birth [now] in her womb, and were 
there but Grainne of the race of Cormac the 
son of Art, and were I sure that she should 
perish in bearing that child, that she should 
never taste one berry of those berries.” “! 
may not do thee treachery,” said Diarmuid, 
“therefore [I now tell thee] it is toseek them 
by fair means or foul that I am come upon 
this visit.” 

16. The giant, having heard that, rose up 
and stood, and put his club over his shoulder, 
and dealt Diarmuid three mighty strokes, so 
that he wrought him some little hurt in spite 
of the shelter of his shield. And when Diar- 
muid marked the giant off his guard” he cast 
his weapons upon the ground, and made an 
eager exceeding strong spring upon the giant, 
so that he was able with his two hands to 
grasp the club. Then he hove the giant from 

he earth and hurled him round him, and he 
stretched the iron ring that was about the 


giant’shead* [and] through the end of the club, 
and when the club reached him [Diarmuid] he 
struck three mighty strokes upon the giant, so 
that he dashed his brains out through the 
openings of his head and of his ears, and left 
him dead without life ;72 and those two of the 
Clanna Moirne were looking at Diarmuid as 
he fought that strife. 

17. When they saw the giant fall they too 
came forth, and Diarmuid sat him down weary 
and spent after that combat, and bade the 
children of Moirne bury the giant under the 
brushwood of the forest, so that Grainne might 
not see him, “and after that go ye to seek her 
also, and bring her with ye. The children 
of Moirne drew the giant forth into the wood, 
and put him underground, and went for 
Grainne and brought her to Diarmuid. “ There, 
O Grainne,” said Diarmuid, “are the berries 
thou didst ask for, and do thou thyself pluck 
of them whatever pleases thee.” ‘I swear,” 
said Grainne, ‘that I will not taste a single 
berry of them but the berry that thy hand 
shall pluck, O Diarmuid.” Thereupon Diar- 
muid rose and stood, and plucked the berries 
for Grainne and for the children of Moirne, so 
that they ate their fill of them 
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18. When they were filled Diarmuid spoke, 
and said: “O children of Moirne, take as 
many as ye can of these berries, and tell 
Fionn that it was ye yourselves that slew the 
Searbhan Lochlannach.” “We swear,” 
quoth they, “that we grudge*3 what we shall 
take to Fionn of them;” and Diarmuid plucked 
them a load of the berries. Then the children 
of Moirne spoke their gratitude and thanks to 
Diarmuid after the boons they had received 
from him, and went their ways where Fionn 
and the Fenians of Erin were. Now Diar- 
muid and Grainne went into the top of the 
quicken tree, and laid them in the bed of the 
Searbhan Lochlannach, and the berries below 
were but bitter berries compared to the berries 
that were above upon the tree. 

19. The children of Moirne reached Fionn, 
and Fionn asked their tidings of them from 
first to last. “We have slain the Searbhan 
Lochlannach,” quoth they, “and have brought 
the berries of Dubhros in eric of thy father, if 
perchance we may get peace for them.” 
Then they gave the berries into the hand of 
Fionn, and he knew the berries, and put them 
under his nose, and said to the children of 
Moirne, ‘I swear,” quoth Fionn, “that it 
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was Diarmuid O’Duibhne that gathered these 
berries, for I know the smell oí the son of 
O’Duibhne’s skin on them, and full sure I am 
that he it was that slew the Searbhan Loch- 
lannach; and I will goto learn whether he is 
alive at the quicken tree. Howbeit, it shall 
profit you nothing to have brought the berries 
to me, and ye shall not get your fathers’ 
place among the Fenians until ye give me 
eric for my father. 

20. After that he caused the seven batta- 
lions of the standing Fenians to assemble to 
one place, and he went his ways to Dubhros 
of Ui Fhiachrach; and followed Diarmuid’s 
track to the foot of the quicken tree, and 
found the berries without any watch upon 
them, so that they [all] ate their fill of them. 
The great heat [i.e. the heat of the noon day] 
then overtook them, and Fionn said that he 
would stay at the foot of the quicken till that 
heat should be past; ‘for I know that Diar- 
muid is in the top of the quicken.” “It is a 
great sign of envy in thee, O Fionn, to 
suppose that Diarmuid would abide in the top 
of the quicken and he knowing that thou art 
intent on slaying him,” said Oisin. 

21. After they had made this speech Fionn 
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asked for a chess-board to play, and he said 
to Oisin, “I would play a game with thee 
upon this {chess-board].” They sit down at 
either side of the board; namely, Oisin, and 
Oscar, and the son of Lughaidh, and Diorruing, 
the son of Dobhar O’Baoisgne on one side, 
and Fionn upon the other side. 

22. Howbeit they were playing that [game 
of] chess*S with skill and exceeding cunning, 
and Fionn so played the game against Oisin 
that he had but one move alone [to make], 
and what Fionn said was: ‘‘One move there 
is to win thee the game, O Oisin, and I dare 
all that are by thee to shew thee that move.” 
Then said Diarmuid in the hearing of Grainne 
“1 grieve that thou art thus in a strait about a 
move, O Oisin, and that I am not there te 
teach thee that move.” ‘It is worse for thee 
that thou art thyself,” said Grainne, “in the 
bed of the Searbhan Lochlannach, in the top 
of the quicken, with the seven battalions of 
the standing Fenians round about thee intent 
upon thy destruction, than that Oisin should 
lack that move.” Then Diarmuid plucked 
one of the berries, and aimed at the man that 
should be moved; and Oisin moved that man 
and turned the game against Fionn in like 
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manner. It was not long before the game 
was in the same state the second time, [i.e. 
they began to play again, and Oisin was 
again worsted], and when Diarmuid beheld 
that, he struck the second berry upon the man 
that should be moved; and Oisin moved that 
man and turned the game against Fionn in 
ike manner. Fionn was carrying the game 
against Oisin the third time, and Diarmuid 
struck the third berry upon the man that 
would give Oisin the game, and the Fenians 
raised a mighty shout at that game. Fionn 
spoke, and what he said was: “I marvel not 
at thy winning that game, O Oisin, seeing 
that Oscar is doing his best for thee, and that 
thou hast [with thee] the zeal of Diorruing, 
and the skilled knowledge of the son of Lugh- 
aidh, and the prompting of the son of 
O’Duibhne.” “It is [i.e. shews] great envy 
in thee, O Fionn,” quoth Oscar, “ to think 
that Diarmuid O'Duibhne would stay in the 
top of this tree with thee in wait for him.” 
“With which of us is the truth, O son of 
O’Duibhne,” said Fionn, “with me or with 
Oscar?” “ Thou didst never err in thy good 
judgment, O Fionn,” said Diarmuid, “and I 
indeed and Grainne are here in the bed of the 
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Searbhan Lochlannach.” Then Diarmuid 
caught Grainne, and gave her three kisses in 
presence of Fionn and the Fenians. “It 
grieves me more that the seven battalions of 
the standing Fenians and [all] the men of 
Erin should have witnessed thee the night 
thou didst take Grainne from Teamhair, seeing 
that thou wast my guard that night, than that 
these that are here should witness thee ; and 
thou shalt give thy head for those kisses,” 
said Fionn. 

23. Thereupon Fionn arose with the four 
hundred hirelings that he had on wages and 
on stipend, with intent to kill Diarmuid; and 
Fionn put their hands into each others’ hands 
round about that quicken, and warned them 
on pain [of losing] their heads, and as they 
would preserve their life, not:‘to let Diarmuid 
pass out by them. Moreover, he promised 
them that to whatever man of the Fenians of 
Erin should go up and bring him the head of 
Diarmuid O’Duibhne, he would give his arms 
and his armour, with his father’s and his 
grandfather’s place [rank] among the Fenians 
freely. Garbh of Sliabh Cuas answered, and 
what he said was, that it was Diarmuid 
O’Duibhne’s father, Donn O’Donnchudha, 
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that had slain his father; and to reguite that 
he would go to avenge him upon Diarmuid, 
and he went his way up. Now it was shown 
to Aonghus an bhrogha what a strait Diar- 
muid was in, and he came to succour him 
without knowledge or perception of the 
Fenians ; and when Garbh of Sliabh Cua had 
got up into the top of the quicken, Diarmuid 
gave him a stroke of his foot and flung him 
down into the midst of the Fenians, so that 
Fionn’s hirelings took off his head,for Aonghus 
had put the form of Diarmuid upon him. After 
he was slain his own shape came upon him 
[again], and Fionn and the Fenians of Erin 
knew him, so that they said that it was Garbh 
who fell there. 

24. Then said Garbh of Sliabh Crots? that 
he would go to avenge his father also upon 
the son of O’Duibhne, and he went up, and 
Aonghus gave him a stroke of his foot, so that 
he flung him down inthe midst of the Fenians 
with the form of Diarmuid upon him, and 
Fionn’s people took off his head; and Fionn 
said that that was not Diarmuid but Garbh, 
{for he took his own form again] and he 
asked the third time who would goup. Garbh 
of Sliabh Guaire*® said that he would go, and 
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that it was Donn O’Donnchudha that had 
slain his father, and that therefore he would gc 
to avenge him upon the son of O’Duibhne, and 
he got him up into the top of the quicken. 
Diarmuid gave him a stroke of his foot so that 
be flung him down, and Aonghus put the form 
of Diarmuid upon him, so that the Fenians 
slew him. Now the nine Garbhs of the 
Fenians were thus slain under a false appear- 
ance by the people of Fionn. 

25. As for Fionn, after the fall of the nine 
Garbhs® of the Fenians, namely, Garbh of 
Sliabh Cua, and Garbh of Sliabh Crot, and 
Garbh of Sliabh Guaire, and Garbh of Sliabh 
muice,? and Garbe of Sliabh mor,3* and 
Garbh of Sliabh Lugha,3? and Garbh of Ath 
fraoich,3 and Garbh of Sliabh Mis, and 
Garbh of Drom mor,35 he was full of anguish 
and of faint-heartedness and of grief. 

26. Howbeit Aonghus said that he would 
take Grainne with him. “Take her,” said 
Diarmuid, “and if I be alive at evening I will 
follow you; and if Fionn kills me, whatever 
children Grainne may have, rear and bring 
them up well, and send Grainne to her own 
father to Teamhair.” Aonghus took leave 
and farewell of Diarmuid, and flung his magic 
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mantle round about Grainne and about him- 
self, and they departed, trusting in the mantle, 
without knowledge or perception of the 
Fenians, and no tidings are told of them until 
they reached the Brugh over the Boyne. 

27. Then Diarmuid O’Duibhne spoke, and 
what he said was: ‘I will go down to thee, 
O Fionn, and to the Fenians; and I will deal 
slaughter and discomfiture upon thee and 
upon thy people, seeing that I am certain thy 
wish is to allow me no deliverance, but to work 
my death in some place: and moreover, see- 
ing that it is not mine to escape from this 
danger which is before me, since I have no 
friend nor companion in the far regions of the 
great world® under whose safeguard or pro- 
tection’? I might go, since full often have I 
wrought them [i.e., the warriors of the world] 
death and desolation for love of thee. For 
there never came upon thee battle nor com- 
bat, strait nor extremity in my time, but I 
would adventure myself into it for thy sake 
and for the sake of the Fenians, and moreover 
I used to do battle before thee and after thee.3* 
And I swear, O Fionn, that | will well avenge 
myself, and that thou shalt not get me for 
nothing.’ 

9 
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28. “ Therein speaks Diarmuid truth,” said 
Osgar, “and give him mercy and forgive- 
ness.” “I will not,” said Fionn, “ to all 
eternity ; and he shall not get peace nor rest 
for ever till he give me satisfaction for every 
slight that he hath put upon me.” “Itisa 
foul shame and sign of jealousy in thee to say 
that,” quoth Oscar; “ and I pledge the word 
of a true warrior,” quoth he, ‘that unless the 
firmament faJl down upon me, or the earth 
open beneath my feet, I will not suffer thee 
nor the Fenians of Erin to give him cut nor 
wound: and I take his body and his life under 
the protection of my bravery and my valour, 
[vowing] that I will take him safe in spite of 
the men of Erin. And, O Diarmuid, come 
down out of the tree, since Fionn will not 
grant thee mercy; and I take thee, pledging 
my body and my life that no evil shall be done ~ 
thee to-day.” 

29. Then Diarmuid rose and stood upon a 
high bough of the boughs of the tree, and rose 
up with an airy bound, light, bird-like, by the 
shafts of his spear, so that he got the breadth 
of his two soles of the grass-green earth, and 
he passed out far beyond Fionn and the 
Fenians of Erin; and here in this lay is fully 
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set down every dispute and every word that 
came to pass between them [the Fenians] 
from their [first] coming to the tree until they 
and Diarmuid parted from one another, 
namely :39 

I remember the play 

Which the chief of the Peniaiis played; 
Which Fionn [played] and his son, 
At Bun Irse in the west: 


. myself sat down to the table, 
I myself and my two sons; 
At the shoulder of Fionn O'Baoisgne, 
Alas ! to us it was pleasant. 


The chess-board was put betwixt us, 
Both chief and warrior ;4° 
The men were playing, 
And that was no trifling play. 
Diarmuid, the white-toothed, throws 
A berry from above upon the table ; 
Oisin raises it speedily, 
And puts a man in its place. 
Fionn. Fionn said at last, 
“ There is some one in the tree; 
And that will be the terrific slaughter 
[The one] which we shall have 
[fighting] against him.” 
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Oscar. Then spoke Oscar, 

The son of the fierce noble Oisin ; 

. ©Q king, which of the men 

Is he for whom thou wishest ?”e 
Fionn. “ Set me not astray, 

O man, though good thy hand; 

For that is the dreadful slaughter 

Which we shall have about the table.” 


Oscar. “ Say not that, O king, 
And let there not be constant dis- 
pleasure in thy face; 
Were Diarmuid hateful to thee 
It were fitting to leave him to us.” 


Faolan. Then speaks Faolan, 
And he inciting the heroes ; 
“We will not let Diarmuid go 
With any one that lives.” 


“Foul fall thee, Oscar, 
O man that incitest every battle ; 
That sayest thou wouldst take with 
thee a warrior, 
In spite of me and of my father.” 


Oscar. “Come down, O Diarmuid, 
I myself take thee in hand; 
[Vowing] that I will bear thee safe 
By force from the Fenians of Erin.” 
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Goll. “ Thy words are big, O Oscar,” 
Said gloomy Goll of the strokes ; 
To say that thou wouldst bear away 
a warrior with thee 
By force from the assembly of the 
men of Erin.” 


Oscar. “’Tis not thou that incitest against 
me, O Goll,# 
The swift clans of the great deeds ; 
The clans hostile to Diarmuid, 
The clans that challenge a mighty 
warrior.” 
Goll. “If that be thy speech, 
O warrior of the hard fights ; 
Let thy blows be proved to us, 
In that combat} which thou under- 
takest.” 
Coirrioll. Then speaks Coirrioll 
With a loud voice to Oscar; 
“ That combat which thou hast un- 
dertaken, 
Thou wilt have to go and maintain 
it.” 
Oscar. Then spoke Oscar, 
And that was the fierce answer; 
é I will hew your bones, 
Both son and father.” 
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The son of O’Duibhne leaps 
Down from the top of the tree; 
His body bound in his battle-har- 
ness, 
That was the wondrous noise. 


Five hundred, O Patrick, 
Though many [it seems], of our 
chiefs ; 
Opposed the son of O’Duibhne, 
Ere he reached Oscar. 


Oscar drew [and cast] his spear,‘ 
Like the sound of the wind and 
glen ;45 
Or like the sound of water [rush- 
ing] over a flagstone, 
Whilst he dispersed the warriors. 


Conan. Then speaks Conan, 
Continually abiding in enmity ;* 
“Suffer the Clanna Baoisgne 
To hew each other’s flesh.” 


Fionn. Fionn spoke lastly, 
“ Restrain your weapons; 
Let not the Clanna Moirne be after 
you, 
Until ye go to Almhuin.’"47 
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[Then] departed from us together 
Diarmuid O’Duibhne, the white- 
toothed ; 
And Oscar of the great ‘deeds, 


Who left us in the pains of death. 


30. After that combat Oisin and Diarmuid 
proceeded oawards, neither one or other of 
them being cut nor wounded, and no tidings are 
told of them until they reached the Brugh upon 
the Boyne, and Grainne and Aonghus met 
them with joy and good courage. Then Diar- 
muid told them his tidings from first to last, and 
it lacked but little of Grainne’s falling into the 
numb stupor of the instant dissolution of death 
through the fear and horror of that story. 

31. Touching Fionn, after the departure of 
the son of O’Duibhne and of Oscar, he found 
nine chieftains and ten hundred warriors in a 
mangled mass, and he sent every one that 
was curable where he might be healed, and 
[caused to be] dug a broad-sodded grave, 
and put into it every one that was dead. 
Heavy, weary, and mournful was Fionn after 
that time, and he swore and vowed that he 
would take no great rest until he should have 
avenged upon Diarmuid all that he had done 
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tohim. Then he told his trusty people to 
equip his ship, and to put a store of meat and 
drink into her. Thus did they, and the ship 
being ready, he himself and a thousand war- 
riors of his people together with him went their 
ways to the ship. They weighed her anchors 
forthwith, and urged the ship with a mighty 
exceeding strong rowing, so that they launched 
her for the space of nine waves into the blue- 
streamed ocean, and they caught the wind in 
the bosom [of the sails] of the mast, and it is 
not told how they fared until they took haven 
and harbour in the north of Alba They 
made fast the ship to the mooring posts of the 
harbour, and Fionn with five of his people . 
went to the Dun of the king of Alba, and 
Fionn struck the knocker? upon the door, so 
that the doorkeeper asked who was there; 
and it was told him that Fionn Mac Cumhaill 
was there. “Let him be admitted,” quoth the 
king. Fionn was thereupon admitted, and 
he himself and his people go before the king. 
A kindly welcome was made for Fionn by the 
king, and he caused Fionn to sit down in his 
own place. Thereafter were given them mead 
mild and pleasant to drink, and strong fer- 
mented drinks, and the king sent to fetch the 
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rest of the people of Fionn, and he made them 
welcome in the Dun. Then Fionn told the 
king the cause and matter for which he was 
come from beginning to end, and that it was 
to seek counsel and aid against the sono 
O’Duibhne that he was then come. ‘And 
truly thou oughtest to give me a host, for 
Diarmuid O’Duibhne it was that slew thy 
father and thy two brothers and many of thy 
chiefs likewise.” “ That is true,” said the king, 
“and I will give thee my own two sons® and 
a host of a thousand about each man of them.” 
Joyful was Fionn at that company that the 
king of Alba had given him, and Fionn witk 
his people took leave and farewell of the king 
and of his household, and left them wishes for 
life and health, and they [the king, &c.] sent 
the same with them [the Fenians]. Fionn 
and his company went their ways, and no 
tidings are told of them until they reached the 
Brugh of the Boyne, and he and his people 
went ashore. After that Fionn sends messen- 
gers to the house of Aonghus an Bhrogha to 
proclaim battle against Diarmuid O’Duibhne 
[i.e. to challenge him]. 

32. “ What shall I do touching this, Oscar?” 
said Diarmuid. “We will both of us give them 
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battle, and destroy them, and rend their flesh, 
and not suffer a servant to escape alive of 
them, but we will slay them all,” said Oscar. 
33- Upon the morrow morning Diarmuid and 
Oscar rose, and harnessed their fair bodies in 
their suits of arms of valour and battle, and 
those two mighty heroes went their ways to 
the place of that combat, and woe to those, or 
many or few, who might meet those two good 
warriors when in anger. Then Diarmuid and 
Oscar bound the rims of their shields’ together 
that they might not separate from one another 
in the fight. After that they proclaimed battle 
against Fionn, and then the children of the 
king of Alba said that they and their people 
would go to strive with them first. They came 
ashore forthwith, and rushed to meet and 
to encounter one another, and Diarmuid 
O’Duibhne passed under them, through them, 
and over them, as a hawk would go through 
small birds, or a whale through small fish, or 
a wolf through a large flock of sheep; and 
such was the dispersion and terror and scatter- 
ing that those good warriors wrought upon the 
strangers, that not a man to tell tidings or to 
boast of great deeds escaped of them, but all 
of them fell by Diarmuid and by Oscar before 
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the night came, and they themselves were 
smooth and free from hurt, having neither cut 
nor wound. When Fionn saw that great 
slaughter he and his people returned back out 
to sea, and no tidings are told of them until 
they reached Tir Tairrngire where Fionn’s 
nurse was. Fionn went before her after that, 
and she received him joyfully. Fionn told 
the cause of his travel and of his journey to 


the hag from first to last, and the reason of ® 
his strife with Diarmuid O’Duibhne, and that ~ 


it was to seek counsel from her that he was 
then come; also that no strength of a host or 
of a multitude could conquer him, if per- 
chance magic alone might not conquer him. 
‘I will go with thee,”’ said the hag, “and I 
will practise magic against him.” Fionn was 
joyful thereat, and he remained by the hag 
that night, and they resolved to depart on the 
morrow 

34. Now it is not told how they fared until 
they reached the Brugh of the Boyne, and the 
hag threw a spell of magic about Fionn and the 
Fenians, so that the men of Erin knew not 
that they were there. It was the day before 
that that Oscar had parted from Diarmuid, and 
Diarmuid chanced to be hunting and chasing 
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the same day [i.e. the day the hag concealed 
the Fenians]. That was shewn to the hag, 
and she caused herself to fly by magic, 
namely, upon the leaf of a water lily,5* having 
a hole in the middle of it, in the fashion of 
the quern-stone of a mill, so that she rose — 
with the blast of the pure-cold wind and came 
over Diarmuid, and began to aim at and strike 
him through the hole with deadly darts, so 
that she wrought the hero great hurt in the 
midst of his weapons and armour [i. e. though 
covered by them], and that he was unable to 
escape, so greatly was he oppressed; and 
every evil that had ever come upon him was 
little compared to that evil. . What he thought 
in his [own] mind was, that unless he might 
strike the hag through the hole that was in the 
leaf she would cause his death upon the spot ; 
and Diarmuid laid him upon his back having 
the Ga dearg in his hand, and made a tri- 
umphant cast of exceeding courage with the 
javelin, so that he reached the hag through 
the hole, and she fell dead upon the spot. 
Diarmuid beheaded her there and then, and 
takes her head with him to Aonghus an 
an bhrogha. 

35. Diarmuid rose early on the morrow, and 
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Aonghus rose and went where Fionn was; and 
asked him whether he would make peace with 
Diarmuid. Fionn said that he would, in what- 
ever way Diarmuid would make peace. Ther 
Aonghus went where the king of Erin was to 
ask peace for Diarmuid, and Cormac said that 
he would grant him that. Again Aonghus 
went where Diarmuid and Grainne were, and 
asked Diarmuid whether he would make peace 
with Cormac and with Fionn. Diarmuid said 
that he would if he obtained the conditions 
which he should ask of them. ‘ What be 
those conditions ?” quoth Aonghus. “ The 
cantred,” said Diarmuid, “which my father 
had, that is, the cantred of O’ Duibhne,5* and 
that Fionn shall not hunt nor chase therein, 
and without rent or tribute to the king of 
Erin; also the cantred of Beann Damhuis, 
that is, Dubhcharn in Laigheans3 as gifts for 
myself from Fionn, for they are the best can- 
treds in Erin: and the cantred of Ceis Co- 
rainn% from the king of Erin as dowry with 
his daughter; and those are the conditions 
upon which I would make peace with them.” 
‘“‘Wouldst thou be peaceable on those condi- 
tions if thou wert to get them?” asked 
Aonghus. “I could better bear to make 
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peace by getting those [conditions],” said 
Diarmuid. Aonghus went with those tidings 
where the king of Erin and Fionn were, and 
he got those conditions from him everyone, 
and they forgave him all he had done as long 
as he had been outlawed, [namely] for the 
space of sixteen years; and Cormac gave his 
ether daughter for wife and mate to Fionn, 
that he might let Diarmuid be, and so they 
made peace with each other; and the place 
that Diarmuid and Grainne settled in was 
Rath Ghrainne in the cantred of Ceis Corainn, 
far from Fionn and from Cormac. Then 
Grainne bore Diarmuid four sons and one 
daughter, namely, Donnchadh, Eochaidh, 
Connla, - Seilbhshearcach, and Druime; and 
ne gave the cantred of Beann Damhuis, that 
is, Dubhcharn in Laighean, to the daughter, 
and he sent a brughaidh, a biadhtach,55 and a 
female attendant to serve her there. They 
abode a long time fulfilling [the terms of] the 
peace with each other, and people used to 
say that there was not living at the same time 
with him a man richer in gold and silver, in 
kine and cattle-herds and sheep, and who 
made more preys,%* than Diarmuid. 

36. Then Grainne spoke to Diarmuid upon 
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a certain day, and what she said was, that it 
was a shame for them, seeing the number of 
their people and the greatness of their house- 
hold, and that their expenditure was untold, 
that the two best men in Erin had never been 
in their house, that is, Cormac the son of Art, 
and Fionn Mac Cumhaill. ‘‘ Wherefore sayest 
-hou so, O Grainne,” said Diarmuid, “when 
they are enemies to me?” “I would fain,” 
said Grainne, “give them a feast, that so 
thou mightest win their love.” “I permit 
that,” said Diarmuid. ‘‘ Then,” said Grainne, 
“send word and messengers to thy daughter 
to bid her to prepare another feast, so that 
we may take the king of Erin and Fionn 
Mac Cumhaill to her house; and how do we 
xnow but that there she might get a fitting 
nusband.” That counsel was fixed upon by 
chem, and those two great feasts were pre- 
paring by Grainne and by her daughter for 
the length of a year, and at the end of that 
space and season word and messengers were 
sent for the king of Erin, and for Fionn 
Mac Cumhaill, and for the seven battalions 
of the standing Fenians, and for the chiefs of 
Erin likewise, and they were for a year from 
day to day enjoying that feast. 
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37- Howbeit, the last night of the year Diar- 
muid was in Rath Ghrainne asleep; and 
Diarmuid heard the voice of a hound in his 
sleep in the night, and that caused Diarmuid 
to start out of his sleep, so that Grainne 
caught him and threw her two arms about 
him, and asked him what he had seen. “It 
is the voice of a hound I have heard,” said 
Diarmuid, “and I marvel to hear it in the 
might” “ Mayest thou be kept safely,” 
quoth Grainne, “for it is the Tuatha De 
Danaan that are doing that to thee in spite 
of Aonghus an brogha, and lay thee down on 
thy bed again.” Nevertheless no slumber or 
sleep fell upon Diarmuid then, and he heard 
the voice of the hound again. Again that 
roused Diarmuid, and he was fain to go to 
seek the hound. Grainne caught him and 
laid him down the second time, and told him 
it was not meet for him to go look for a hound 
because of hearing his voice in the night. 
Diarmuid laid him upon his couch, and a 
heaviness of slumber and of sweet sleep fell 
upon him, and the third time the voice of the 
hound awoke him. The day came then with 
its full light, and he said, “I will go and seek 
the hound whose voice [ have heard, since it 
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isday.” “Well, then,” said Grainne, “take 
with thee the Moralltach, that is, the sword 
of Mananan, and the Ga dearg.” “TI will 
not,” said Diarmuid, “ but I will take the Beag- 
alltachs? and the Ga buidhe with me in my 
hand, and Mac and Chuills* by a chain in my 
other hand.”s9 

38. Then Diarmuid went forth from Ratl. 
Ghrainne, and made no halt nor stopping 
until he reached to the summit of Beann 
Gulbain,© and he found Fionn before him 
there without any one by him or in his‘com- 
pany. Diarmuid gave him no greeting, but 
asked him whether it was he that was holding 
that chase. Fionn said that it was not he, 
but that a company had risen out®™ after mid- 
night, “and one of our hounds came across 
the track of a wild pig, being loose by our 
side, so that they have not hitherto been able 
to retake him. Now it is the wild boar of 
Beann Gulbain that the hound has met, and 
the Fenians do but idly in following him; for 
oftentimes ere now he has escaped them, and 
thirty warriors of the Fenians were slain by 
him this morning. He is even now [coming] up 
against the mountain towards us, with the 
Fenians fleeing before him, and let us leave 
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this tulach to him.” Diarmuid said that he 
would not leave the tulach through fear of 
him. ‘It is not meet for thee to do thus,” 
said Fionn, “for thou art under restrictions 
never to hunt a pig.” ‘Wherefore were 
those bonds laid upon me?” said Diarmuid. 
é That I will tell thee,” quoth Fionn. 

39. “ Of a certain day that I chanced to be 
in Almhuin the broad and great of Laighean, 
with the seven battalions of the standing 
‘Fenians about me, Bran beag O’Buadhchain 
‘came in and asked me whether I remembered 
not that it was [one] of my restrictions not to 
ve ten nights one after the other. in Almhuin 
without being out of it for a single night; now 
those bonds had not been laid upon any man 
of the Fenians but upon myself alone. The 
Fenians went into the royal hall that night, 
and no man stayed by me but thy father and a 
small number of the bards and learned men 
of the Fenians, with ourstag hounds and our 
hounds. Then I asked of them that were by 
me where we should go to be entertained that 
night. Thy father, that is, Donn O’Donn- 
chudha, said that he would give me entertain- 
ment for that night, ‘[for] if thou remem- 
berest, O Fionn,’ quoth Donn, ‘when I was 
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outlawed and banished from thee and from 
the Fenians, Crochnuit the daughter of Cur- 
rach of Life became pregnant by me, and 
bore a smooth beautiful man-child of that 
heavy pregnancy, and Aonghus an brogha 
took that son from me to foster him. Croch- 
nuit bore another son after that to Roc 
Mac Roc Diocain,# and Roc asked me to 
take that son to foster [him], seeing that 
Aonghus had my son, and [said] that he 
would provide a sufficient meal for nine men 
at the house of Aonghus every evening. I 
said that I thought it not fitting to take the 
plebeian’s son, and I sent praying Aonghus 
to receive that son to foster him. Aonghus 
received the plebeian’s son, and there is not 
a time thenceforth that he does not send a 
nine men’s meal to the house of Aonghus for 
me. Howbeit, I have not seen him for a 
year, and we shall, as many as there are here 
of us, get entertainment for this night there.’ ” 

40. “I and Donn went our ways after that,” 
said Fionn, “to the house of Aonghus an 
bhrogha, and thou wast within that night, O 
Diarmuid, and Aonghus shewed thee great 
fondness. The son of the Reachtaire® was thy 
companion that night, and not greater was 
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the fondness that Aonghus shewed thee than 
the fondness that the people of Aonghus 
shewed the son of the Reachtaire, and thy 
father suffered great derision forthat. It was 
no long time after that that there arose a 
quarrel between two of my staghounds about 
some broken meat that was thrown them, and 
the women and the lesser people of the place 
fled before them, and the others rose to put 
them from one another. The son of the 
Reachtaire went between thy father’s knees, 
flying before the staghounds, and he gave the 
child a mighty, powerful, strong squeeze of 
his two knees, so that he slew him upon the 
spot, and he cast him under the feet of the 
staghound. Afterward the Reachtaire came 
and found his son dead, so that he uttered a 
long very pitiful cry. Then he came before 
me, and what he said was: ‘There is not in 
this house to-night a man that hath got out of 
this uproar worse than myself, for I had no 
children but one son only, and he has been 
slain; and how shall I get eric from thee, O 
Fionn? I told him to examine his son, and 
if he found the trace of a staghound’s tooth or 
nail upon him that I would myself give him 
eric for him. The child was examined, and 
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no trace of a staghound’s tooth or nail was 
foundon him. Then the Reachtaire laid me 
under the fearful perilous bonds of Druim 
draoidheachta™ that I should shew him who 
had slain his son. I asked for a chess-board®s 
and water to be brought me, and I washed my 
hands and put my thumb under my tooth of 
divination,© so that true and exact divination 
was shewn me, namely, that thy father had 
slain the son of the Reachtaire between his 
two knees. I offered eric myself when that 
was shewn me, and the Reachtaire refused 
that; so that I was forced to tell him that it 
was thy father that had slain his son. The 
Reachtaire said that there was not in the 
house a man for whom it was more easy to 
give eric than thy father, for that he himself 
had a son therein, and that he would not take 
any eric whatever except that thou shouldst 
be placed between his two legs and his two 
knees, and that he would forgive [the death 
of] his son if he let thee from him safe. 
Aonghus grew wrath with the Reachtaire at 
that speech, and thy father thought to take 
off his head, until I put him from him. Then 
came the Reachtaire again having a magic 
wand of sorcery, and struck his son with that 
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wand, so that he made of him a cropped green 
pig, having neither ear or tail, and he said, 'Í 
conjure thee that thou have the same length 
of life as Diarmuid O’Duibhne, and that it be 
by thee that he shall fall at last.’ Then the 
wild boar rose and stood, and rushed out by 
the open door. When Aonghus heard those 
spells laid upon thee, he conjured thee never 
to hunt a swine ; and that wild boar is the 
wild boar of Beann Gulbain, and it is not 
meet for thee to await him upon this tulach.” 
“I knew not of those conjurations hitherto,” 
said Diarmuid, “nor will I leave the tulach 
through fear of him before he comes to me, 
and do thou leave me Bran beside Mac an 
Chuill.” T will not,” said Fionn, “ for often- 
times this wild boar hath escaped him before.” 
Fionn went his ways after that, and left Diar- 
muid alone and solitary upon the summit of 
the tulach. “ By my word,” quoth Diarmuid, 
“it is to slay me that thou hast made this 
hunt, O Fionn; and if it be here that IJ am 
{ated to die I have no power now to shun it.” 

41. The wild boar then came up the face of 
the mountain with the Fenians after him. 
Diarmuid slipped Mac an Chuill from his 
leash? against him, and that profiteth him 
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nothing, for he did not await the wild boar 
but fled before him. Diarmuid said, “ woe 
to him that doeth not the counsel of a good 
wife, for Grainne bade me at early morn to- 
day take with me the Moralltach and the Ga 
dearg.” Then Diarmuid put his small white- 
coloured ruddy-nailed finger into the silken 
string of the Ga buidhe, and made a careful 
cast at the pig, so that he smote him in the 
fair middle of his face and of his forehead ; 
nevertheless he cut not a single bristle upon 
him, nor did he give him wound or scratch- 
Diarmuid’s courage was lessened at that, and 
thereupon he drew the Beag-altach from the 
sheath in which it was kept, and struck a 
heavy stroke thereof upon the wild boar’s back 
stoutly and full bravely, yet he cut not a single 
bristle upon him, but made two pieces of his 
sword. Then the wild boar made a fearless 
spring upon Diarmuid, so that he tripped him 
and made him fall h:adlong,* and when he 
was risen up again it l:appened that one of his 
legs was on either s.de of the wild boar, and 
his face [looking] baci ward toward the hinder 
part of the wild boar. The wild boar fled 
down the fall of the hill and was unab'e to put 
off Diarmuid during that space. After that 
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he fled away until he reached Eas [Aodha] 
ruaidh mhic Bhadhairn,® and having reached 
the red stream he gave three nimble leaps 
across the fall hither and thither, yet he could 
not put off Diarmuid during that space; and 
he came back by the same path until he 
reached up to the height of the mountain 
again.” And when he had reached the top 
of the hill he put Diarmuid from his back ; 
and when he was fallen to the earth the wild 
boar made an eager exceeding mighty spring 
upon him, and ripped out his bowels and his 
entrails [so that they fell] about his legs. 
Howbeit, as he [the boar] was leaving the 
tulach, Diarmuid made a triumphant cast of 
the hilt of the sword that chanced to be [still] 
in his hand, so that he dashed out his brains 
and left him dead without life. Therefore 
Rath na h-Amhrann” is the name of the place 
that is on the top of the mountain from that 
time to this. 

42. It was not long after that when Fionn 
and the Fenians of Erin came up, and the 
agonies of death and of instant dissolution 
were then coming upon Diarmuid. “It likes 
me well to see thee in that plight, O Diar- 
muid,” quoth Fionn; “and I grieve that [all] 
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the women of Erin are not now gazing upon 
thee: for thy excellent beauty is turned to 
ugliness, and thy choice form to deformity.” 
é“ Nevertheless it is in thy power to heal me, 
O Fionn,” said Diarmuid, “if it were thine 
own pleasure to do so.” ‘ How should I heal 
thee ?” said Fionn. “ Easily,” quoth Diar- 
muid; “for when thou didst get the noble 
precious gift of divining at the Boinn, [it was 
given thee that] to whomsoever thou shouldst 
give a drink from the palms of thy hands he 
should after that be young [i.e. fresh] and 
sound from any sickness [he might have at the 
time].” ‘Thou hast not deserved of me that 
[should give thee that drink,” quoth Fionn. 
‘That is not true,” said Diarmuid, * well have 
I deserved it of thee; for when thou wentest 
to the house of Dearc the son of Donnarthadh, 
and the chiefs and great nobles of Erin with 
thee, to enjoy a banquet and feast, Cairbre 
Liffeachair, the son of Cormac, the son of Art, 
and the men of Breaghmhagh, and of Midhe, 
and of Cearmna, and the stout mighty pillars 
of Teamhair? came around the Bruighean 
against thee, and uttered three shouts loudly 
about thee, and threw fire and firebrands into 
it. Thereupon thou didst rise and stand, and 
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wouldst fain have gone out; but I bade thee 
stay within enjoying drinking and pleasure, 
and that I would myself go out to avenge it 
upon them. Then I went out and quenched 
the flames, and made three deadly courses’3 
about the Bruighean, so that I slew fifty at 
each course, and came in having no cut nor 
wound after them. And thou wast cheerful, 
joyous, and of good courage before me that 
night, O Fionn,” quoth Diarmuid; “and had 
it been that night that I asked thee for a 
drink thou wouldst have given it to me, and 
thou wouldst not have done so more justly 
that night than now.” “ That is not true,” 
said Fionn, “ thou hast ill deserved of me that 
I should give thee a drink or do thee any good 
thing; for the night that thou wentest with 
me to Teamhair thou didst bear away Grainne 
from me in presence of [all] the men of Erin 
when thou wast thyself my guard over her in 
Teamhair that night.” 

43. “The guilt of that was not mine, O 
Fionn,” said Diarmuid, “ but Grainne conjured 
me, and I would not have failed to keep my 
bonds for the gold of the world, and nothing, 
O Fionn, is true of all that thou sayest, for 
[thou wouldst own that] I have well deserved 
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of thee that thou shouldst give mea drink, if 
thou didst remember the night that Miodhach 
the son of Colgan” made thee the feast of 
Bruighean an chaorthainn. He had a Bruig- 
hean upon land, and a Bruighean upon the 
wave [i.e. upon an island], and he brought 
the king of the World’s and the three kings of 
Innis Tuile” to the Bruighean that he had 
upon the wave, with intent to take thy head 
from thee. The feast was being given in the 
Bruighean that he had on land, and he sent 
and bade thee and the seven battalions of the 
standing Fenians to go and enjoy the feast to 
Bruighean an chaorthainn. Now thou wentest 
and certain of the chiefs of the Fenians toge- 
ther with thee to enjoy that banquet to 
Bruighean an chaorthainn, and Miodhach 
caused [some of] the mould of Innis Tuile to 
be placed under you, so that your feet and 
your hands clove to the ground; and when 
the king of the World heard that ye were thus 
bound down, he sent a chief of an hundred to 
seek thy head. Then thou didst put thy 
thumb under thy tooth of divination, and divi- 
nation and enlightenment was shewn thee. 
At that very time I came after thee to 
Bruighean an chaorthainn, and thou didst 
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know me as I came to the Bruighean, and 
didst make known to me that the king of the 
World and the three kings of Innis Tuile were 
in the Bruighean of the island upon the 
Sionna, and that it would not be long ere some 
one would come from them to seek thy head 
and take it to the king of the World. When 
I heard that, I took the protection of thy body 
and of thy life upon me until the dawning of 
the day on the morrow, and I went to the ford 
which was by the Bruighean77 to defend it.” 
44. “Thad not been long by the ford before 
there came a chief of an hundred to me of the 
people of the king of the World, and we fought 
together; and I took his head from him, and 
made slaughter of his people, and brought it 
(the head] even to the Bruighean of the island, 
where the king of the World was enjoying 
drinking and pleasure with the three kings of 
Innis Tuile by him. I took their heads from 
them, and put them in the hollow of my shield, 
and brought the jewelled golden-chased gob- 
let, being full of old mead, pleasant to drink, 
which was before the king, in my left hand. 
Then I wrought sharply with my sword around 
me, and came by virtue of my fortune and of 
my valour to Bruighean an chaorthainn, and 
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brought those heads with me. I gave thee the 
goblet in token of slaughter [i.e. victory] and 
of triumph, and rubbed the blood of those three 
kings to thee and to the Fenians, as many o! 
them as were bound, so that I restored yor 
your power over the vigour of your hands and 
the motion of your feet; and had I asked a 
drink of thee that night, O Fionn, I would 
have gotten it! Many is the strait, moreover, 
that hath overtaken thee and the Fenians of 
Erin from the first day that I came among 
the Fenians, in which I have perilled my body 
and my life for thy sake; and therefore thou 
shouldst not do me this foul treachery. _More- 
over, many a brave warrior and valiant hero 
of great prowess hath fallen by thee,” nor is 
there an end of them yet; and shortly there 
will come a dire discomfiture upon the Fenians, 
which will not leave them many descendants.”9 
Nor is it for thee that I grieve, O Fionn; but 
for Oisin, and for Oscar, and for the rest of 
my faithful fond comrades. And as for thee, 
O Oisin, thou shalt be left to lament® after 
the Fenians, and thou shalt sorely lack me 
yet, O Fionn.” 

45. Then said Oscar, “ O Fionn, thought: I 
am more nearly akin to thee than to Diarmuid 
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O’Duibhne, I will not suffer thee but to give 
Diarmuid a drink; and I swear, moreover, 
that were any [other] prince in the world to 
do Diarmuid O’Duibhne such treachery, there 
should only escape whichever of us should 
have the strongest hand, and bring him a 
drink without delay.” 

46. “I know no well whatever upon this 
mountain,” said Fionn. ‘“ That is not true,” 
said Diarmuid ; “ for but nine paces from thee 
is the best well of pure water in the world.” 

47. After that Fionn went to the well, and 
raised the full of his two hands of the water; 
but he had not reached more than half way 
[to Diarmuid] when he let the water run down 
through his hands, and he said he could not 
bring the water. ‘I swear,” said Diarmuid, 
“that of thine own will thou didst let it from 
thee.” Fionn went for the water the second 
time, and he had not come more than the same 
distance when he let it through his hands, 
having thought upon Grainne. Then Diarmuid 
hove a piteous sigh of anguish when he saw 
that. “I swear before my arms,’® said Oscar, 
“that if thou bring not the water speedily, 
O Fionn, there shall not leave this tulach but 
[either] thou or I.” Fionn returned to the 
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well the third time because of that speech 
which Oscar had made to him, and brought 
the water to Diarmuid, and as he came up the 
life parted from the body of Diarmuid.®3 Then 
that company of the Fenians of Erin that 
were present raised three great exceeding 
loud shouts, wailing for Diarmuid O’Duibhne, 
and Oscar looked fiercely and wrathfully upon 
Fionn, and what he said was, that it was a 
greater pity that Diarmuid should be dead 
than [it would have been had] he [perished], 
and that the Fenians had lost their main-stay 
in battle’s by means of him. 

48. Fionn said, “let us leave this tulach, 
for fear that Aonghus an bhrogha and the 
Tuatha De Danaan might catch us; and 
though we have no part in the slaying of 
Diarmuid, he would none the more readily 
believe us.” ‘I swear,’’ said Oscar, ‘had I 
known that it was for Diarmuid [i.e. with in- 
tent to kill Diarmuid] that thou madest the 
hunt of Beann Gulbain, that thou wouldst 
never have made it.” Then Fionn and the 
Fenians of Erin went their ways from the 
tulach, Fionn holding Diarmuid’s staghound, 
that is, Mac an Chuill, but Oisin and Oscar, 
and Caoilte, and the son of Lughaidh returned 
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back, and threw their four mantles about 
Diarmuid, and after that they went their 
ways after Fionn. 

49. It is not told how they fared until they 
reached Rath Ghrainne, and Grainne was 
before them out upon the ramparts of the 
Rath, waiting to obtain tidings of Diarmuid, so 
that she saw Fionn and the Fenians of Erin 
coming to her. Then said Grainne, that if 
Diarmuid were alive it was not by Fionn that 
Mac an Chuill would be held coming to this 
place, and she fell out over the ramparts of 
the Rath. When Oisin saw Grainne in that 
plight he sent away Fionn and the Fenians of 
Erin; and as Fionn and the Fenians of Erin 
were leaving the place Grainne lifted up her 
head and asked Fionn to leave her Mac an 
Chuill. He said that he would not give him to 
her, and that he thought it not too much that 
he himself should inherit so much of the son of 
O’Duibhne; but when Oisin heard that he 
took the staghound from the hand of Fionn 
gave him to Grainne, and then followed his 
people. 

50. Then Grainne was certified of the death 
of Diarmuid, and she uttered a long exceed- 
ingly piteous cry, so that it was heard in the 
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distant parts of the Rath; and her women 
and the rest of her people came to her, and 
asked her what had thrown her into that ex- 
cessive grief. Grainne told them how that Diar- 
muid had perished by the wild boar of Beann 
Gulbain, by means of the hunt that Fionn 
Mac Cumhaill had made. “And truly my 
very heart is grieved,” quoth Grainne, “ that 
I am not myself able to fight with Fionn, for 
were I so I would not have suffered him to 
leave this place in safety.” Having heard 
that, the death of Diarmuid, they, too, uttered 
three loud, fearful, vehement cries together 
with Grainne, so that those loud shouts were 
heard in the clouds of the heaven, and in the 
wastes of the firmament; and then Grainne 
bade the five hundred that she had for house- 
hold to go to Beann Gulbain, and to bring her 
the body of Diarmuid. 

51. At that very time and season it was 
shown to Aonghus an bhrogha that Diarmuid 
was dead upon Beann Gulbain (for he had 
had no watch over him the night before), anJ 
he proceeded, accompanying the pure-cold 
wind, so that he reached Beann Gulbain at 
the same time with the people of Grainne; 
and when Grainne’s household knew Aonghus 
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they held out the rough side™ of their shields 
in token of peace, and Aonghus knew them. 
Then when they were met together upon 
Beann Gulbain, they and the people of 
Aonghus raised three exceeding great terrible 
cries over the body of Diarmuid, so that they 
were heard in the clouds of the heaven, and 
in the wastes of the firmament of the air, and 
on the mountain peaks, and in the islands 
of the sea, and in the provinces of Erin like- 
wise. 

52. Then Aonghus spoke, and what he said 
was: “I have never been for one night, since 
I took thee with me to the Brugh of the Boyne, 
at the age of nine months, that I did not watch 
thee and carefully keep thee against thy foes, 
until last night, O Diarmuid O’Duibhne! and 
alas for the treachery that Fionn hath done 
thee, for all that thou wast at peace with him.” 
And he sang the following lay — 


“ Alas! O Diarmuid O’Duibhne, 
O thou of the white teeth, thou bright and 
fair one; 
Alas for thine [own] blood upon thy 
spear, 
The blood of thy body hath been shed.” 
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é Alas for the deadly flashing tusk of the boar, 

Thou hast been sharply, sorely, violently 
lopped off ; 

Through the malicious, fickle, treacherous 
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w Numb venom hath entered his wounds, 
At Rath Fhinn he met his death ; 
The Boar of Beann Gulbain with fierce- 
ness, 
Hath laid low Diarmuid the bright-faced. 


«‘[ Raise ye] fairy shouts without gainsaying, 
Let Diarmuid of the bright weapons be 
lifted by you ; 
To the smooth Brugh of the everlasting 
rocks-— 
Surely it is we that feel great pity.” Pity. 


53. After that lay Aongus asked the house- 
hold of Grainne wherefore they were come to 
that spot. They said Grainne had sent them 
for the body of Diarmuid to bring it to her to 
Rath Ghrainne. Aonghus said that he would 
not let them take Diarmuid’s body, but that 
he would himself bear it to the Brugh upon the 
Boyne; “ And since I cannot restore him to 
life I will send a soul into him, so that he may 
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talk to me each day.” After that Aonghus 
caused the body to be borne upon a gilded 
bier with his [Diarmuid’s] javelins over him 
pointed upwards, and he went his ways until 
he reached the Brugh of the Boyne. 

54. As for Grainne’s household, they re- 
turned back to Rath Ghrainne, and they told 
how Aonghus would not let them bring the 
body of Diarmuid, but that he himself had 
taken it to the Brugh upon the Boyne; and 
Grainne said that she had no power over him. 
Afterwards Grainne sent word and messengers 
for her children to the cantred of Corca Ui 
Dhuibhne, where they were rearing and pro- 
tecting ; now those children of Diarmuid had 
a Biadhtach each son of them, and sons of 
Oglachs® and of Brughaidhs serving them, 
and each son of them had a cantred. Now 
Donnchadh the son of Diarmuid O’Duibhne 
was the eldest son of them, and to him the 
other sons were subject, that is, Eochaidh, 
Connla, Seilbhshearcach, and Ollann, the long- 
bearded, the son of Diarmuid, that is, the son 
of the daughter of the king of Laighean ; and 
Grainne bore greater love and affection to 
none of her own children than to Ollann. 
Those messengers thereupon went their ways 
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until they reached the place where those 
youths were, and they tell them the cause of 
their journey and of their coming from first to 
last; and as the youths were setting out with 
the full number of their household and of 
their gathering, their people of trust asked 
them what they should do since their lords 
were now going to encounter war and perilous 
adventure with [i.e. against] Fionn Mac Cum- 
hail and with the Fenians of Erin. Donn- 
chadh the son of Diarmuid O’Duibhne bade 
them abide in their own places, and that if 
they made peace with Fionn their people need 
fear nothing; and if not, to choose which 
lord they would have [i.e. to side with Fionn 
or to adhere to their own chiefs as they 
pleased }. 

55. These (her) sons and her people went 
their way by short routes, and no tidings are 
told of them until they reached Rath Ghrainne, 
and Grainne made them a gentle welcome, and 
gave a kiss and a welcome to the son of the 
daughter of the king of Laighean: and they 
entered together into Rath Ghrainne, and sat 
at the sides of the royal Bruighean according 
to their rank, and their patrimony, and ac- 
cording to the age of each one of them; and 
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there were given them mead mild and pleasant 
to drink, and well prepared very sweet ale, and 
strong fermented draughts in fair chased 
drinking horns, so that they became exhilarated 
and mirthful-sounding. And then Grainne 
spoke with an exceeding loud and bright-clear 
voice, and what she said was: “O dear 
children, your father hath been slain by Fionn 
Mac Cumhail against his bonds and covenants 
9f peace with him, and avenge ye that upon 
aim well ; and there is your portion of the inhe- 
ritance of your father,” quoth she, “ that is his 
arms, and his armour, and his various sharp 
weapons, and his feats of valour and of bravery 
likewise. I will myself portion them out 
among you, and may the getting of them 
bring you-success in battle. And I myself will 
have the goblets,* and the drinking horns, 
and the beautiful golden-chased cups, and the 
kine and the cattle-herds undivided.” And 
she sung this lay as follows :— 


“ Arise ye, O children of Diarmuid, 
[Go forth and] learn that I may see ;* 
May your adventure be prosperous to you, 
The tidings of a good man have come to 
you.’ 








Of 


* The sword for Donnchadh, 
The best son that Diarmuid had; 
And let Eochaidh have the Ga dearg, 
They lead to every advantage.” 


“ Give his armour from me to Ollann, 
Safe every body upon which it maybe put ; 
And his shield to Connla, 
To him that keeps the battalions firm.” 


“The goblets and the drinking horns, 
The cups and the bowls ;% 
[They are] a woman’s treasure without 
thanks, 
I alone shall have them all.” 


“Slay ye women and children,°s 
Through hatred to your foes; 
Do no guile nor treachery, 
Hasten ye and depart.” Arise. 


56. After that lay Grainne bade them de- 
part, and learn carefully all practice of bravery 
and of valour till they should have reached 
their full strength, and to spend a portion of 
their time with Bolcan, that is, the smith of 
hell.# 

57. Then those good youths betook them 
to their journey, and they take farewell of 
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Grainne and of her household, and leave them 
wishes for life and health, and Grainne and 
her people sent the same with them: and 
they left not a warrior, a hero, nor a woman- 
hero” in the distant regions of the world, with 
whom they spent not a portion of their time, 
zearning from them until they attained fulness 
of strength, and they were three years with 
Bolcan.” 

58. Touching Fionn, when it was certified 
to him that those children of Diarmuid were 
departed upon that journey, he became filled 
with hatred and great fear of them; and forth. 
with made a mustering of the seven battalions 
of the standing Fenians from every quarter 
where they were, and when they were come 
to one place Fionn told them with a loud 
bright-clear voice the history of that journey 
of the children of Diarmuid O’Duibhne from 
first to last, and asked what he should do in 
that matter: “ For it is with intent to rebel 
against me that they are gone upon that 
journey.” Oisin spoke, and what he said 
was: “The guilt of that is no man’s but thine, 
and we will not go to bear out the deed that 
we have not done, and foul is the treacherythat 
thou didst shew towards Diarmuid O’Duibhne 
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though at peace with him, when Cormac also 
would have given thee his other daughter, that 
so thou mightest bear Diarmuid no enmity nor 
malice—according as thou hast planted the oak 
so bend it thyself.” Fionn was grieved at 
those words of Oisin, nevertheless he could 
not hinder him. | 

so. When Fionn saw that Oisin and Oscar, 
and all the Clanna Baoisgne had abandoned 
him, he considered within his own mind that 
he would be unable to crush that danger if he 
might not win over Grainne, and thereupon 
he got him to Rath Ghrainne without the 
knowledge of the Fenians of Erin, and with- 
out bidding them farewell, and greeted her 
craftily, and cunningly, and with sweet words. 
Grainne neither heeded nor hearkened to 
him, but told him to leave her sight, and 
straightway assailed him with her keen very 
sharp-pointed tongue. However, Fionn left 
not plying her with sweet words and with 
gentle loving discourse, until he brought her 
to his own will. After that Fionn and 
Grainue went their ways, and no tidings are 
told of them until they reached the Fenians 
of Erin; and when they saw Fionn and 
Grainne [coming] towards them in that guise, 


” 
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they gave one shout of derision and mockery 
at her, so that Grainne bowed her head 
through shame. “ Wetrow, O Fionn,” quoth 
Jisin, “ that thou wilt keep Grainne well from 
henceforth.” 

60. As for the children of Diarmuid, after 
having spent seven years in learning all that 
beseems a warrior, they came out of the far 
regions of the great world, and it is not told 
how they fared until they reached Rath 
Ghrainne. When they had heard how Grainne 
had fled with Fionn Mac Cumhaill without 
taking leave of them or of the king of Erin, 
they said that they could do nothing. After 
that they went to Almhuin of Laighean to seek 
Fionn and the Fenians, and they proclaimed 
battle against Fionn. “Rise, O Diorruing, and 
ask them how many they require,” [said 
Fionn]. Then Diorruing went and asked 
them. ‘“[We require] an hundred mep 
against each man of us, or single combat," 
[said they]. Fionn sent an hundred to fight 
with them, and when they had reached the 
place of that strife those youths rushed under 
them, through them, and over them, and made 
three heaps of them, namely, a heap of their 
heads, a heap of their bodies, and a heap of 
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their arms and armour. “ Our hosts will not 
last,” said Fionn, “if a hundred be slain of 
them each day, and what shall we do cone 
cerning those [youths], O Grainne?” “I 
will go to them,” said Grainne, “to try whe- 
ther I may be able to make peace between 
you.” “I should be well pleased at that,” 
said Fionn, “‘ and I would give them and their 
posterity freedom for ever, and their father’s 
place among the Fenians, and bonds and 
securities for the fulfilment thereof to them 
for ever and ever.” 

61. Grainne goes to meet them, and gives 
them a welcome, and makes them the aforesaid 
offers. Howbeit, Grainne made peace be- 
tween them at last, and those bonds and secu- 
rities were given to them, and they got their 
father’s place among the Fenians from Fionn 
Mac Cumhaill. After that a banquet and 
feast was prepared for them, so that they were 
exhilarated and mirthful-sounding, and Fionn 
and Grainne stayed by one another until they 
died. 

62. Thus far, then, the Pursuit of Diarmuid 
and Grainne. 
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1 Teamhair Luachra was also called Teamhair Earann, 
being the royal residence of the country of the Earna, or 
descendants of Oilioll Earann, commonly called in English 
the Ernans of Munster. It was situated in the district of 
Shabh Luachra, whence the name in the text, and though 
the name Teamhair Luachra no longer exists, the site of the 
fort is marked by Beul atha na Teamhrach, a ford on a small 
stream, near Castleisland in the county of Kerry. Dr. 
O’Donovan considers Teamhair Shubha to be another name 
of the same place. Vide Leabhar na gCeart. 

2 The Irish frequently use the first pers. pl. for emphasis, 

8 Literally, Ask of him no eric beyond the fall of hie 
father by thee. 

4 The ancient name for the territory which is now com- 
prised by the county of Kerry, and which takes its name 
from Ciar, one of its ancient monarchs, 

5 ingnioths is of the same meaning as infeadma, from sn, 
fit for, and gnioth, a deed or exploit. 

6 Giolla. The original meaning of this word is a youth, 
in which sense it occurs in proper names, as 4# Giolla dubh. 
It also came to signify a servant, as in the proper names 
Giolla Brighde, Giolla Padruig, i.e, the servant or devotee 
of Bridget, of Patrick; but at the present day it denotes a 
farm servant who drives a cart, commonly called a guide. 
The Scotch have introduced the word into English, Gilly. 
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f That is to say, his chief, Fionn, would be able to avenge 
an injury done to his dependent. 

8 Here the writer should have had but, or, however. 
Owing to carelessness of style agur (and) is often used in 
place of other conjunctions, e.g. mónán 00 thanbdsd spur 
00 dtd (4 Mast. A.D. 1543), many were slain and 
drowned, where it should have been, were slain or drowned. 

9 The whole story of this wonderful reptile, which from a 
mere grub becomes a dragon of the first magnitude, is a 
curious piece of invention. The idea was probably borrowed 
from the classical fables of the Hydra, the Dragon of the 
Hesperides, &c. 

10 The original adjective is one word, craoschogantach, 
compounded of craos, gluttony, and coguniach, from cognaim, 
I chew. 

‘11 A frequent expression for women and children. 

13 The verb used here expresses any kind of perception, 
whether by hearing, feeling, or otherwise. The Irish fre- 
quently render it in English by //, so that a man is heard 
to say, “I felt him coming towards me;” “Do you feel 
him yet,” &c. 

13 Called in English the barony of Corcaguiney, in the 
county of Kerry. 

14 Covered the retreat. Literally, held a shield over the 
track for the Fenians. This is a technical military phrase 
which occurs in the Irish Annals, &c. Here either the 
author has been very careless, or there is something wanting 
in the manuscript (which, however, the Editor has not been 
able to supply from any copy of the tale that he has yet 
seen), as we are not informed what it was that caused the 
Fenians to retreat. It is evident that this was a charmed 
stag, sent perhaps by the Tuatha De Danann; and we must 
suppose that he came to bay and routed the Fenians, whose 
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flight was protected by Conan, before whom and Fionn the 
stag fied in his turn, and Diarmuid suspects that when 
Conan found himself alone with Fionn he made his own 
terms with him. 

15 Literally, when Fionn had me under the wood and under 
displeasure. 

16i,e. By the strength of their hands alone, without 
weapons, 

17 Sion bun, although—not. This expression is no longes 
used in the spoken language, and requires explanation. It 
has sometimes a negative meaning; asin the text, and before 
at p. 2, Part I., and again in the poem on the genealogy of 
Diarmuid at the end of the volume, where it is equivalent to 
the present p16 naó, so that the above sentence would read 
B10 naó cednyvo mná an níb pin. Sometimes it is afhrma- 
tive, of which there is an instance further on in the story. 

18 Fit thing. Literally, though it is not the trade ofa 
woman, &c. The word cearrd means a trade, and also an 
artizan in general, but now in particular a tinker; as saor, 
an artificer, more particularly denotes a mason, The Scotch 
have introduced the former word into English under the 
form caird, Le. a tinker. Grainne meant that it would be 
unfit for her to separate from Diarmuid at that time. 

19 One glimpse. Literally, the full of your eyes. 

20 Literally, when Diarmuid did not see the giant minding 
nimself, The Irish often transpose the negative, even in 
speaking English, as, “ When he did not tell me to go,” 
meaning, since he told menotto go. The use of the nega- 
tive with oeipim (I say) corresponds exactly to the Greek 
nsage of ob and eh. 

21 This may be a manuscript error, as the giant was before . 
said to have his club fastened round his body. 

22 This is a notable instanee of redundancy of language, 
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sometimes introduced into English by the Irish, viz., ed 
dead. Similar is the expression vall oitpadare, blind 
without sight, fox Masters, A.D. 1541. 

383 We erudge. Literally, We think it not little; the con- 
verse of which is ni món Linn, we think it not much, Le, 
we do not grudge, meaning emphatically that the action ex- 
pressed by the conjoined verb is done easily, cheerfully, 
willingly, &c., as ni mór Linn 4 ná, 4 Seunath, Tp. Instead 
of these negative expressions might be used the positive 
ones, 17 mép liom, I think it much, I grudge; sr beas 
loom, I think it little, I grudge not; but these would not be 
as idiomatic or as strong. The Irish are extremely fond oí; 
thus using the negative for emphasis; as in the many 
similiar phrases to “that will do you no harm,” meaning 
that will do you great good. 

% i.e. Envy and anger have caused you to judge foolishly 
a supposing that Diarmuid would be in such a place. 

25 Chess was the favourite game of the Irish in the most 
ancient times of which we have any account, as appears from 
the constant mention of it in almost all romantic tales, 
Ohess-boards very commonly formed part of the gifts given 
‘as stipends by the provincial kings to their subordinate 
chieftains, e.g. “ The stipends of the kings of Caiseal [Cashel] 
to the kings [chiefs] of his territories :—A seat by his side in 

the first place, and ten steeds and ten dresses and two rings 
and two chess-boards to the king of Dal Chais; and to go 
with him in the van to an external country, and follow in 
the rear of all on hisreturn. Ten steeds and ten drinking- 
horns and ten swords and ten shields and ten scings [part of 
the trappings of a horse], and two rings and two chess- 
boards to the king of Gabhran.” See Leabhar na g-Ceart 
[Book of Rights] p.69. A chess-man was called fear fith- 
chille, as in the text; and the set of men, foirme fithchille, the 
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tribe or family of the chess-board. Cormac, in his glossary, 
assigns a mystical signification to the spots of the board, and 
derives its name, ie. fithcheall, from fath, skill, wisdom ; and 
ciall, sense; but this is probably fanciful. For much informa- 
tion and some curious extracts about the chess of the ancient 
Irish, as well as engravings of their chess-men as discovered 
in modern days, vide Dr. O’Donovan’s introduction to 
Leabhar na g-Ceart. 

26 Siiabh Cua. In ancient times this name was applied to 
the mountain now known as Croc Maoldomhnaigh, Anglice 
Knockmeledown, onthe borders of the counties of Tipperary 
and Waterford. The name is now pronounced Sliabh g-Cua, 
and belongs to a mountainous district between Dungarvan 
and Clonmel. 

37 Stiabk Crot. Now called Siiabk g-Crot, and in English 
Mount Grad, in the barony of Olanwilliam, county of 
Tipperary. There was a battle fought here in the year 1058 
between Diarmuid Mac Mael-na-mbo, and Donnchadh the 
son of Brian. 

38 SHabk Guaire. Now called in English Slieve Gorey, a 
mountainous district in the barony of Olankee, county of 
Cavan, part of the territory anciently called Gaileanga, as 
belonging to the race of Cormac Gaileang, grandson of Cian, 
son of Oilioll Oluim, whois mentioned in this tale. The Four 
Masters have this curious entry under A.D. 1054. ‘‘ Loch 
Suidhe-Odhrain in Sliabh Guaire migrated in the end of the 
night of the festival of Michael, and went into the Feabhaill, 
which was a great wonder to all.”” Loch Suidhe-Odhrain 
[Lough Syoran] is a townland in Olankee where there is no 
lough now. 

Other copies of our tale for Sliabh Guaire read Sliabh 
Claire, which is a large hill near Galbally in the county of 
Limerick, on which is s cromleac, the tomb of Oilioll Oluim, 
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$0 These names are most probably fictions of the writer. 
The Irish romancers very commonly introduced long lists of 
names (vide Battle of Magh Rath, pp. 288, 289, where there 
is a much more lengthened list of slain chiefs.) 

80 Now called Siiath na muice, (i.e. the pig’s mountain, 
probably from its shape), and in English Slievenamuck, a 
ong low mountain near the glen of Aherlagh, county of 
Tipperary. 

81 Probably by error of transcribers for Sliabh Modhairn, 
fhe old name of a mountainous tract in the county of 
Monaghan; or for Sliabh Mughdhorna, the Mourn moun- 
tains, in the county of Down. The latter, however, were 
not so called before the 14th century. Vide Annals of the 
Nour Masters, A.M. 3579. 

83 Siabh Lugha is a mountain district of the county of 
Mayo, in the barony of Costello. 

38 Ath fracich, i.e. The ford of heather. This is perhaps 
erroneously written for Ath Croich, on the Shannon, near 
Shannon harbour, 

34 Shabh Mis. 

85 Drom mor. There are many places of this name 
anglicised Dromore) in Ireland, That most noted in 
Munster is Dromore, near Mallow, which was anciently 
one of the seats of the king of Cashel, according to Leabhar 
#2 g-Ceart. 

36 The great world. This a common phrase in the Irish 
stories. It is sometimes called An Domhan mor shoir, the 
great world in the east, and means the continent of Europe, 
for which the modern name is Moirthir na h-Eorpa, the 
great-land of Europe. That the ancient Irish had some 
communication with the continent would certainly appear 
from various notices, in some of which, however, there may 
be a large mixture of fiction. Niall of the Nine Hostages is 
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said to have made descents upon the coast of Gaul, on one 
of which occasions he carried off the young son of a British 
soldier serving in Gaul, afterwards St. Patrick; and the 
Annals state that in the year 428 king Dathi was slain by 
flash of lightning at Sliabh Ealpa (the Alps). 

87 Coimirceadh. This was the technical word for the pro- 
tection a chief owed to his tribe in return for coigny and 
Every, bonnaght and other duties. The English writers 
sendered it by commerycke. 

88 i.e. Diarmuid used to clear the way for Fionn going inte 
pattle, and to cover his retreat when leaving it. 

89 All genuine Irish stories, and even many historical 
works, contain poetical accounts of speeches, episodes, &c., 
which are generally not the composition of the writer, but 
quotations, and consequently often in much older language 
than the prose in which they are inserted. This is an 
Ossianic poem purporting to be an account of this game of 
thess given to St, Patrick in after times by (most likely), 
Oisin, and it probably furnished the writer with the story of 
the chess which he has amplified, but he does not describe 
the fight. The language has become assimilated to that of 
the prose, 

40 i.e. with all the men complete, chief denoting a superior 
piece, and warrior a pawn. 

41 Oisin is here taunting Fionn, and asks him which of his 
pieces he would like to take. 

42 Oscar means that no one would mind what Goll said to 
them. 

48 Coimhrighe, a strife or combat, derived from comh, 
together, and righe, the wrist; as comhrac, recte comhbhrac, 
a struggle, comes from com, and drac, the arm. 

44 An English writer would have said that he poised and 
hurled his spear, but the Icish use “arraing, I draw, to 
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denote a man:s placing himself in the attitude for using any 
weapon or implement to give a blow, and also the delivering 
of the blow. | 

45 i.e. of the wind howling through a glen. 

46 Conan was the surliest of the Fenian warriors ; being, 
moreover, of the Clanna Moirne, he was glad to see the 
Clanna Baoisgne d«<troying each other. 

47 Fionn feared -sat the Clanna Moirne might attack his 
own tribe unexpectedly if allowed to be in their rear. 

48 Alba, i.e. Scotland, 

49 Bas-chrann, a knocker, Literally, a hand-log, or hand- 
timber, the primitive knocker probably being a stout stick or 
log, either chained to the door, or lying by it. Crans 
means a tree, but is sometimes used to denote the material, 
as cos chroinn, 4 wooden leg, or as in some parts of Great 
Britain it is provincially called, a free eg. 

60 The Irish chiefs were accustomed to have in their 
service large bodies of Scottish gallowglasses, long after the 
half-mythic period to which our story refers, The O’Donnells 
and O’Neills of Ulster and the O’Connors of Connaught 
retained them in numbers, both for their intestine feuds, and 
for their wars upon the English; and in 1533 the Irish 
Council wrote complaining of the number of Scots who were 
settling in Ulster, ‘with thaidis of the kinge’s disobeysant 
Irishe rebelles.” Vide An. Four Mast. 1590, note. - 

51 This is the yellow water lily, and the Irish name in the 
text literally translated is, the drowned leaf. It is also 
called cabann aban, and Liaé Logan. 

62i,e. The present barony of Corca Ui Dhuibhne (Cor- 
caguiney) in the county of Kerry. 

58 There is no barony in Leinster now bearing either of 
these names; Beann Damhuis means the peak of Damhus, 
and the district meant is perhaps that part of the county of 
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Wicklow in which lies the mountain called Dowse, corruptly 
pronounced Jowse, 

54 Ceis Corainn. i.e. The present barony of Corran, in the 
county of Sligo. The name is now anglicised Keshcorran, 
and is applied to a celebrated hill in that barony. 

55 Brughaidh, Biadhtackh, These were the two kinds of 
farmers amongst the ancient Irish. The former, which were 
the most numerous, held their land subject to a rent, the 
latter rent free; in return for which they were bound to 
entertain travellers, and the soldiers of their chief on the 
march. Hence the name biadhtach, which is derived from 
biadhk, food. The amount of land held by a Biadhtach was 
called Baile biadhtaigh (a ballybetagh), and was the thirtieth 
_part of a barony, i.e. four quarters, of 120 acres each, For 
more information on this subject vide An. Four Mast. A.D. 
1225, note. 

56 Creack. The English writers on Irish affairs render 
this word by prey, meaning the foray in which the prey 
(caoruighcacht) was taken, They also speak of one chief 
preying the country of another, the verb being creachaim. A 
chief was bound to make a creach into some neighbouring 
territory as soon as possible after his inauguration, in order 
that the tribe might judge of his qualities as a leader. This 
expedition was technically called s/uaighcadh ceannais feadhna, 
the hosting of the headship of the tribe; vide An. Four 
Mast. 1539, when Uilliam Odhar O'Carroll is said to have 
made his first foray against Turlough Mac Murtough Mac- 
I-Brien of Ara, 

57 i.e; The small fierce one, a less powerful sword than 
that given to Diarmuid by Aonghus an bhrogha. 

68 i.e, The son of the hazel, Diarmuid’s favourite hound. 
This was also the name of one of the Tuatha De Danann 
chiefs, Vide additional notes, 
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59 For a somewhat similar dream see the Feast of Dun na 
ngedh, pp. 8, 9. 

60 Beann Gulbain, a mountain in the county of Sligo, now 
corruptly called in English Benbulbin. Here was fostered 
Conall, son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, whence he was 
called Conall Gulbain. Vide the romance called acra 
Chonaill Gulbain. 

61 When a chief took the field he was technically said in 
Irish to rise out, and his forces were called his rising out, 
Both phrases were literally introduced in English by the 
Anglo-Irish writers, 

63 Roc Mac Diocain was the reachtaire of Aonghus an 
vhrogha. Vide ar Tighe Chonain. 

63 Reachtaire. This is a personal noun formed from the 

word reacht, right or law, which is derived from the Latin 
rectum. The oldest form of the word appears in the speci- 
mens printed by Zeuss of the Continental Irish MSS. of the 
8th ‘and oth centuries, i.e. rectire and rectairiu, and it is 
variously glossed by prepositus, villicus, prepositus gentis, 
It anciently meant a lawgiver and chief manager, e.g. in the 
Feast of Dun na ngeadh (p. 33) the king’s Reachtatre appears 
as master of the ceremonies marshalling the guests to their 
seats. In the language of the present day Reachéaire denotes 
a rich dairy farmer. | 

64 Drom draoi was a sacred cave of the Druids near 
Cruachan in Connaught, O’Oonnor’s Dissertations, p. 179. 

65 We are not told how Fionn used the chess-board to 
divine, but this shows that in the author’s time the chess- 
board was thought to have formerly had a mystic meaning. 

66 Fis. This word, which is feminine and means a visioz 
(hence, as in the text, the knowledge revealed to a seer or 
diviner), is to be distinguished from fos, the ordinary know- 
ledge of a fact, &c., which is masculine. Two torms occur 
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in the Peast of Dun nu needh (p, 8.),i.¢., pip, and gar, or 
according to modern orthography, pár: 

67 The possessive pronoun in the Irish is here feminine, 
because, though Mac an Chuill is masculine, the writer is 
considering him merely as a c#, or hound, which is feminine, 

68 Literally, so that he took [away] the sod that was under 
his feet, and the top of his head came under him, 

69 Here, and in other places, the writer applies feminine 
pronouns to the boar; because, though fore (a boar) is 
masculine, he considers the animal generically as a pig (suc), 
which is feminine, 

70 Wild boars and deer are the animals most frequently 
introduced by the Irish romancers; wolves, though they 
abounded, never forming the subject of any exploit. To 
modern taste the manner of Diarmuid’s death appears ridi- 
culous, but the peasantry receive it with the same simplicity 
as their medizeval fathers, as a terrific adventure. 

11 Rath na h-amhranm, That is, the Rath or tumulus of 
the sword-hilt. 

72 This expression occurs in the Feast of Dun na ngedh, 
p- 4, viz.,puvilre Tempaé co n-a colamnaib ocur ren- 
custa Tempa ocur Mroe vo sper oca cloinv-pium 6. 
bhá “that his progeny should still have the legitimate 
possession of Tara with its supporting families, and the old 
Tribes of Meath perpetually and for ever.” These ‘‘ pillars,” 
or supporting families, were probably the same as those called 
cetpe fine Tempach, the four tribes of Tara, at p. 8 of 
the same story, and who, after the establishment of surnames, 
were the O’Harts, O’Regans, O’Kellys (of Bregia), and 
O'Oonnollys, 

18 Dearg-ruathar, Ruathar, is a rushing, with the notion 
of violence and destruction. Dearg (red) is here used to 
denote the great slaughter that took place, but it is also used 
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in composition merely as an intensitive, as dearg-mheisg, 
blind or raging drunkenness. 

74 According to the romance of Bruighean an chaorthainn, 
or the enchanted fort of the quicken-tree, Colgan was king of 
Lochlin, and the cause of his expedition to Ireland was that 
he considered ‘‘King of the Isles,” (igh na n-Oilean) but 
an empty title, seeing that he no longer possessed them all 
as his ancestors had done; Ireland having been taken from 
him. For an account of the delivery of Fionn and his 
chiefs, vide Adventures of Donnchadh Mac Conmara, p. 32, 
w. 11, J. O'Daly, Dublin. 

75 This character is frequently introduced in the Irish 
romances, but who he was it is impossible to say. The 
title appears to be vaguely applied to some fictitious 
Continental potentate, 

*6 i,e. The island of the Flood or Ocean, by which the 

“writer probably means Iceland. 

‘7 i.e. The fort was approached by a ford. 

78ie, The passions and treachery of Fionn had caused 
the death of many of his own warriors. 

79 Diarmuid prophesied rightly, the Fenians were crushed 
at the Battle of Gabhra, See 7Zransactions, Vol. L.; also 
Caord Orrin 4 n-01a1F na Féinne, 

80 CalLaipe 1. Bollypaine nó rean ama. P. Connell’s 
Ir. Dict. MS. There is also a verb callaim, to call, of 
which the old form would be catoaim, probably from the 
Danish kja/de. Many Irish words resemble English words 
of the same meaning, though clearly not derived from them, 
e.g. f\60, @ road, which is explained in Cormac’s glossary. 

$1 Here gion go is not negative. 

82 Edmund Spenser says of the Irish, ‘‘ Also they used 
commonly to swear by their sword.”——View of the State of 
Ireland. 
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83 The common tradition amongst the peasantry is, that 
Diarmuid slew the boar without himself receiving a hurt, that 
he then took off the hide, and as it lay extended on the 
ground that Fionn bade him measure its length. This 
Diarmuid did by pacing over the skin from the head to the 
tail, but Fionn then asked him to measure it again, in the 
contrary direction, and it is said that in walking against the 
lie of the bristles his foot was pierced by one of them, and 
that he died of it. It is singular that Diarmaid na m-dan 
should have met his death by the same beast that slew 
Adonis, whom he may be said to represent in Irish legend. 
The same tradition prevails in the Scottish Highlands. Vide 
the Gaelic poems on the death of Diarmuid printed by Smith 
and Gillies. 

84 Speile, pity, This word having become obsolete the 
people have supplied its place by serud (a story), which is 
not very dissimilar in sound, so that they say 17 món an 
rpeul é for ip món an rpéile é, which phrase is literally 
introduced by them into English, viz., ‘‘that is a great 
story,” i.e. pity. Another curious substitution of a living 
for an obsolete word of like sound but different meaning, is 
to be found in the sentence Ata a fhios ag fiadh, which must 
have originally been Ata a fhios ag Fiadha ; Fiadha meaning 
good God (.1. pod1s according to an old glossary, vide 
O’Reilly). But as this word has been long disused it is now 
considered by the peasantry in the above case to be fadó, 
(a deer or stag), the sound of both being identically the 
same; and they say that the original sentence was afa a 
thios ag Dia (God knows); but that to avoid profanity fiadh 
is used instead of Dia (the only difference in the sound of 
the words being in the first letter, so that the meaning of 
the asseveration is still plain). This phrase also they 
actually translate into English, saying—‘‘ The deer knows” 
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for “God knows,” .or as it is wrongly spelled by novelists 
who do not understand what they write about, ‘‘ The dear 
knows.” There are many more curious Gaelicisms in the 
English spoken by the Irish peasantry, even in districts 
where the Irish has been longest extinct, which it is well 
worth while to note and explain while the Irish is yet a 
living language; for when it dies, much that may be 
certainly pronounced upon now will be mere conjecture, 

85 Literally, their yoke of battle, i. e. the warrior who kept 
them together, 

86 That is, the wrong side, or inside, the shield being of 
wood or wicker work covered outside with leather. 

if mang o SuipZead puinn Duis n-airíú. 

No Cionna ca0b arcaoin bun cLeoca. 

Woe to him who should rouse the edge of your enmity, 

Or turn out the wrong side of your mantle. 

(Praises of the Mac Donnells of Scotland, by Tan Mac 
Codrusm.) 

87 This line is wanting in all the copies which the Editor 
nas seen, The last two lines of this stanza refer to Fionn. 

88 Aonghus meant to say that he had the power of ani 
mating Diarmuid’s body for a short period each day, but 
not to revive him permanently, 

89 Oglac& originally meant a youth, and then came to 
signify a retainer or attendant (cf. the meaning of Giolla), 
The word is now pronounced óglác, and modern scribes 
most commonly write it 6g aod, considering it to be derived 
from óg, young, and Laoé, a warrior. However, the last 
syllable would appear rather to be a personal termination, 
as in eacklack (a horseboy), and it is not accented in the 
spoken language in Galloglach (a Gallowglass). 

90 Zionn, This word now means ale, as beoir does deer ; 
but what drinks they originally stood íor it is not easy to say. 
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Tradition says that the latter was a delicious drink which the 
Danes brewed from the tops of heather, and that their two 
last survivors in Ireland, father and son, died rather than 
reveal the secret of its preparation. 

91 Cuach,a goblet. This word has been introduced into 
English by the Scotch in the form guaigt. 

93 i. e., and let me see the fruit of it. 

93 j, e., you have heard the fame of your brave father. 

94 The words cuack, corn, and copan are still used, but 
tarchra is an obsolete form of earcpa, a drinking goblet. 

95 Yet the Irish appear to have considered it disgraceful 
io kill a woman, for a poet says in his panegyric on the 
Ultonians :'— 

“f1 oennpac ban-eéca ban, 

Slack Emna, aineóc t1Lad.” 

The host of Emania, the host of Ulster, 

Have never committed woman-slaughter. (3. of Magh 
Rath.) 

96 Here the reader has no difficulty in recognising Vulcan, 
although his name is adapted to the Irish alphabet and pro- 
nunciation. 

97 It is impossible to say whether these female warriors, 
who are frequently mentioned in our tales, are mere efforts ot 
imagination, or whether in remote times some women really 
did devote themselves to arms. The romance called 
Oileamhain Chongrullainn, or the rearing of Cuchullainn, 
tells us that that warrior spent, whena youth, a year under 
the tuition of Duireann,daughter of Domhnall, King of Alba, 
or Scotland. . 

98 Such is the invariable ending ofan Irish story, and this 
closing sentence is very useful in closely written manuscripts 
where stories are crowded together, often without any head- 
ing, for determining where one tract ends and another 


begins. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


ON THE RACE OF DIARMUID, 


The romance of Diarmuid and Grainne was written ix 
accordance with the southern tradition (apparently a very 
old one) that Diarmuid was of the tribe known as Earns 
Mumhan, or the Ernaans of Munster, and that his country 
was Kerry. Here follows a genealogy of Diarmuid by some 
Munster poet, in which the same tradition is supported, 
which appears to be the production of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century; but who the author was, and in what 
manuscript the oldest versions of it exists, the Editor has not 
had the necessary opportunities for discovering, except that 
& is also to be found in a MS, of 1706-9 in the R.1. A. 
The present version, which is certainly a very correct one as 
far as language is concerned, is derived from a manuscript 
of varied and interesting contents written in 1814-19 by 
Tomas O h-Icidhe (Thomas Hickey) of Killenaule, county 
of Tipperary, Professor of Irish at St. John’s College, 
Waterford, who appears to have transcribed from good 
manuscripts. This book now belongs to Mrs, Mackesy of 
Castletown-Kilpatrick, Navan, a Member of this Society, 
who has kindly lent it for.the purpose of making this 
extract. 


seanchss shinsion ohiarnmuoe tí ohuibhne 
sunn. 
Mrtro bath oul pe reancar, 
00 deapbor Salcaip Chaipill; 
ní Siu, gion gun ab ole m’attne, 
ní bur parce ina h-agard. 
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Salcaip cinnleiepesé Chait, 
bere na h-agard ap athzap 3 
eolaé mé an c-palcain fuartnid, 
eolaé f an warplid eionn, 


Colac mé pndite peandary, 
(níon b'í an cedpo pan moce-éedro 5) 
afi $einealLaé b-pean n-Alban, 
iy b-pean n-amnm-$Lan n-Eipionn. 
Ojream ofob ap flioéc na g-Colla, 
TÁ h-ao poga gaca burdne; 
AT opfeam o'usaiplid an 1apcatyi. 
ó & b-puil Orapmato O Ombne. 


fá thac 00 Chonc O1apmato, 
Pusip Té D1amhain ip OOSpuing 5 
Vonn fá thac mic 00 Chainbne, 
fean nd 1485 caipvoe corhLainn, 
Cope, níon B’oinéear a Deapmand, 
biard 4 feanéar 48 cuimhne, 
far Capnaise muthan ná cáincean,) 
é o nárocean Conca tf Ohuibne, 


Lugard allataé nórnan, 
Laoé mai 00 móna ÁthA; 
mg muman, ceapc 4 famuil, 
oob atam 00 Mhuga Latha, 


Ni Muthan na n-veapc F-caohslar, 
oob é an fean paupglan puipgeae; 
Cainbne cpum-ceann na ngeal-glao 
00 no ba deasthac Linsdead, 


Mac Er1vipiygeoil pis aodal, 
ndg uin son fears ap cdipvde ; 
Conaipe vob feánn pige, 
rá thac fine Cainbne, 
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Cainbne fionn-thén an 'oea$-Feafs 
ná pusipn 04 o1nead nÁine; 
“4 muthan an oé00 Vait-geal, 
é 'oob stain 00 Chainbne,. 


Cainbne fá thac 00 Chonaine bonn-mórn, 
i máise apur muthan; 
45 sin 0f6 man v0 beanbar, 
bLod vo feandar na F-cuprod. 


óg pin reancur tí 'Ohuibne, 
le ap boilge céim an 8-c01Laib; 
Orapmaro 'oonn-Folcac vérogeal, 
nip Lá éigpíon na búiíce, 


O Giospypgeol fusin mre, 
(eolur naé miroe Samra ;) 
pabdlcur na b-pean b-pleadad, 
bo h-dslin éneadaé éaLma. 

Ceitne pi po fab Mutha, 
uim, an pouss ngupthan n-veagda; 
af tpi pi 00 gab Foola, 
aim Jilin éndda césv0ne, 


Orgpe an théipferpin thilesd, 
copbdéin oflior ba odithe ; 
00 Bard é ap floor na n-vesgs-fean, 
eipion & Lert 4 Lathe. 


Micro vathpa ceacée cap Ohiapmaio, 
& Luad Hrd d1acain Linne; 
map 00 bí bath na cappatg, 
oligim bec athLaro uime. 


Fearaé mé an bár Uf Ohuibne, 
ní oile Liom Léan oile; 
00 thand pire an c-ó$ amm-$Lan, 
4f 00 thantran an thuc nithe 
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Seanéasr ip uairle 4 Leabsiaid, 
cpaobseanéar tr Leon Bile; 
veig-piol Cabs ar Abaith, 

Tuar Bo mÁCain THE neithe, Micro 





[TRANSLATION.] 


THE HISTORY OF THE FOREFATHERS Oy 
DIARMUID O'DUIBHNE DOWN HERE 


Tuug for me to apply myself to a history 
Which the Psalter of Cashel testifies > 
I will not be, tho’ my knowledge be not bad, 
Any longer opposed to it, 

The Psalter of Cashel of the Headeletters,2 
To oppose it will cause regret : 
I am versed in the speckled Psalter,$ 
It is versed in the nobles of Erin, 


1 The Psalter of Cashel was an ancient Irish manuscript 
in prose and verse, compiled in the end of the ninth century 
by Cormac Mac Cuileanain, Bishop of Cashel and King of 
Munster, It was compiled from the Psalter of Tara and 
other very ancient records, and was said to have been added 
to, after Cormac’s death, down to the eleventh century. 
O'Reilly states that this valuable work was extant in 
Limerick in the year 1712, but it is not now known to 
exist, The greater part of its contents, however, are to be 
found in the books of Lecan and of Ballymote. Vide An. 
Four Mast. p. 204, nm. Connellan’s Ed, Dublin, Geraghty, 
1846, This book was most probably illuminated in the 
same splendid manner as the book of Kells, whence the 
poet calls it ‘* of the head of initial letters,” 

2 The speckled Psalter. This refers either to the binding 
of tue book, or to the variegated appearance of the illuminae 


lions, 
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I am versed in the thread of history, 
(That art is no swine [herd’s] art ;)® 
In the genealogy of the men of Alba,4 
And of the bright-weaponed men of Erin. 


A tribe [i.e. some] of them are of the race of Collas,5 
They were the choice of every force ; 
And a tribe of the nobles of the west, 
From whom was Diarmuid O’Duibhne. 
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8 No swincherd'’s art. That is, no ignoble or plebeian art, 
4 The men of Alba, that is, the Highlanders of Scotland, 
who at the time that this poem was written were absolutely 
one people with the Irish, not alone in blood, but in 
language, manners, and intercourse. Consequently the 
Trish shanachies were well skilled in the genealogies of their 
chiefs, It was only in later times, after the first plantations 
in Ulster, that the term A/bannach was applied by the Irish 
to Lowlanders. 
6 Fiacha Sraibhtine (son of Cairbre Liffeachair, who was 
tain in the battle of Gabhra), was King of Ireland A.D. 285. 
He had one son, Muireadhach Tireach, and a brother, 
Eochaidh Doimhlen, The latter had three sons, Cairioll, 
Muireadhach, and Aodh, commonly called the three Collas, 
1.e. Colla Uais, Colla Da chrich, and Colla Meann, In the 
year 322 these three killed Fiacha Sraibhtine, and in 324 
Colla Uais became king. In 326 Muireadhach Tireach ex- 
pelled the three Collas into Scotland along with three 
hundred men, and became king in 327, in which year the 
Collas also returned with but nine men, and were reconciled 
to Muireadhach Tireach. Keating gives their history at 
length. Colla Uais, the eldest, is the ancestor of the Mac 
Donnells, Mac Allisters, and Mac Dougalls, of Scotland; 
Colla Da chrich of the Mac Mahons, Maguires, Mac Canns, 
O’Hanlons, &c. of Ulster; and Colia Meann of the tribes 
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Diarmaid was son to Corc, 
He suffered gloom and woe ;9 
Donn was son’s son to Cairbre, 
A man who asked not for respite in fight. 


Corc, he should not be forgotten, 
His history shall be remembered ; 
(And let not the Earnaidhe of Munster be dispraised,)7 
From whom is named Corca Ui Dhuibhne.$ 


Lughaidh Allathach,? who observed the customs, 
A good warrior whom poets magnified ; 
King of Munster, few are like him, 
‘Was father to Mogha Lamha.10 


of Crioch Mughdhorn, or Cremorne, in the county of 
Monaghan. 

6 That is, Diarmuid was persecuted by Fionn Mac Cumhaill, 

1 The Earnuuidhe, that is, the uescendants of Oilioll 
Earann, an Ulster prince of the race of Heremon. They 
were also called Clanna Deaghaidh; and being expelled 
from Ulster by the race of Ir, or Clanna Rory, settled in 
Munster, where Duach Dalta Deaghaidh, king of Ireland, 
assigned them possessions, about A.M. 3892, These tribes 
sfterwards rose to great power. 

8 According to O’Heerin, the district of Corea Ui 
Dhuibhne, extending from the river Mang to Ventry Har- 
bour, belonged in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to 
D’Falvey, of the race of Conaire IT. 

9 Luphaidh Allathach (or Allathain), according to O’Fla- 
nerty, was great grandson of Conaire Mor, who became 
king of Ireland, A. M. 5091, and was killed at Bruighean da 
Dhearg, on the river Dodder, near Dublin, A.M. 5160, 
The situation of this place is still marked by the name 
Bohernabreena (Bothar na Bruighne). Lughaidh Allathach 
was grandfather to Conaire II, 

10 Modha Lamha was the father of Conaire IIL, nn. 
Four Mast, A.D. 158, 
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King of Munster of the mild blue eyes, 
Truly he was a noble pure loving man ; 
Cairbre Cromcheann of the white hands, 
He was the goodly son of Lughaidh. 


The son of Eidirsgeol 11 king of the Gael, 
Who never put off any man ; 12 
Conaire,18 the best of kings, 

His true son was Cairbre,14 


1 The son of Etdirsceol, Eidirsceol, or Ederscel, accord 
ing to the ancient orthography, was king of Ireland from 
A.M. 5085 to 5089, when he was slain by Nuadha Neacht 
at Ailinn (Knockaulin in the county of Kildare). He was 
succeeded, A.M. 5091, by his son Conaire Mor, (Conary 
the great) vide supra 2. 9. 

12 It was a point of hosour amongst the ancient Irish not 
to refuse any request, especially if made by a poet, and this 
custom often placed them in serious predicaments on which 
are founded many stories. Red Owen Mac Ward (a cele- 
brated Ulster poet, who was hanged by the Earl of Thomond 
in 1672) in a panegyrical poem on the Clann t-Suibhne, or 
Mac Sweenys, tells a legend of one of their ancestors who, 
being unable to detach from his finger a ring which a poet 
asked should be given him on the spot, hacked off the limb. 

13 Conaire, Conaire II.,son of Modha Lamha, succeeded 
Conn of the hundred battles as king, A.D. 158, and was 
slain A.D. 165. 

14 Cairbre. This was Cairbre Musc, eldest son of 
Conaire. From him came the Muscraighe (descendants of 
Musc), who possessed Muscraighe Breogain (the barony of 
Clanwilliam in the county of Tipperary); Muscraighe Thire 
(the baronies of Upper and Lower Ormond in the same 
county); and Muscraighe Mitine (the barony of Muskerry 
or Musgry in the county of Cork). The other. sons of 
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Cairbre Fionnmhor,15 the good man, 
Who earned not shame on the score of generosity 3 
King of Munster, the white-toothed one, 
He was father to Cairbre. 


Cairbre was son to Conaire Dornmhor,16 
King of Maigh and of Mumha ;1? 
There ye have as I certified, 

Part of the history of the heroes; 


There ye have the history of O’Duibhne, 
To whom a step backwards was grief; 
Diarmaid, the brown-haired, the white-toothed, 
Who suffered no violence to enter his territory. 


From Eidirsgeol I have gotten, 

(Knowledge which is an advantage to me ;) 

The conquest of the feast giving men, 

To brave Ailin of the forays, 
Conaire were Cairbre Baschaoin, from whom came the 
Baiscnigh (O’Baiscins and O’Donnells of the baronies of 
Moyarta and Clonderalaw in the county of Clare), and 
Cairbre Riada (i.e. Rioghfhada, of the long u/na) from 
whom the Dal-Riada of Antrim and of Scotland. Vide 
An. Four Mast. A. D. 158, n. W. 

15 Catrbre Fionnmhor, that is Cairbre the tall and fair, was 
son_of Conaire Mor, Conaire instituted a heptarchy, mak- 
ing Connor Mac Nessa king of Ulster; Oilioll and Meadhbh 
king and queen of Connaught; Cairbre Niafear king of 
Leinster; Achaidh Abhratruadh (i.e. of the red eyebrows, 
a man of gigantic size) king of North Munster; and Curoi 
Mac Daire, king of South Munster, Cairbre Fionnmhor 
succeeded Curoi Mac Daire, 

16 Cairbre Dornmhor, that is, Cairbre the big-fisted. 

17 That is, king of that district of Munster lying about 
the Maigue. 
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Four kings ruled over Mumha, 
Of the race of the powerful goodly arch 3 
And three kings ruled Fodla, 
Of the race of the same brave Ailin, 


The heir of the seven warriors,1§ 
The dear theme of all poets ; 
Who have marked him succeeding the good men. 
Even him by the virtue of his arm. 


Time for me to cease treating of Diarmaid, 
Though to say so is grief to us; 
Since he was as a rock to me,19 
I am bound to be so to him. 


I know the death of O’Duibhne, © 
No other woe can make me’ grieve ; 
It slew the bright-weaponed pure [warrior], 
And he slew the deadly swine, 


[This is] the noblest history in books, 
A branching genealogy of abundant brilliancy ; 
The goodly seed of Eve and Adam, 
Up to the mother of the king of heaven. Time. 


18 That is, Diarmuid, 
19 Here the poet represents himself as a contemporary o' 
Diarmuid who had received kindness from him. 





It will be perceived that the above genealogy is rambling 
and in some places obscure; indeed it professes to be only a 
slight account of some of Diarmuid’s ancestors and not a 
continuous pedigree. But some of those who are familiar 
with the traditions of Munster will be surprised to learn 
that Diarmuid was a Leinsterman. O'Flaherty (who does 
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not in this case give his authority, but who wrote from 
trustworthy historical documents) thus deduces his descent, 
Ogygia, P. TI. cap. 69; Diarmuid, son of Donn, son of 
Duibhne, son of Fothadh, son of Fiacha Raidhe (from 
whom were called the Corca Raidhe, inhabiting the present 
barony of Corcaree in Westmeath), son of Fiacha Suighde, 
son of Feidhlimidh Reachtmhar, king of Ireland. The 
descendants of this Fiacha Suighdhe, who was brother to 
Conn of the hundred battles, were seated at Deisi Teamh 

rach (now the barony of Deece, in Meath,) whence they 

were expelled by Cormac, Conn’s grandson, and father o 
Grainne, After various wanderings they went to Munster 

where Oilioll Oluim, who was married to Sadhbh, daughte: 
of Conn, gave them a large district of the present county o 
Waterford, which they named after their ancient patrimony 
in Meath, and part of which is still called na Deiseacha, a 
the two baronies of Desies. They were afterwards given 
the country comprised in the present baronies of Clonmel, 
Upper-third and Middle-third, in the county of Waterford 
which they retained till the English invasion. The chiefs 
of this race in the fourteenth century were the following, 
according to O’Heerin’s topographical poem :—O'Bric and 
O’Faelain,chiefs ; O’Meara, O'Neill, O'Flanagan, O’Breslen, 
O’Keane, chieftains. (Vide An. Four Mast. ed, J. O'D., 
A.D. 265, p. 1205, notes, where much information about 
this race is condensed from O’Heerin, Keating, and 
O'Flaherty). This total migration of the tribe of Diarmuid 
from their own country into Munster at a very early period, 
and their subsequent extension there, explains how Diar- 
muid came to be looked uponas a Momonian. He is, how- 
ever, considered to have been not only a Momonian, but 
more particularly a Kerryman, and the traditions of him are 
more vivid in West Munster than elsewhere, whilst his 
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tribe settted in the East. This probably arose from the 
coincidence between the name of his grandfather,’ Duibhne, 
and that of the territory of Corca Ui Dhuibhne, in Kerry. 
Although Diarmuid is called O’Duibhne, which is a patrony- 
mic, it means simply the grandson of Duibhne, and 
ought therefore, strictly speaking, to be written O or Ua 
Dhuibhne,! for he lived long before the introduction of sur- 
names, but this irregularity is not uncommon even in the 
best manuscripts; thus Cormac, the grandson of Conn of 
the hundred battles, is often called us Cuinn, which is 
O’Quin, instead of ua Chuinn, Conn’s grandson. It will be 
‘emembered that Donn, the father of Diarmuid, is called in 
he tale Donn O’Donnchadha, but this is a mere fiction of 
he writer in order to support his Kerry descent, and is 
another of these anachronisms respecting patronymics, 





The fitérolt or chess-board is thus referred to by Dr. 
O'Donovan in his notes to Leaban ‘na g-ceanc :—* The 
frequent mention of chess in this work shows that chess- 
playing was one of the favourite amusements of the Irish 
Chieftains. The word fitérotl is translated ‘‘ tabula 
‘usoria2” by O'Flaherty, where he notices the bequests of 
Sathaeir Mor, Monarch of Ireland ‘‘ Ogygia,” p. 311. In 
*Cormac’s Glossary” the fiécroll is described as quadrangu- 
er, having straight spots uf black and white. It is referred 
40 in the oldest Irish stories and historical tales extant, as in 


1 O or wa means a grandson, and when the initial letter 
of the proper name following it in the genitive case does 
not suffer aspiration, according to the general rule, the two 
words constitute a patronymic, thus—Donnéad O brain 
means Donough O’Brien; but Donntad O Dhprain means 
Donough, Brian’s grandson, who might be an O'Neill or 
anyone else, 
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the very old one called Cocmanc Evaine, preserved in 
Leabag no h-tirdpf, a MSS. of the twelfth century in which 
the rícéíoll is thus referred to, ‘‘ What is thy name ?” said 
Eochaidh. ‘It is not illustrious,” replied the other. 
“Midir of Brigh Leith, what brought you hither?” said 
Eochaid. “To play pitdioll with thee,” replied he, “ Art 
thou good at fitdioll ?” said Eochaidh, “ Let us have the 
proof of it,” replied Midir. “The Queen,” said Eochaidh, 
“is asleep, and the house in which the ricééroll is belongs to 
her.” “ There is here,” said Midir, ‘‘a no worse fitésoll.” 
This was true, indeed; it was a board of silver and pure 
gold, and every angle was illuminated with precious stones, 
end a man bag of woven brass-wire. Midir then arranges 
the sitécioll, “Play,” said Midir. “I will not, except 
for a wager,” said Eochaidh.” “What wager shall we 
stake,” said Midir, “I care not what,” said Eochaidh, 
‘I shall have for thee,” said Midir, ‘‘fifty dark grey 
steeds if thou win the game.” 





Fionn Mac CUMHAILL, 

The following notice of Fionn occurs in the Annals of the 
Four Masters :— 

Aoi Cyrorc, 04 céo ochemogac acyl. Sy 4 ré oécc 
00 Cainbne. fionn tia Dairccne vo tuicim La hdschlec 
mac 'OuiDonenn, q La macoibl Uingneno, 00 Luargnid 
Tethpad, occ Och Ones fon Ddinn, o10 noebsiad. 


» Ro bit, Finv, ba v0 Fard, 
Eo noiach guin, 
00 all dichLeach mac Ouidoneno 
4 Cenn 00 thac tmochcamuin, 


Minbsb Cailei corecain, 
00 bu buaro ar cech fingliard, 
po bavh corecpach Lar in chron 
“tach im chenn ino pga nach. 
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(TRANSLATION. ] 


The Age of Christ, 286. The sixteenth year of Cairbre. 
Fionn, grandson of Baisgne, fell by Aichleach, son of 
Duibhdreann, and the sons of Uirgreann of the Luaighni 
Teamhrach, at Ath Brea, upon the Boinn, of which was 
said :'— 


Finn was killed, it was with darts, 
With a lamentable wound ; 
Aichleach, son of Duibhdreann, cut off 
The head of the son of Mochtamun. 


Were it not that Caoilte took revenge, 
It would have been a victory over all his true battles ; 
The three were cut off by him, 
Exulting over the royal champion. 


The following words are interlined in the original manu- 
scripts :—“ ,1, oona 5416 1arccaich po gonad é ;” Le. “by 
the fishing gaffs he was wounded,” The Annals of Innis- 
fallen (Dublin copy) give the same account of his death and 
of Caoilte’s vengeance, but place it in the fourth year of the 
reign of Cairbre (son of Cormac, son of Art). Vide Rer. 
Litbern. Script. Tom. II. An. Jnnisfal. (Dublin copy) p. 9 

The Annals of Tighearnach state that he was beheade¢ 
by Aichleach and the sons of Ujirgreann. Vide er 
Hibern Script. Tom. IL An. Tig. p. 49: 

fionn Mac Cuthaitt is thus referred to by Dr.O’Donovan 
in “ Annals of the Four Masters,” vol. i. p. 267. ‘* The Fionn 
here mentioned is the celebrated champion called Fingal 
by Mac Pherson, and Finn Mac Cumhaill by the Irish, of 
whom Mr. Moore has the following remarks in his “ History 
of Ireland,” vol, i, p. 133. ‘‘It has been the fate of this 
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popular Irish hero, after a long course of traditional renown 
in his country, where his name still leaves, not only in 
legends and songs, but in the yet more indelible record of 
scenery connected with his memory, to have been all at once 
transferred by adoption to another country” (Scotland), 
“and start, under a new and false shape, in a fresh career 
of fame.” 

This celebrated warrior, who had two grand residences in 
Leinster, one at Almhuin, now the Hill of Allen, in the 
county of Kildare, and the other at Magh-Elle, now Moy 
elly, in the King’s County, was the son-in-law of King 
Cormac, and general of his standing army, which as 
Pinkerton remarks, seems to have been in imitation of the 
Roman legions. 

The words of this critical writer are worth quoting here 
“ He seems,” says he, ‘* to have been a man of great talent 
for the age, and of celebrity in arms. His formation of a 
regular standing army, trained to war, in which all the 
Irish accounts agree, seems to have been a rude imitation of 
the Roman legions in Britain. The idea, though simple 
enough, shows prudence, for such a force alone could have 
coped with the Romans had they invaded Ireland. But 
this machine, which surprised a rude age, and seems the 
basis of all Fionn’s fame, like some other great schemes, 
only lived in its author and expired soon after him.”— 
_ Inquiry into the History of Scotland,” vol. 2. p. 77. 





CorMAC, Son OF ART, Son oF CONN OF THE HUNDRED 
BATTLES, 
Cormac, of whom we read so much in the Irish romances, 
was considered in his day to be the best king that Ireland 
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had seen. He is said to have been the composer of the 
work called Leagairs na Riog, or Instructions for Kings, 
which is still extant in MS. He also caused to be compiled 
the historical and topographical work called the Psalter of 
Tara, which is lost. His wife was Eithne, daughter of 
Dunlaing, king of Leinster. Some say that she was the 
daughter of Cathaoir Mor, but O'Flaherty considers this 
incorrect, from chronological reasons. Ejithne was the 
mother of Cairbre Liffeachair, who succeeded Cormac, His 
other two sons, Ceallach and Daire, left no issue. He had 
two daughters, Grainne and Ailbhe, of whom the former, 
when betrothed to Fionn, fled with Diarmuid, to whom she 
bore four sons, whose names, according to O'Flaherty, were 
Donnchadh, Iollann, Ruchladh, and Ioruadh, whilst Fionn 
married Ailbhe in her place. (Vide Ogyg. P. III. ch. 69). 

It is stated in the Annals that in the thirty-ninth year of 
Cormac’s reign, his son Ceallach and also his lawgiver were 
mortally wounded, and the eye of Cormac himself put out 
with one thrust of a lance, by Aongur Baib-usitbead 
i.e. Angus of the terrible spear) of the tribe of the Deisi 
Teamhrach. Hence Cormac, having gained seven battles 
over them, expelled them into Munster. Vide Note I; 
supra, Cormac obtained the cognomen of ti Fa ua, because, 
after his victories over the Ultonians at the battles of 
Granard, Sruthair, and Crionna Fregabhail, he banished 
numbers of them to the Isle of Man and to the Hebrides, 
the name being derived from tiled, Ulster, and fava, far. 
Between his wife and his daughter Grainne, Cormac’s 
domestic life cannot have been of the happiest, ncr can he 
have been much grieved at the violent death of his lawgiver, 
if we are to believe the following little poem attributed to 
him. It is taken from a miscellaneous collection of Irish 
poems made in 1641 by Father Owen O'Keeffe, in which 
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the orthography is modernised, but the general Irish readcr 
will not object to that, 





cornmsc ULFh404 RO chan. 


tr mire Cofimac ua Cuinn, 
anum Aiponrgs pon Cheathpargs Chum; 
no feallrav opm, maitte, 
mo bean apur tho preaccaipes 


€itne ington Chacait Cáin, 
mo puoganpa 00 Largnid $ 
00 Cuard na $núirf cné coine 
Péilbe puad mo pfreaccaipe, 


ir eol, vathra (nS gan £401,) 
na oy nertée rmlliop mnaoi; 
Afeap róin san bert 04 péin, 
Lánamnar Lag, ap LuaiC-théin, 


ip eol vathys (p40 San $401), 
na chí nerdce plapar mn401; 
A CIALL Féin, TeaZors 4 Fp, 
apur Léuathnar Laroip, 


Ro od fps agamps, maille, 
na chí nevdte pin uile; 
€14 00 pin ne 4 Linn Ld) 
mo bean olc con mo ceannsa. 


Mo thallacc ó amué Fo bhá 
ap on cé.coillrear an fst ; 
00 béana olc ar Lor mná, 
mé có 010ma40 & gniomha, 


) fo) 


Aon ceatpati san 60 fet Linn, 
ching o shaordiol So xpinn; 
Oilaoll o’p Feangur marlles 
Conn céa0catas o’y mire. 


(TRANSLATION. } 
CORMACLULFHADA SANG THIS, 
I am Cormac, the grandson of Conn, 
I am arch-king over the heavy-glebed Teamhair; 
My wife, also, and my lawgiver 
Have played me false, 
Eithne, the daughter of the noble Cathal,3 
Is my queen from Leinster ; 
Failbhe Ruadh, my lawgiver, 
Approached her countenance by invitation, 
I know (an assertion not false), 
The three things that destroy a woman; 
Her own husband not to humour her, 
Weakness in matrimony, and a frivolous disposition, 
I know (an assertion not false), 
The three things that serve a woman 3 
Her own sense, the counsel of her husband, 
And strength in matrimony. 
With me were found, also, 
All those three things ; 
Though during her life upon a time 
My wife hath wrought evil in spite of me. 
My curse from to-day for ever, 
Upon him who shall lose wisdom ; 
Who would do evil for the sake of a woman, 
Even if it were by her forwardness. 


1 Here again a different father is assigned to Eithne, 
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Four alone void of envy in my day 
Have descended from Gaodhal, most certainly ; 
ilioll and Fearghus to wit, 
Conn of the hundred battles and myself, 


This last stanza if differently punctuated would bear a 
very different meaning, which it is as well not to give in 
the translation. 





OILIOLL OLUM. 


Oilioll Olum (fourth in descent from Corb Olum, one of 
the three nobles of the Milesian or Scotic race who escaped 
from the maseacre of the Aitheach Tuatha or Attacotti, 
A.D. 10), is the ancestor of all the chief families of Munster, 
except such as acquired possessions there in later times, as 
the Deisi. His wife was Sadhbh, daughter of Conn of the 
hundred battles, and he had seven sons, Eoghan Mor, 
Dubhmerchon, Mughcorb, Lughaidh, Eochaidh, Diachorb, 
and Tadhg. These all fell in the battle of Magh Muchroime, 
A.D. 195, fighting for their uncle Art, king of Ireland, 
against Lughaidh Mac Conn and a host of foreign auxiliaries, 
chiefly Saxons and Britons (i.e. Welsh). It was Beine Briot, 
king of Britain (i.e, Wales) that slew them, and he was killed 
by Lughaidh Lagha in revenge for his kinsmen. The whole 
‘story is set forth at great length in the historical tale called 
C4E mhuise Mhucpoime, which closes with the lamenta- 
tions of Oilioll Olum for his sons. Oilioll’s residence was at 
'Oún Cocaimn Mhuige, now, and for many centuries past, 
known as Opus Rís, Le. the king’s palace, Angiice Bruree, a 
village on the Maigue, near Croom, in the county of Limerick. 
There are still large remains of ancient forts in the immediate 
neighbourhood which are attributed to this king. Three of 
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bis sons had issue; Eoghan Mor is the ancestor of the 
numerous tribes called collectively Eoghanachta, such as the 
Coganacc Chatpil and eofanacc Loca Len ; Cormac Cas 
is the ancestor of the tribes of North Munster or Thomond, 
who are known to this day by the celebrated name of Dail 
E-Cafrf, (the race of Cas), in English, Dalcassians; and from 
Cian come the tribes called Cianachta in various localities. 
Shane Clarach Mac Donnell of Charleville, the celebrated 
Munster poet thus mentions Bruree :— 


O fronna-bpog Oluim flarceathail ánra Eo h abainn na 
Leatain-Leac méopglen. 


From the fair palace of the princely ancient Oluim to 
the river of the broad large bright flag-stones,! 





IRISH PROPER NAMES, 

Those who are unacquainted with the Irish language have 
been often surprised at the great prevalence amongst us of 
names derived from some foreign source—from scripture, 
the classics, or the vocabularies of various languages, and it 
may interest them to learn that these names are only used 
by the people in speaking English, and are mere arbitrary 
substitutes for indigenous Gaelic names, which they always 
employ in speaking Irish. Thus the Irish name O1apmuro is 
always represented in speaking or writing English by Darby 
or worse still, by Jeremiah; Oonnéad, by Denis; Cod, 
by Thady, Timothy, Thaddeus; Copmac and Catal, by 
Charles; Mumpceapcaé, Mupéad, by Mortimer; Oothnall, 


li.e. to the 464 ¢athaoipeadc, or Morning-star river, 
which falls into the Maigue below Bruree, on which is the 
little village called in Irish 4n c-at Leacadé, the Ford of the 
flag-stones, and in English Athlacca 


ooo ae ee ep Cee ee = 
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by Daniel and Dan; Opion is in many cases used in English, 
but is often, especially in particular families, turned intc 
Bernard and Barney; Cogan is often correctly enough 
rendered Owen, but frequently Eugene; Oubalcad, Dudley; 
ferdlimd, Felix; fingin, Florence; Conéoban, Corny, 
Cornelius, &c, &c. In every one of the above cases there is 
no attempt at a translation, nothing but a mere substitution. 
Sometimes, indeed, there is a kind of translation, e.g. Flour 
(which means fair, a/éus) is anglicised Albany. 

This disguising of native names was at one time unknown 
in Ireland, as appears from state and law papers, &c., bu! 
from the commencement of the last century it has been or 
the increase. The names cited above were at one time 
anglicised respectively Dermot; Donough (which is still 
retained by some of the O’Briens, as also in the latinised 
form, Donat); Teague and Teigue; Cormac and Cahal ; 
Murtough ; Murrough (still used by the O’Briens) ; Donald 
Donal, Donnell; Brian; Owen; Duald; Phelim and Felim 
Fineen; Conogher, Connor (which is still used by some 
families, more usually in the North); &c. It is a pity that 
the Irish have not imitated the Scots, who, though adapting 
their native names to the eye and tongue of strangers, 
have not utterly disguised them, or rather quite laid them 
aside for arbitrary and in most cases exceedingly tasteless 
and ill-chosen substitutes, The subject of Irish Christian 
names and patronymics is a curious and interesting one, 
deserving of attention and illustration in order to defeat the 
aims of those who are so ignorant and foolish as to wish to 
disguise their Celtic descent, and happily a great deal has 
already been effected in this department of Irish historv 
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GLOSSARY. 


ee Qeen crna 


4, prep. in; & m-baile, in a town. 

poss. pron. his, her, its, their; a Dean, his wife, a 
ceann, her or its head ; & §-curo, their hares ; 
& muintín, her or their people ; 304 F-cup ó céile to 
put them from one another, vis. to separate them, 04 
(voo 4) g-curp, literally signifies to their putting. 

A, vel. pron. who, W ich, that, who, all that, 

As prep., put sagt 64 AB; at, to. 

4, the sign of the perfect tense and infin. mood, 

4, ts sometimes as a sign of the pres. tense, example & 
labnain thou speakest. 

aes (eae of the vocative case), oh ! 

ab, mood of assertive verb wy; t is mna | joined to 
cane as pub ab é ata Ohtanmuos iene 
that he was the father of Diarmuid O’Duibhn 

abaé. 5s. a. the es absié and abaig. 

abain, v. 4. imp Person sing., em irveg. verb, 
oeipim, I say, speak ; bof. 00 865. 
10, comp. adv. afar. 

a bfotéaty on comp. prep. by, along with, am’ foéaip, along 


abpatd, uv a. aa and imp. of oem. 
abpann, v. a. pres. hab, yee aan I I say, s 
abpannatg, s. m. death. Foam absannaig, he died. 
Acs, prep. pron. at or with them. 

4 ¢eile, tndef. ii each other, 


ACO, prep <a) abaipll sed for aca. 
acc, con/. but, except, ‘jp ac, AED. 
AD, Prep. hee put for ann 00, in thy; as a0 Leabard, in 


ab, an AA particle, very or exceeding. Written 
416 before words whose first vowel ts slender. 

adbaltndna, adj. tag and for, vem ow exceeding great 
sing. 5064 
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eoban, Z Mt. hee reason ; gen. Sdbarp, Aí. td. 

bbonacad v. infin. mood, to Ury ; stp. ANAC. 

acta, sends and aenafhail. adj. pra aerial. 

AB; Prep. at, es by, aka sting also signof pres. part. active, as SF 
bainc, sp 

ABÁ, put for 58 a, at rhe her, its, their. 

A540 and ABAU, prep. pron. at, or with thee, 


454074, rm of fore, 
BPA, 4. ag Tih cit merat A16Ce; gen, also aparoe ; ne 


h-agar, with a view or intention; 4 n-agatd comp. 
prep. against, in opposition to, in the face of, 
Agam, aol sis. . pron, at or with me. 
45 pao ner ne yonder, () a 
apwd and 45416, prep. pron. at or with ye or you, 
aguibye, emp. form of foregoing. 
apuinne, Is Prep. prom. at or with us ; €14 AEuinne, which of 


apuy, conf. par 
41C6 or AICI, op. free on. with her, with it. 
atóthéil, adj. terrible, fearfal. 


arbi A i , Zen. rapt and nom. mas, and fem. pl. of 

arbtheolaó adj. pecs) 

arothillce, verbal s. . 3 nom. arvormtllead, destruction, 
ruin. Dertved from verb svointlim, I destr : fa 
Beara ate agur atdthitlee, under bonds of 


Al er fra al preva 
Ai te, sf f 


Ail, s. fí Pawar det Sebo wily ní h-áil, it is not a pleasure ; 
áilne, adj. more beautiful, comp. degree of Sluinn, beauti- 


aithdeoin, s. /, unwillingness, reluctance; gen. sania 
from aith a negative particle used in composition and 
oeoin, will, consent, concord. 

aimpig, 7. 4. perfect tense, he aimed; imp. ampiug ; inf 
aimpiugad., 

aimpip s. f time, weather, season; gen. aimrpipe; gf 
aimpiofia, aimpeapia, or aimpespaca, jorm 
seldom em a. 

aimpiugov, v. a. inf, to aim at, ag4 aimpugaed aiming at 
him ; twp. aimpiug. 

aint 5.7: a name; gen. anma; pl. anmanna, 

Alp, Prep. pron, on him, on it ; grep, on, upon. 
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óinoe, s. /: gen. case; nom. So or dipo, a point of the 
compass, a height, direction. 

aipie, s. f notice, heed, care, attention ; gen. id. 

aipngeso and Aipgion, s. ms. silver, money; gen. 416510. 

aingesnns, 5. m. pl. ; nom. sing. aipgeann, a symptom - 
sign, indication. 

aig, v. a. ím. feel, perceive ; 0’aryug re, he felt, perceived, 
perfect tense ; infin, arpuged. 

Aipigte, oat. certain, sure, formed from verb Siigim, : 
cal rie mh R 

AU $ 40, ver . mas. notice, perception ; gen. aipipte’ 

Ainm, $s. m. gen. and pl. of apm, a Weapon ; 2 also Afi dg 
arms, weapons, 

éipnead, s. /. gen. pl. of Aiyne, a sloe; nom. pl, aipnrde, 

A1T, obs. sub. consent, concurrence, return; A1h tf no 4 
éigean, willingly or unwillingly, Aéerally with (your 
concurrence or by (upon) force. 

Ait, adv. back; can sty, 415 stp, ba 

aioe, prep. pron. out of her, out of it, 

AIfOIpi, 5. #8. gen. case of aripoesfior AT 1006, & journey, 
a travellin 


airge, f. f. a present, donation; 4 n-atrge, as a free gift or 
present, for nothing, gen id. pl. at” Be4 b4. 

Jit, s. f. a place; gen. dice, pl. id. ; prep. case, pl, aoi. 

aitbeobsd, v. a. tnf, to revive, to restore to life; ing 

” poe eek 

1C€6, $. Je a ° 1G. 

aiteays, vitae af sooo advice, 

atin, for aittne, s. f. knowledge, apur Ain n-Aiúin 
an inn o’fhionn, Fionn having known the head, 
literally upon there being a knowledge of the head 
toFionn. Jdtom of the dative absolute. 

aitle, prep. after; a h-attle pin, comp. prep. after that. 

aitne, s. 7, knowledge, acquaintance, pevs. id. ; also aitnto. 

aitmgim, v. a. pres, tense, Ist, per. sing. I know; imp 
aitnig; infin. aitniugead, to know. aitnigeaoar, 

f. they knew. 

Aiceac, $s. ms. gen. pl. of aCast a father, an ancestor. 

aiepipcesp, vy. 4. pass, pres. is related, reported, told, re- 
counted ; imp. active voice, sity. 

ale adv. o foin alé, from this time forward. 

Alban s. 7. Scotland, gen. of dLba. 

allthuncaib, prep. case pl. ; nom. allthupad, s. Am. a 
oreigner, a Dane ; grea. allthupiarg ; pl. aUlihupaige. 

allca, adj. wild, savage, fierce. 
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alcpom, 2. 4. inf; es Alcpom, foster, rear. 
alcuged, me s. m, thanks, thanksgiving ; gen, alcuigce, 


Aluinn, adj. fair, handsome, beautiful; also Alain, comp 
degree bitte, or áilne. ; 

am, s. m. time; gen. td. and ama; pl. Amanna. 

Om, prep. . pul for ann mo, in my. Will have initial 
0 ing word, tfof aspirable class, aspirated, 

amad, adv. out, out of, usea with verb of motion only. 

athdin, adv. only, alone. 

Athar, and athuy, $. we. a mercenary soldier, a recruit ; gr7. 
Athair and athutz, pf. athya. 

amesrs, prep. among, amongst. 

amnlae. pe thus, so, in like manner. 

& mod or ah thod adv. in order, to the end that. 

athponn, s. gen. of atnpis, the hilt of a sword, sword-hilt. 

omtH$, adv. without, outside, used with a verb of rest only. 

an, art, the; gen. sing. fem. na; pl. mas. and fem. ns. 

An, v. & imp. mood. 2nd per. sing, Stay, remain, same as Fon. 

an, inter. part, whether. 

anacatl, f$./. protection, relief, mercy ; gen. anacaile, AV. sd. 

andipoe, adv. on high, upwards, up. 

anall, adv. from beyond, hither, to this side, the opposite 
of anonn, to that side, akways joined to a verb of 
motion only; anall agur anonn, hither and thither, 
to this side and to that. 

Anam, 5. m. life, soul; gen. anma ; fl. anmanna. 

anathain, v. #. sf, to remain; if. an. 

anbs, aaj. prodigious, terrible, great. 

& n-01aig, any prep. after; also ann tab, relates to 


é 
marie sí as would stay orremain. See an. 
anfopLainn, S$. 4. ; gen. of anfonLen, oppression, puissance, 
great power. 
anfor, adv. up, from below, used always with a verb of 
motion 


anu, adv. to-day ; also a niu and & n-Oiu. 

anma, of anam. 

ann, aay, there, therein; annyin, there; grep. pron. in him 
or it. 

anncuipive, s. pf. $ som. anncoisie, & ship’s anchor, gen. id. 

annpaccaid, 5. f prep. case, pl. of annpact ; gen.—TCd, 
great grief, a fit of crying. 

anny, prep. in, form of prep. ann used before a vowel, 


III 


annypatoe, adj. comp. degree, dearer, more beloved; fos.» 
tonthuin, dear, beloved, ve ts affixed as a sign of the 
comp. degree. 

annyin, adv. there, 

annro, adv. here; also ann yo. 

anno, adv. yonder, there. 

anoct, adv, to-night. 

Anoif, adv. NOW. . 

anonn, aay. Over there, to, or on that side, thither; the 

| opposite of an oll, used with a verb of motion only. 

ancan, adv. when; an can To, now; 4n can pin, then. 

ANUAIP, or on Usip, adv. when. 

anusy, adv. down, from above; used with a verb of motion 


ly. 

Sod, s.m. Hugh; gen, bods. 

401, s. f. respect, honour ; gen. id.; ni Cug Hanne 401 1nd 
ron ie Grainne gave neither respect nor attention 
to him. 

aoibnesr, s. #2, joy, delight ; es. soibnears and aoidnip. 

&orbeaóc, s. f- hospitality, entertainment; pe. aoideaéca ; 
apur ni h-aitpipcean 4 n-aoibeaór an ordce sin, 
and their entertainment (the manner of their enter- 
tainment), that night is not recounted. 

aoin, one, used only in compound words, where the second 
ene with a slender vowel, as in instance 

ollowing. 

AOInfif\. 5s. m. gen. compounded of aon, one and Feday, & 
man; fom. &01nfean; cothnac somnfip, the strife of 
one man, $. e,, single combat, a duel. 

actre, sf, gen. case and pl. of soy, folk, people; a n-sor 
pt41d, their friends or confidants; age, v0 héin acire, 
according to age. 

Aon, num, adj. one, also aen; aon neac, an individual, a 
person, anyone, 

sonst, adv. alone, formerly a sub. signifying one person ; Me 
aonap, by himself. 

Songur, s. m. a man’s name; gen. Songura. 

AOncuif, v. mg. tmp. consent, agree; pio aoncuig, be cone 
sented ; inf. o'soncuged. 

Sn, poss. Dron. our; gen. pl. of pers. pron. mé. 

Af, v. def. says, quoth, 

ár, s.m. slaughter, gen. bin, pl. id. 

Sf, prep. on, upon, put for arp. 

Afi, tater, particle, used with past tense, whether, 

Anon, adv. both, together. 
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áno aj igh great, mighty; s. £ a height, direction, gen. 
aioe. 

Apothén, a7. very or exceeding great. 

Afi 'o-tuiT, adv, at first, in the beginning. 

apein, adv, last night; also Afsoip. 

Apiiath, or qiath, adv. ever; 3. ¢. 1 the sense of, hitherto, 
up to the present, in time past ; nits placed before the 
verb, quath after, to signify, never. 

air, adv. again. 

apmaid, 5. m. prep. case, Pl. of aim, an arm, a weapon, ge7. 
Ainm ; pd. anma and aiyim. 

atim-f£Lan. s. m. bright weapon. 

af, prep. out of. 

Af04, raf shies pi. out of them. 

4y pin, adv. thence. 

pi hiags sé a in, into, with a verd of motion only. 

ayers, adv. in, within, used with averd of rest. 

At, 5. m.aford; gen. 464 ; and att, fi. Acanns. 

At, an intensifying , when put before a word whose first 
vowel ts slender itis written ic. 

ach, irreg. verb, sub, is, are, for ch, inp. tí. 

ACA, $. nom and gen. case, danger ; also an ad). just, lawful. 

At, S. mt. gen. of ot a ford. 

ataé, $. m. giant, plebeian, clown, pen, ataig, pl. ataige. 

acdimye, sub. irreg. verb, emph. form, Tam. See ach. 

acaip, s. m. a father, ancestor, gen. atap, pl. aitpeacs 
_ and ortje. . 

ACAIPPe, £. 797. NOM. emp. form of STAI_. 

46401, Sud. ry eg. verb, sedpen ee pres. tense of achim, used 
instead of cbiy or arán. 

ATA, 5. 78. gen. case; nom. acai, a father, 

acavos, s. patrimony, inheritance; gen. id. 

AAA, $. #8. gen. emph. form, nom. STAN 

atéumas, s. wt. a bend, a crook, gen.—a1d, gi. id. 

ACHAip0, s. shortness ; po fluaipeavap na macapin spur 
& MUNTIN pomps & N-st¥ari0 Faca coenaipe, 
these (her) sons and her people went their ways in 
the shortness of every path, ¢. ¢., by short cuts, 

atusi, adv, again, a second time. 

stupa, 447. also atayaé, triumphant, victorious. 

bá, past tense, indic. of asser. verb, 1; bad, cond. ; as 0b m- 

a poet it wre - 

Aban, v. sub. perf. tense, 2 $, pl. ye were; modern 
form is BibeabBan; hia dey eee, 3rd pers. pl.; 
modern Broesvan. 
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wAdarya, 0. sub. perf. Ist pers. sing. emph. form, I myselt 

was ; modern Bidesypa: on voip 00 BAdarpa op 
ogail ABur 4p fonfusgpod, when I myself was 

fn offence and under edict; DÁ aire, and fers. sing 
emph. ; modern broryre. . 

ba'bainn, proper name, ; re 

bái, 5. £ affection, love, regard, friendship, friendship for 
the sake of old times. 

birdce, past part of bais, v. a imp, drown, quench, extin- 
guish, perish. 

baile, 5. m. a village, a town, a home, a place, locality, 
situation; gen. id. pl.bailce. 

bain, v. 4. cut off, take; pro bain re, he cut off. 

bainéeile, s. / a mate, a wife; gen. td. 

bainpip, v. 4. fudure, you will cut off or take. 

bannepace, s. f the ladies of a household; gen.-aécs, pi. 
td. 

ban-órslaó, s, £ a servant maid, a female attendant. 

baokA, $. m. danger, peril ; gen.-ail. 

baoicléim, s. /. an airy wild leap; gen. baoiclémme. 

bangairprdeac, 5. / 4 woman or female hero or warrior. 

Daoirgne, s. proper name; gen. td. 

Bap or Dun, poss. Prom. your, 

bán, $. m. top, head, summit; ges, bái, pl. id. 

bdr, 5. m. death; gen pár pl. td.; dsr o'fagail, to dia 
Literally, to death. | 

bar, s. f the palm of the hand; gen, baire; gh bara; 
prep. case, pl. bare. 

bay-épann, s. a hand log or hand timber, ie., a knocker, 

- Se) inguished, “bis 

ÉAT; UV. 4. ' I extinguished, guenche 

beag, adj. bie small; comp. nior Luga; sud. adj. few, 
beag ind mónán burdne, few or many of a multitude. 

beagán, s. m. a small quantity, a few; gen. beagdin, governs 

Ue €46. 

bean, s. f. irreg. a woman, wile; gen. and pl. mna; dat 
sing. MN401, 

beann, s. / a peak, a gable, a horn, a point, crest; gen 

einne, pi. td. 

beag-alLcac, s. the small fierce (sword) which Diarmuid 
carri 

beannadéad, verbal sub. same as beannuged, a blessing, a 
benediction. 

Pesnwurpest: v. a perf. tense of beanna, bless, greet, 
salute, 
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bean, . m. 3 srett, javelin ; gen. bin, pl. beapis, dat, pl 
eapatb. 

bednn, v. a. shave, shear, cut, clip; swínm. 4 Beanpnad, to 

have; Ler f. Keg. nfon sha e did ne U ghave: 


. 
benim, v7. a. pres. Lense, ISt pers. sing. of srreg. verd Berp, 


give. 

b ; and pl. of beac. 

bers he of ob be thou. 

beul, 5. m. a mouth; gen. béil, 2/. td. ; O'PAll réin agur 4 
muincin beal, na Fáinne amadé, he himself and hi 

ple retired outside the mouth of the sea, i.e., into 

the deep. beul na faippge means an inlet or mouth 
of the sea. 

benra, 9. a. Ist fers. sing. emp. form future, [ myself will 
give: imp. codbaiy or bert, give. used for BDéanpaora. 

beutor6, oly ei pl. gy veuls a mouth; ap beularb, comp. 
prep. before, in front; an ta Ban ple ae as, 
4pur 4 énaociresé & beuLa1d aige, and hi 
weet nin belore pa front of him Le, he had his 
spear before him, 

elit v. a. future 3rd pers. sing. he shall give; imp. 


7 

beunpam for Beunpamaoro, future Ist fers. pl. of Ber 

bi, v. prepa bet ou; Ha 000r 4 bien e, ea A 
or éum v0 bert, in order to be; bi, perf. was, 

Bind, sud. ae pena would be; modern Jone Duibh ah 
4 m-b140 neanc an n, upon whom the stren 
of that man Would ee ee 

b1a0; 5. mm. food, meat; gen. bro. 

biad, 15¢ gers. sing. future, I shall be ; ni Biow am Beatard, 
I shall not be alive, Aterally I shall not be in my life. 
See gloss to callaipe; another and more usual 
foirm of this tense is bevdea. 
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o1adcaé, s. m. a hospitable, generous man; a person 
whose duty it was to supply the king’s household with 
provisions, to furnish the standing army of the king- 
dom or province with necessaries and to entertain 
travellers ; a hospitaller; gen. biadco1g. 

bia, modern form bevd, sub. verb. fut. shall be; no so 
m-b1a1d & fior asam, until its knowledge shall be 
at me, i.e., until Í know; biaipre, 2nd pers. sing. 
emp. thou shalt be. 

biainn, v. sub. cond. Ist pers. sing. I would be; modern 

berdinn, “‘agur tp cpuag fem ónorbe rpéin,” ap 

Hprdinne, “gan mé toncothpac ir Fáis spur 04 

m-biainn naé Léigpinn Tlán op an Ldcain é,” and it 

is a pity with my own heart, says Grainne, shaft I am 

not able to contend with Fionn, and if I were, I 

would not permit him out of the place. Jn tha 

example mé, the accusative case, ts placed before the in- 

Sinitive, 00 bert, understood, a construction often occur- 

ring in this work, and used with verbs denoting motion 

or gesture, or with the verb-substantive 00 BET, to be 

Han mé (v0 bac) loncouce Ktevally signifies I (to 

be) not able to fight, 5 rendered ing the 

conj, that before the n and transferring thetnjin. 

rois shear indic. ‘OA, if, requtres a as the con- 

diti and causes eclipsis, (See Second lrish Book, 

~ page 70 and 71.) 

bid, 5. m. get. of bia, food. 

ie or Oi, neber “f. tense, be oe 

theun, a little finger; ger. 01 

bite, Se Ad a tree; gen. bf cay gavieat- tee growing over a 
holy well or in a fort, called in English a bellow- 
tree. 

bios, — ager imp. 3rd pers. sing. let it be; modern form 

e 


a0. 

biodbsad, bíooba, s. m. enemy; gen. biodban, pl.-arde, 
prep. case, pl. lodbard. 

bíog, v. a. perf. of biodsg, start, rouse. 

biodcur, v. sub. imperf. impersonal form, it was. 

bíonn, sud. verb pres. hab. form, wont or accustomed to be; 
modern form vibeann. 

bipeaé, s. mz. increase, gen. big; apur Fad breac v4 

' m-beinesd an mac fin, 00 beipesd an opwim-14UL 

birea Letr, and every increase which that son was 
wore to ohtain, the saul (also) obtained an increase 
with him, 
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bié, s. f life, existence, being; gen. beata; api or aip bic, 
adv. phrase, at all, in existence. 

bitin, s. / being, existence; 00 titin, on account of or by 

on virtue of. HR blas Al 

, 3. ws, taste, flavour; pee. ap, pl. td. 

blair v. a. taste ; bain ea,, Ist pers. sing. future, I shall 
taste: inf, blairesd. 

bluadan, s. /. a year; gen. and pl. Dliadna, contracted from 
blisdanna. 

bode, adj. poor, needy, distressed; comp. boréce. 

bog, v. a. move, stir, loosen, slacken; mím. & boga. 

bonpunn, s. m. gen. Pl. of bopjonn, a big stone, a rock. 

olad, s. a smell, scent; gen -ard, pl. td. 
bolcán, s. 2s. Vulcan; gen. bolcáin. 
bonn, s. #8. base, bottom, foundation, sole; ern. buinn, Zé. 


bona. 
bond, adj. haughty, fierce, savage ; comp. buinbe. 
bop ad}, great, large. 

sn, s. /. a prey of cattle, gen. bóCáine, pi, bócáince. 
bpan, 5. / the name of a hound ; gen. bhain. 

breac, eer a cloak, a garment; gen, bye, pv. id, bhaic, 


CAe i 
t, sm. Judgment; pen. bydta; Fo onde, adj. phrase, 
aoe signifying for eee tay i tds of Fáirásfany, 
So bruinn an bnÁtca, to all eternity, 
bpdscain, 5. im. : brother ; gen. bpdtayp, pl. Opdrtpe and 
1epeaca, 
bneacnuis, v.a. look, behold, perceive, conceive, think, design 
bhégniois, of -OÓc, $. m. a dispuise: false appearance; gen.. 
-06b4. 
bpert, v.a.injsin. ofirreg. verb ben; Beuppod, cond. wouldtake. 
eug, Beál, soothe, fiatter, decoy, delude, sates 00 
ab, tnfin.; muna 0-ciIZFesd pir Snáinne vo 
MUpsa re i pe it might Sune with his tá soothe 
Grainne, i.e., unless he could soothe Grainne. 
bmacan, 5. m. a word, an expression, a word of honour, a 
judgment, a sentence; gen. bynertpe; pl. bpratpa. 
bpratpac, ody. verbose, talkative; milip-Bptatpad, sweet- 
spoken, 
bus; 5s. f virtue, essence, power, efficacy, strength; 
brige, 2. byrgte; é bmg, , because, Fás reir or 
bods, 5. m. a ra a charm, amulet; gen. bpiotca; 
“bmoe Sreoweeece, a ptm of magic. 
bfur, v. a. break, dismember, disunite ; infin. o Bpipesd; 
past part. byurce. 
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bpoga, s. m. gen. of bug. 
pase, Se Lean of bro, a quern, a handmill; da#. bpóin, 
. bnóince. 

bpug, s. pal a palace, a distinguished house, a royal resi- 
dence ; bnoga, p/. bpuga; bpug na Dóinne, the 
palace of the Boyne, now New- ge; it was also 
an ancient burial-place of the kings of Ireland. 

bpugard, s. m. a farmer, husbandman; gex. td. pi., api Sé 
Se note for distinction between a bpugard and a 

140T4E.) 

bpopouged (45), pres. part. inciting, arousing ; imp. bnor- 
omg; infin. & bpopougsad. 

bpingean, s. f strife, quarrel; gen. bpngne, 

bpugean, 5.7 a palace, a royal residence ; gen, byuigne. 

i Ss. fr, same as Opuigean. 

bpugne, s. f gen of bpmgean or bpuigfin, a strife, a quarrel ; 
and of opuigean, s. f. a palace, 

bpuinn, and byu, s. f. irreg. a womb; gen. bhinne and 

onn, dat. bhoinn, gi. bnonna, 

bua, s. /. victory, power, virtue; ges. buarde, pl, bua ba ; 
00 bret buad, to obtain or take victory, Le. to 
conquer or overcome. 

bua ba, indec. adj. having virtues or good qualities, valuable, 
estimable, precious ; the gl. of the sub, bua, 

Dusdédn, s. a proper name; gen. Dusdéain. 

buailcesn, v. 4. pres. pass. is struck; imp. buail, 

buain, v.-a. take, loose, untie; #97. td. 

buaineuga, s. fi gen. of buaineus, lasting death. - 

pueniien ee S. gen. of buanthapbad, lasting death. 

buan, aaj. lasting, durable; fiopbuan, everlasting. 

buan, s. cattle of the cow kind. 

bud, past tense of assertive verb 17, it is. 

burde, sudec. adj. yellow. 

buróe, s. / thanks; gen. td. 

burbeacur, s. thanks, 

burden, a roee company, crowd, multitude; gen, burdne, 

td, 


burdeancylusg, s. company. 

buille, s. m. a cast, a blow; gen. id., pl. buillrde. 

buime, s. f a nurse; ger. id. 

bun, s. #. base, bottom, foundation ; gen. boin, p/. buin. 

ch, interrog. pron. what, where, prom. how; as cé b-puil, 
where is or are. 

cété, s. índef. gen. case; nom. céé, all, each, every, the 
whole, persons in -eness! 
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chil, s. /f. a spear, a javelin; gen, chile; ctpusg (cd) 00 
épu poo chil, vo cionbsd cpu 00 copnpdin, O 
woe | your blood is under (upon) your spear, the 
blood of your body has been shed. 

éaillpinnre, v. a. emp. form. cond. ist per. sing. I would lose , 
ní éaillpinnre mo geass ap ón na cnuinne, I would 
not lose my bonds for the gold of the world; 9. 
caill, lose; inf v0 éaitleathain. 

éaillig (v0'n), sf dat. to the hag; nom. cailleaé, a hag, 
an old woman; gen. caillige; pi. cailleaca. 

Caillisye, v. a. per7. tense, 2nd per. sing, thou didst lose; 
smp, caill; nion Caillirre c-aitne that path o 
pn, literally, thou didst not lose ever (you never 

st) thy good judgment, O Fionn. 

chin, 4. /. rent, tribute, fine; pen.cdna; pi, chnada. 

Cattin, 5. m. gen. and pl. ; nom. sing, CAI, & pile, a heap of 
stones 


caitesd, v. a. per. pass. of cart, throw, hurl, cast, fling. 
éaitesosyp, v. a. perf. tense, 37d per. pl., they ate, consumed ; 
. tmp. cart; infin, oo éaiteath. 
caitesth, verbal s. m. wearing, wasting, consuming, expen- 
diture; ges. caitce and cattthe : pan CÓmháimíoth An & 
B-catteath, without a calculation on their expenditure. 
caiteath, inf. of cart, spend, consume, eat; 45 ee 
és. fart, enjoying, consuming, eating; ta ACT 
bh Aúsoinna ce caiteath, Lserally, after te sped 
seven years : an idiom to be rendered by translating the 
infinitive, 00 Cariteath, passively, seven years were 
spent, 
caié-i0e4%, 5. m battle-armour, clothing, or harness; gen. 
i caité-61010 and cait-Grnigte; pl. id. 
cattpesy, uv. a. future, relative of cart; gó bé éaié- 
Fear opi caona 0106, whoever shall eat three berries 
them, 


eaitpip, you will be obliged. 
calad, s. m. a port, harbour, haven, quay; gen. and pl. -ard. 
calad-pone, s. #2. port, a harbour. 
Saitate $. m. & crier, one who laments; gen. id, pl. -Ybe: apur 
&inre Féin 4 Oirín ao callaine oéir na Féinne, 
dúteraily, and you yourself, O Oisin, shall be in thy 
crier (“shall be as one who laments) after the Fenians. 
An instance of the substantive verb chim (biaipre 
being its future tense) ascribing a predicate to its sub- 
ject means Of the possessive pronoun 00, com- 
with the prep. ann, 40= Ann 00, 
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CAOEAD, num. ord. adj, fifty. 

€401, 5. 78. away, a method, a manner, gen. td. ; 4 5-cA01 
in a way or manner; adverbial expression equal to “so.” 

caoine, a: pl. comp. id. 3 nom, sing, caoin, gentle, mild, 
kind, pleasing. 

caoinead, v. 4. éad g.inf.; 45 caoimnesd, lamenting; ing. 
caoin, cry, lament, weep. 

caotha, adj. pl.; nom. sing. cao, fair; o Recounate caotha 
curhowgce, in fair well-wrought goblets. 

Caos, £. /. gen. and pl. ; nom. sing. cao, a berry; caopa, 
s. J. a sheep, gen. caopac. 

cause, s. /. gen.of. cao, a sheep; Aí. caorpg. 

caopaid. 5. /. prep. case pl. ; nom. caop a berry. 

caopcainn, $s. m. Len. and pl.; nom. caopcann, quicken-tree, 
or see apa pee Sick 

caps, £. m. a friend; gen. capian; pl. cAéipoe. 

Sanbay, $. ™. & chaviot, earings: coach. litter, waggon ; 
gen. capdaro, pl. td. 

captannaca, adj, pi. ; sing. cantannad, friendly, kind, cha- 
ritable ; com. captannatge. 

cÁT, s ms, a cause, strait, case; gen, chip. 

c&t, 5. m. a battle, an Irish battalion of 3,000 men; gen, 
aud pl, cats. 

ceaccan, indef, pron. each, either ; ceaccap aco, either of 

em, 

cean, 5. m. leave, permission ; ceao0s; Wi. td. 

éeana, adv. however, howbeit? acc éeana, oes, 

ceangail; ©: (a imp. bind, tie, join, secure ; if. 00 éeanpal 
to bin 


céin aile past part. bound, knotted, tied; ig. cean 


7X) 

dened (no), v. a. perf. tense, he bound, 

ceangal, s. m. a bond, band, knot, a fetter; gen. and p: 
ceangail. 

soa aco pa v. a. 3rd per. pl. perf. tense, they ‘bound o- 
made art : nd pl 

ceann, Ss.m. ahead; gen. a cinn: 14 noo resol 
Spatén an Senaeal o bá an sean chéin, ther: 
Sgathan loosed the binding (which) was on the head 
of Cian; rá ceann, about the top or head ; ceann 03 
ceannaib, one of its heads, J:tera/ly, a head of its 
heads ; end, termination or limit, as go ceann bli- 
adna, to the end of a year; a f-ceann na poe 450} 
nd h-aimpine pin, at the end of that time and seu- 
son: ind ceann, adv, phrase, against him, 


15 
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ceann, when preceded by the simple prepositions, &, at 
and one pale pet , wit Mahe denoting sition, 
generally signifies “ to,’ or “for ;” cuipre por 4 
ceacca 4 hale tangine, send (put) knowiedes 
and messengers to thy daughter, A#erally, on the head 
of thy daughter; 4 h-oitle pin cup Spdinne fears 
4gur teséca ap Ceann 4 cloinne, after that Grainne 
sent (put) word and messengers for her children, 

ceann, Tap Ceann, comp. prep. notwithstanding, in spite of, 
in opposition to; cap ceann siotédna, in spite of 
peace. 

ceann-peathan, comp. adj. thick, large, or fat-headed, 

€eannTa, 5. m.emph, form of ceann, which see. 

céapo, s. f art, trade, business, function; gen. and pl. 
ceipive. 

céapoaib, $, f dat. pl. ; nom. céapo. 

ceanc-Lin, comp. s. m. fair or exact centre, very middle; 

_ gen. ceanclain, pi. td, 

ceatpan, s. four persons, four of anything; ges. ceatpain. 

céile, indef. pron. each other, one another, other; agur no 
cuin Fionn 4 Létha 4 Léthaid & ceile, and Fionn put 
ther hands into the hands of one another; ó'n 
B-cluaty go céile ain, from (one) ear to the other of 
it, viz., from ear to ear of it; ón Ló go céile, from 
(one) day to the other, vis., from day to day; o óéile, 
from one another, asunder, separated; s. . asso- 
ciate, companion ; reay-ceile, a man-companion, 
eal a husband; pe, or Le céile, adv. phrase, to- 
gether. 

séileabpod, s. m. farewell, adieu; gen. -pard. 

céhLeabpar, v. nm. takes farewell, or leave; the relative forn 
or historical present. 

céille, adj. sensible, rational, wise, prudent; go céilLrbe 
ad, prudently. 

calc, s. ff conceal nent secrecy ; gen. ceilce; rá ceile, 
under concealment. 

céimeanna, also cdimnigeate, pl. ; nom. sing. céim, s. f. a 
Step ; gen. Céime. 

Céin, s. m. a proper name, gen. of Cian. 

ceipt-theodan, comp, s. m. the very centre or middle; gen. 
eincctheobain; p/. id. 

celine, zum. adj. four; ceritpne cewo, four hundred, 

ceuvo, tum. ord. adj. a hundred ; being a multiple of oeré, 
ten, s¢ reguires tts sub. in the sing. thus, ceud pean 
means a hundred men, 


II 


cetio-éataig, of the hundred battles, adj. pen. case mas. 
from ceuo, a hundred, and catac, belonging to bat- 


es 
cewons, inde, adj, the same; map on §-ceuona, líke- 
wise. 
aia adj, instant, immediate; fa cewodip, adv. phrase, 
orthwith, immediately, at once; a 5-cevodip, adv, 
Arase, instantly, immediately. 
cia, vel, interrog. pron. who, which, that; cia Lear, whose 
(who with): 
cian, adj. long ; niop c14n, it was not long (bud understood) ; 
comp. céine, 
ctannor and cia an nor, adv. how? what way or manner ? 
Crappiurde, s. Kerry. 
cinn, uv. 4. intp., decree, resolve, determine on, assign. 
cinn, o. a. fers: he resolved ; ip { céthaiple an an óinn 
O:lioll agur Sab, the counsel upon which Oilioll 
and Sadhbh determined is. 
cinn, s. m. gen. of ceann, a head. 
cinnead (po), was appointed or determined on, the per/. 
passive: imp. active, cinn, decree, assign; infin. 00 
émneathain, to resolve, 
cinnesvoap, perf. active, 3rd perf. pl. they resolved, agreed, or 
determined on. 
cinnre, Ss. m. gen. emph. form of ceann, a head. 
cion, s. m. love, fondness; gen. cin, agur po Dá cion mén 
45 Songur onc, and great was the love Aonghus had 
for you; /:terally, and the love was great at Aonghus 
upon thee, 
cionn, s. m. head, cause, account; gen. cinn; fi. id. ano- 
ther form of ceann, but more generally used, in a 
Sigurative sense, than this latter form to denote cause, 
reason, or account ; as ró n-a Gionn pin, on that head, 
on that account; m4 tá pt apuinn 04 5-cionn, if 
peace is at us on their account (vés.,if we may have 
peace for their sake); of 4 cionn, over his head; 
nafi B-cionn, in our company; of cionn, comp. 
prep. overhead, over, above, in preference to. 
cionncad, aaj. guilty, criminal; comp. -carge. 
cionnuy, another form of eg tea 6 adv. how? 
cíonbas, v. a. perf, passive, has been shed, or taken away, 
imp. ciopnad. 
Cíor, s. m.rent, tribute, tax; gen. clos. ; pl. cloranna. 
clann, s. f, gen. cloinne, a tribe, a family, a clan; pi, 
clanna, children. 


” 
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cLannaib, s. 7. prep. case fi. ; nom. sing, clann, 

ClAn, s. m a board, a table; gen. clóin; pi id. and clé- 
paces; clin, Aí. more correct. 

clears, 5. m. pl.and gen., nom. clear, a trick, a feat; 2. 
also cLearanns. . ; 

cl, tndeclis, adj. left; am’ láim CU, in my left hand, 

clipoe, indeclin. adj. expert, active. 

clLoc-ómba, comp. adj. golden-jewelled, 

cloweath, or cLardeath, 5. m.a sword; gen. cloiúith; gi, 
cLordithte. 

cloinn, s. fi dat. sing. ; gen. cloinne, fi, clanna, chil- 
dren, descendants, a clan; nom. sing. clann; 6in 
ni paid v0 cloinn agam acc aon thac Athdin, for 
there was not of children at me but one son only, 
Uis.; ia had only one son, ae 

cloy, a verbal noun and part. from cluin, hear; aj n-& élor 

ba Tin von atac, the giant having heard that; &terally, 

upon its hearing that to the giant. 

clor, v. a. inf, to hear; imp. cluin, trreg. verb ; clor fre- 
quently occurs as the perfect passive of this irreg. verb, 
as Fup clor 4 neuLaib neithe, so that they (the shouts) 
were heard in the clouds of heaven, 

(Lua; s. / dat. case, mom. cluay, an ear; gen. cluatre; 
pl. cuar. i 

cluicée, $. /. a game, play, sport ; gen. ed, 

£nÁtha, s. f.nom. pl. bones; nom. sing. cndith ; gen. ChÁithe, 

cnesd, s. 7. a wound ; gen. cnérdoe ; Á/. cneads, “ 

cnesdaid, s. prep. case pl. ; nom. sing. cnead, a wound. 

cnesy, 5s. m. Skin; gen. cnit; pl. cneara, 

cmp, gen. of cnesy. 

cnuic and cnoic, s. m. gen, and pl. ; nom. cnoc, a hill. 

cruth, s. /. 4 worm; gen. cnuithe ; dad. cnuith ; of. cnutha,; 

couls, or covlsd, s. m. sleep; gen. cooalcsa; bi re ina 
éoola, he was asleep ; /iterally, in his sleep. 

COpad, s m. gen.; nom, coped, War; pl. copard and 
COBÉA. . 

corgesdaib, s. dat. pl.; nom. sing. coige, and -ead, a pro- 
vince, a fifth. 

cordée, adv. for ever (time to come), agur ni b-puigrd 
yuaithnesr nd comnurde Corddée, and he shall not 
get for ever (he shall never get) peace nor rest, 

coill, s. /. a wood; gen. coille; pi. coillee. 

Cóimheuo, v. 4. tmp. protect, guard, keep, take heed; sw/. 
vo cotthewo, to guard; ag cditheuo, pres. part. 
guarding. 
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céithevno, s. guard,; pen. CÓitheuoca 3 pur FU41n N4 CAOPA 
p4n Céithetro onsics, and he found the berries with- 
out a guard upon them. 

céim aim vw a. and per. sing. future tense, you shall 
guard; tp. cÓitheu'o. 

céishevors, ger. case of céitheun; fear Coihevotes, a man 
of guard, a sentry. 

commipicead, sf. protection, mercy, quarter, saving. See Note 

céihnesso, adj. comp. degree, nearer, or next ; positive, Cotte 


_ Fopur. . 
FHAD SR s. a combat i gen: td. 
cóimh O, S. m. a conflict, encounter ; gen, id. 


coingiall, s. . condition, a covenant, obligation: gen 
coingill; si. ed. 

coinne, s. 7. a meeting, a tryst, opposition; gen. td. ; uses 

ly adverbially as, ina éomne, against him. 

soa of c8, a hound, 

cóin, 44/. just, right, good; ní cóin oathya reall v0 ben 

nath onc, it (is) not right for me to do treachery upon 

thee ; comp. degree, có. 

COIPs, v. a. imp, check or oppose, 

coicéinne, 447. pi. universal, public, common, general, sing 
coicéeann; 4 §-co1ccinne, adv. phrase, one and all, 
altogether, in common; 4 oubpsoap cdé 4 5-co1T- 
Cinne nán Cugaoan (oitne ain); they all said in 
common, that they did not give knowledge upon 
him, 4. ¢., that they knew him not. 

roLathna and coluthna, s. m: pl. ; nom. sing. coluthan, 8 
prop, a pillar, a pedestal. 

colann, s. f. a body; gen colna. 

ColLgán, 5. m. 3 proper name ; ges. Colg4in. See Note. 

coLpa, s. m. thigh, haunch, gra. id.; o'n colpa por ve, 
from the thigh ofhim down; 

cothaimyin, sf. same time ; gen. comhaimpipie; 4 §-comhaim- 
rit, adv. phrase, at the same time, cotemporaneously, 

cothaip, s. f. presence ; pen. Cothaipie ; Of COTh415, comp. 

ép. in sight, in presence of. 
comaipncesd, 8. /. protection, mercy, 
somemieis ba mm, a calculation, a reckoning; gen. CO“ 
aquith, 

cothatple, s. f counsel, advice; gen. id. ; pl. -Lleaéa. 

cothaipre, 5. á presence, emph. form; Tó €Ótha4fs, in pree 
sence o 

cÓthALl (4g), pres. performing, executing ; smy, céthal 
perform, fi execute, 
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cothall, ith performance, execution, fulfilment; gex. co- 
mai 

comaoin, s. f. company, a favour; gen. comaoine ; A B- 
comaoin, along with, /era//y, in company of. 

comets: $. mm. a mark, a symbol ; gen. td. ; pl. comnape- 
uide, 

comvdil, s. /. a convention, meeting; gen. cétnd4la. 

céthdaingne, s. /. stability, strength ; td. 

cothdalca, s. m. foster-son, foster-brother ; gen. id. pl. 
-arde. 

cotirdLut, adj. very fast, compact, or close; com, here, as in 
many other words, is an intensitive prefix. 

céthLann, s. m. a duel, acombat, fight; gen. céthLamn ; & 
td.; & Laoié na ¢-cothLann veacatp, O warrior of 
hard fights. 

cothLusoan, s. ms. company; gen. and pl, cothluavaip. 

céth-thaordce, 5s. mm. gen. case; nom. cétn-maordesth, 
céth, together, and maordead, or maordeath, Joy— 
common or mutual joy, congratulation. 

céthnurde, 5. as. rest; gen. id,; also written céthnarde, 
rest, a tarrying, a dwelling ; gen. cétmmntigce : mónán 
connie: much rest; /sterally, much of rest; 4 §- 
cothnarve, adv. phrase, always, continually. 

céthnurdce. 4. /. gen. case of foregoing. 

comépad, oe tnf. to prepare; imp. comép, gather, as- 
sem 


comépcair, 3. mm. gen. of CoOmóncofr, emulation; an 04 
flerd comóntcair pin, these two feasts of emulation, 
that ts, one emulating the other. 

cómpánaó, s. m. a companion, comrade, associate; gen. 
compen pl. compdnuige and cómpánaca. 

comypac, s. mt. a fight, conflict, combat; gens. and pl. com- 
fic; apur ip é cothpac an ap cinneavap, compac 
cpoib-neaptrhapn oo Seunath, and the strife or 
combat upon which they resolved is, to make acon- 
tention (to fight) by their strong hands. 

cothypac uv. 88. sf, to strive, to fight; sm. cothpac. 
cothpacaman, v. 2. Ist per. pl. perf. tense, we fought ; Coth. 
pacamay Le ceile, we fought with one another. 
cÓthnóib, s. me. gen. and pl. ; nom. one: a discourse, 
ogue ; prep. case pl. compdrderd. 

compainn, s. #. adivision, point of meeting; 4 p-cothpainn 
mo rpéite, in the hollow of my shield. 

cofhÉa, Ss. a condition; gen. id. ; dat. pl. cothtar’. 

cothtuss, % /. great pity ; gen. cothtpuaige. 
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conattre, s. dat. pl. emph. form ; nom. sing. cu, a hound, 
&inig brnurgean Toin DÁ éoinoo'm conaibre, Hfe- 
vally, a quarrel sprung up between two hounds of 
my hounds, v7s., between two of my hounds, 

conailbe, s. £ love, attachment, friendship; gen. id. 

conaipe,s. /. gen. and pl. ; nom. conaip, & way, a beaten 
road, a path. 

Conán, s. m. a proper name; gen. Condin. See Note. 

concavsp, v. 4. trreg. perfect tense, they saw. 

conganca, s. m help, assistance, gen. case; nom. sing. 

congpnath or congnad, a verbal noun, 

conpbdla, 5. gen. case; nom. sing. consbéil; vo cean- 
beaker an Long v0 éuaiLlidib congbdla an éuain: 
ttcrally, they made fast the ship to the poles oí 
support of the harbour (mooring-poles). 

congbar. v. a. relative or historical present; imp. congad, 
keep, hold; vo’n u! déongbar na cata, to the mdi. 
vidual (who) keeps the battalions ; if. 00 conpbAil, 

éonnainc, trreg. v. 4. perfect tense, he saw; imp. perc; inf 
o'feicyin. 

Connla, s. m. a proper name; ges. id.; one of the sons of 
O1apmuro, to whom was given, as an inheritance, the 
shield of the latter. 

connpiad, s. m. an agreement, a covenant; ges. connyiatd ; 

. also and more regular form, Connspte ; pi 
concabaine, s. /. peril, danger; gen. -ce, pl. -ceaca. 

Cop, s. m. a visit, occasion, a tune or twist, cast or throw; 
an obligation, covenant, compact; ain cop, so that, 
to the end that, by which means; an oon cop, by 
any means, in any wise, at all. 

cops, adj. comp. degree of chp; apur mop cóna dure an 
udifi fin ina Anoir, and (it) was not juster for you 
that Bab mh now. ” me 

conn, s. “w. a drinking-cup or horn, a goblet; gen. and pl, 
cuinn and coinn ; dat. pi. copnard. = á 

€05, S. 7”. soon a corpse ; gen. cuipp ; pl. compnp; dat. AÍ. 
coppard. 

coppdin, s. m. gen.and pl. ; nom. coppAn, a little body. 

cor, s. f. a foot; gen. coire; pl. copra: pre n-án B-COIT, 

NA our side, alongside us. 

COT 410, prep. case, pl. of foregoing. 

COT, 5. m8. “it ibpedimeat binashice: restriction ; gen 
coirs ; pl. ed. 

cors (00), v. a. perf. tense, he opposed ; also the inf. mood. 

Corsa, s. 7. slaughter, havoc, overthrow ; gen. and pi. cor- 
bain; gens. alsocoppancta. 
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corthuileaco, s. m. similitude, likeness, co-resemblance, 
fashion ; gen. -eacoa. 

cornath, verbal sub. sm. defence, protection; gen. Copanta. 

cornath, v. a. if, to defend; 04 copnath, to defend it ; sp. 
corain, defend, contend. 

Chann, 5s. m. a tree, a stave, a mast; gen. cpainn, AÍ £4. ; 
oo a cpannab, 

cpaod, s.£ once poghs arn. cpaods and cpraoibe ; 

; be 


o 
species: $s. f. a spear, javelin; pen. cpaoipige ; Áf. Cpaot- 
bbb. 


re 
cpaor-cogancac, coms. adj. y-ravening. 
cpesca, s.f. or m. ate: tics. poke Of wats OIN. 
creac ; gen. cpeice. 
Chrero, v. a, tmp. believe ; infin. cperoeatnain, to believe. 
Cpeun, inter. pron. what ? for ca preao, what en, iy ee 
' FÉ o-cdngabain von frobba ro ? under what (why) 
ise ae ee Gis alas 
45. 5. f. .; NOW SNE. oó, a territory, a 
os country, a boundary, end ; meá ude; pl. onlods. 
Cho, 5. m. irreg. a fold, a flock ; gen. cnor, pl. cpdite. 
co, s. m. death; gen. id. ; pl. cyrat. 
cpod, s. m. a hand, a paw; gen. cnosd, pl. id. and cpobana, 
cpoid-neapcrhap, comp. adj, strong-handed. 
cporde,s. m. heart; gen. id. ; pl. cpordte. 
LUA Char, adj. weak, infirm, weak from the approach of 


Cploinn, s. m. gen. an Ónoinn fo, of this tree; sons, cpann, 
a tree ; gf. crainn. 

Chom, v. a. imp. bend, bow, stoop; inf. 00 énom, to bend. 

¢pot (00), v. a. perf. tense, he shook; tmp. cproit. 

cpu, s. f, blood, gore; gen. id. . 

cpusdpnadmanna, comp s.m. pl. hard knots, from cpuasd, 
adj. hard, and ynadm, s.ms.a knot, tie, band ; ges. cpu- 
pe eager ; 4Bur po óuin chu pnadmanna coth- 
'baingne vorgaoilee uinne péin rá Ceann na cna- 
oiri$e, and it put hard knots of indissoluble strength 
upon itself about (under) the top of the spear. 

cpuinne, s. é earth, globe; gen. id. 

Chu s.f dat.; nom. cut, form, state; gen. crota and 
cute ; Aí. cnuta. 

Cu, f. m. orf. gen. cun, cons dat. case, cum, Coin; gf. cuin; 

” Ps or cona, coince; a oe oe 

uadboasp, 7. 78. irreg. perf. tense 31 . ol. went ; & 

cer laf cota ssl sala aed oe 
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cuard, v. 2. trveg. perf. tense, of cérd, he went. 
cuaitlro1d, s. S prep. case, pl.; nom. sing. cuarll, a pole, 
stake, post; gen. cuaille; f/. cuailtee, 
éuslornd, wrreg v.a. pers tense, he heard ; tz. cluin, hear. 
cuca, prep. pron. to them. 
cupeore, prep. pron. emph. form of Exgad, or cugac, to 
ee. 


cugainne, prep. pron. pl. to ourselves; emph. form of cue 
541nn, to us. 

cugamya, prep. pron. sing. to myself; emph. form of éugam, 
to me. 


cube, indec. adj. meet, fit, comp. td. 

cuibneac, s. m. a band, bond, fetter, manacle; gen. cubyrg, 

cmPHne: AA. of foregoing. : 

óúice, and cúict, prep. pron, unto her, unto it, 

curo, s. f a part, remnant, portion of food, a supper; gen. 
co0s. 

curoeact, s. /., company ; gen. curveacts. 

cig, sum. adj. five. 

éuige, Se se sing. unto him, unto it. 

chipiop, ide7. s. five persons. 

éuimilear, v. a. perf. tense, Trubbed; samp. cuiml; inf 
oo éurmilc. 

cuithin, s. remembrance. 

cuihneaé s. remembrance; ní linn naé cuihneséd coth 
tpusg, there is not with us any remembrance sa 
sad. Nac ts here used for aon, any; cothtpusg, 
equally, or so sad. 

cums, s. a yoke, duty, obligation. Sze Vote. 

cuis v. 4. imp. put; 00 cup, perf, tense, hath, or has put; 
infin. 00 Eup. 

Cup, £. 79. & ; nom. sing. cup, asurety, a guarantee. 

cuinead, the perf. passive. was, or were put or sent, of, 

cuin. 


cuipeavsp, uv. a. 3rd per. pl. perf. tense, they put. 

cupess, U. a. present historical tense, or relative present, he 
puts or places, 

cuipesy, v. a. Ist per. sing. perf. tense, 1 have put or placed. 

cuipeayya, vu. a. Ist per. sing. perf. tense, emph. form, 1 my- 
self have put or placed. 

cuippesd, v. a. ist per. sing. future tense, I will put. 

cupid, v. a. 4 put, 2nd pers. f’. ; cnprd corp apn Ban 
n-apmatibd, put a stop or check upon your arms, 

cuippe, v. a. imp. 2nd per. sing. emph. form, put. 

CUNT, T. 4. tee. Lense passive, Was wont to be sent or put. 


~- 
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cupiod, s. 2. ahero, achampion; gen. cupatd; pl. td. 
cil, s. m. aback; gen. and pl. cúil; cil-bdipe, a reserve, 
something held back. 


culardind, +. m. prep. case pl.; nom. sing. culard, suit. 
apparel ; Si id. and culsd ; nom. pl. cualardeacs. 

cum, prep. to, tor, governs genitive. 

cums, tndec. adj. indifferent. equal: agur 50 m-ba cuma Ler 
€14 An cenn 1nd O-CLeinbeoma An bia 00 cuintí 
éfiée, and that it was indifferent (or mattered not) 
with it, which head, into which came the food that 
was wont to be sent into it. 

Cumhaill. See under fionn, “ additional notes,” 

cathougte, past part. burnished, well-wrought. 

cumur, or cumay, 5. me. strength, power; gen. cumatr. 

Cuppac, 5. ms. a proper name; yen. Cuppiars. 

04, pe if, and sign of the cond., as 'o Breicpeat pit, if 
ye would see. 

04, vel. pron. who, which, that ; what, that which, all that, 
as, oh 0-chimig pr4th aip, of all that, up to this time, 

- came upon him. 

v4, a contraction of 00, prep. with the poss. pron. A, his, to his 
to hers, to its, to their, as 04 Oeunath (= 00 4 
deunasth), todo it, /terally, to its doing; also of th 

cp. ‘06, of anda, as 04 fiolla, of his servant 

éan & $10lla), and of the prep. 00, by, with, as 
04 deoin with his consent or concurrence; ## alse 

v occurs compounded with the prep. 'OO, tn its signifrca- 
tion of on, upon, and the rel, 4, which, as LS 04 
poib fhonn 4 0-Tearhpaig, a day upon which Fionn 
was at ie 04, és inet used ass of 43, the 
sign of t eS. ~ (see Desapugad. 

v4, ed i. “Fá tin a 04 tan the full of his two 
hands: 04, precedes and qualifies nouns. For an 
explanation of the distinction between the two forms 
06 and vA, see Second Irish Book, page 29. 

oil, s. /. a meeting, a convention; pen. odite. 

wdil, vw. a. deal, give out; inf vodilead; perf. pass. 
odilead, was dealt-out. 

'o'aim'beoin, adv. against, in spite of. 

osingesn, adj. strong, firm, fortified ; coms. vaingZne. 

OAsIp, 5. ais oak; gen. oapac, 2. oapaca, sometimes 
singe. 

dáicheal; ca adj, white-coloured. 

oalca, 5. m., a foster-son ; gen. id. pl. oalcads. 

odlcacar, s. me fosterage, Gostedng: gen. vbloacaip. 

osathra, prep. pron. emph. form, to myself. 
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Oathur, Ss. m. proper name; gen. Damuiy. 

odn, s. m. fate, destiny, lot ; gen. odin; 2/. odnta. 

'oá n-oéif, after them. 

04 n-ronnyaigro, towards them. 

oe $. m. pl. ” ouine. 

Ár combination of 04, relative apes and fo, a sign of the 
perf. Pitas as od geallarrs which I ee 
mised. 

oy, of which, upcn which, whose, whereof, to or of 
whom or which, tc. ve or 00, the prep. 4, the 
rel. pron. which usually becomes ap when placed 
before no a sign of the perf. tense. 

án, of our (= ve, prep. of, and Ap, poss. pron. Our); to 
our = 00, prep. to and Sn, poss. pron. our). 

oy, grep. by, through; used in swearing, as Sn bap 
Lathaibre, by your hands, 

oss, tndec. ord, adj, second; an arsa h-waip, the second 
time, 

oapiad and oad, dat. of the rel. pron. 4, to or for whom or 

ii which, po he pepe the perf. and ba the past tense of 
assertive verb iy, as oapnad tre pic 00 Tabaiyic, 
for whom it was easier to give eric. 

osp liom, tmfers. verb, it seems to me, methinks, I know. 

0e, prep. pron. of him; prep. of; ve pin, thereat. 

e464, s. dispute, a debate. 

WEACAID, U. #. irreg. imperf. ete of cé&id, go, escape; 
ponsé n-veaéard fear, So that a man did not escape ; 
ionnur Fo n-oeacaro améian cap Fhionn, so that 
he (Diarmuid) went a great distance over Fionn. 
The conj. BO requires this mood after tt instead of 
the wt ast of the indic. which is cevbead. 

WEACAIf, ifhcult, hard ; comp. oeacpia 

eas, adj. good, used only in composition, as the first part 
of @ compound word, as ‘0es$-Laoé, a good warrior, 
ag contradistinction to owoó, bad; vers ts substt- 
tuted for oes, when placed before nouns whose first 
vowel ts slender. 

oest-tina, 5. / gen. of a good wife ; pl. id.nom. 'oéis-bean, 

oeald, s. / visage, countenance, face, form, frame, figure ; 
gen. veilbe ; dat. ol. 

oéanath, or Deunasth, v. s. doing; gen. oedntha. 

weap, s. notice, remark; gen. id. 

oespib, 447. sure, certain, true; ór veapd liom, since it is 
sure with me, since I am persuaded or certain ; when 
prefixed to nouns whose first vowel ts slender tt ts 
written oe 0. 
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oeand, v. a. prove, confirm ; isin. ceanbav. 

oeanbpdicpead, s. m. gen. pl. of peanbpatary, a brother ; 
gen. sing. Deapbypdtan ; pl. -áicne and -dicpesca. 

vesnbdcan, tv. a. imp. pass. or pres. pass. of oeand; 
veapbian 'oúinn c-Gplurde, let thy blows be proved 
to us 


o us. 

veaps, adj. red, bloody, sanguinary, intense, inveterate, 
severe, great; comp. oeipse. ; 

veapgelappsc, comp. adj. red or crimson flaming. __ 

VEANF-puscarp, oer 5S. 1. pl. ; nom. DCAPEPuscop, & 
sanguinary fight ; veans is here used as an intensitive. 

vedpina, fre: v. a. subj. perf. of ocean, or cen, do, make. 

vespugsd, pres. part. and inf. of ear, v.a. prepare, 
get ready ; 04 n-oeapugaer, in their preparation, ¢.¢., 
preparing them, same as og4 n-veaypugad. 

ve16 num. ord. adj. ten. 

'oéro, s. /. dat. of 'oéao, a tooth ; gen. oér0e, fl, id. 

vér0-feal, comp. adj. white-toothed. 

neal Spr é, adj. last; comp -aibe. 

voeillig, v. a. leave, part from, separate; oeileodarofr, 
cond, 3rd. pers. pl. they would separate; go naé 

_— neoetleodatoip, that they would not separate. 

veithin, 447. certain, sure, true; Eo ceithin, adv, certainly, ' 
truly; 17 verhin Liom, I am sure, 

oéinm, vu. a. Ist pers. sing. pres. tense, do, for ceunaim ; 
imp. ‘oeun. 

odininn, v. a. smperf. of veun, I used to do or make: the 
imperf. of this verb, as formed from gnvd, is more 
generally used. 

oeiimre, I myself say; pres. emph. of aban. 

oen, see veanb. 

oeinbfeacnaó, 5. gen, sing. of oeindpeacapy, a sister ; p/. 
voeipbreatpada. 

eines, 5, the end, rear, the last. 

veipnesd, srreg. v. a. imperf. was or were wont to say ; tmp. 
absip, inf 00 dd, to say; venpimre, Ist fers. sing. 
present emph. form, I myself say. 

veipeorl, aaj, little, slight, poor, weak ; comp. -Lé. 

€155; sen gen. mas. of Deans, red; an $&ot1 being, of the 
red javelin, 

odip, comp. prep. after; 04 n-oéir, after them, 

eos, s. f. a drink ; gen. oige, dat. 01$, pl. 0806L. 

'oeo1$, adv. therefore, for the sake of ; rá deorg, at length, at 
last, after all, finally. 

veoin, s. /. will, consent, accord ; gen, 'oeoine, 
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oen, veg. v. 4. do, make; smperf. Envdinn and odininn ; 
perf. wgnesy, inf, 'oeunath. 

01, prep. pron. to or for her; 01, of it; placed before verbs, 

vticiples, and adjectives tt ts a negative particle, 

0146 (4), comp. prep. after; ao O1a1§, after thee; ima 
n- o1aig, after them. 

Diapimero, s. mw. a man’s name—the hero of the tale; gen. 
Orapmu0s. For an account of the race of Diarmaid, 
see additional notes. 

or, indef. s. two, a pair, also ofr. 

oibpeangac, s. m.arebel; gen. nibpeanpaig, of -aise. 

oibfeinse, s. fi gen. of oibpeang, rebellion, anger, 

indignation, vengeance. 

oibre, and oaoibre, prep. pron. emph. form, to ye or you. 

wife, s. f. gen. of veo€. . ' : 

wigeolso, v. a. future Ist pers. sing. I will avenge; img. 
voiogail: Eo n-oigeolsora me Féin Eo marc, that 
I avenge myself well. 

oflre, adj. emph. fond, dear, beloved, 

oinne, emph. prep. pron. to us, of us. 

'Oíocan, proper name, gen. Oiocdin. 

wiogail, vw. a. revenge; inf, ofogal; ofoglarore, 2nd, 
tan pl. ime. avenge ye, do ye avenge. 

ofogd its Sh é damage, destruction, harm, injury; fen 

o e 


ofo sos adj. hurtful, noxious ; comp. 'ÍObDALa16e. 

'oíol, s. m. satisfaction, redress, propitiation, remuneration ; 
gen. Viola, 00 beuppard re viol 'oathra, he shall 
give me satisfaction; sufficiency as, bain fein 00 
iol vi0b, do you yourself cut-off your sufficiency of 
them (i.e., the berries. ) 

o1omhsomn, adj. idle, foolish, frivolous; comp. -ne. 

wiongancd, v, 4. 2nd pers. sing. cond. of oeun, do, make; 
naé n-orongancd í po bpde, that thou wouldst never 
hat re it. rf ar mm 

oronpmatl, s. 7. a match, an : . '010n 

ojongnab, a. cond, would mals H ae eum 

or10nNnsaierd, cones. . to, towards; 04 n-10nnpaigrd, 
towards then na safin. of the verb al ba 
attack, approach. 

Dropping, s. w. a proper name. 

'010CTA, prep. pron. emph. form, from thyself. 

wrtceanning, vw. a. behead, decapitate. 

oiccioll, s. m. endeavour, utmost, best; gen. ofFG1UL, 

witre, 5s. /: emph. form want, loss, need ; gen. vitere. 
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tinle, va. perf. tense of owl, deny, refuse, oppose. 

oligend, impers. verb conditional used passively ; pres. pass. 
oligies , it is lawful ; v0 oligead Ouicre, it would 
ae or lawful for you, you ought or have a 


00, to or by, the prep. used with the dative absolute, as 
AR n-A 2 pale 00 Chonan, Conan having observed 
it, Aéerally, upon the observing of it (i.e. a, refer 
ring to cnuth, which ts fem. and consequently does 
rapa affect the intial letter of the word following), by 

onan. 

00, prep. of, as 00 nd cAopiarb of, the berries; for, as 

o bain fe na c4on4 OO Fpamnne, he plucked the 
enies for Grainne ; with, as 00 beanaib, with darts, 

00, 4 sign of the infinitive mood, as ‘00 éoithewd, to guard, 
and of the 4 sae as, 00 bá'oan, they were, and some- 
times of the present, future, and conditional, as, 00 
bemim, I give; 00 feubain, thou shalt obtain ; v0 
beupipod, he would bring. . 

00, poss. prom. your, thy, as 00 óeannra, your own head; 

: prep. | he to him, or it. 

00, placed before adjectives, signifies ill, and is sometimes 

equa: to the English prefix ino un, but before 

ticiples it adds the meaning of difficult, hard, or 
impossible, and prefixed to substantives it is an 
vob, for 00 bad or bud, it was, past tense of assertive verb 
gf; 1p Linn 00d arr, itis pleasant it was with us; ait 

ts here an adj. meaning pleasant, pleasing, joyful, 


glad. 
00 bis, comp. con. because; 00 Big Huy, because that 
since that, 


oóbnón, 5s. m. great grief, sorrow, or sadness; gen, 
oobpdéin, 2. td. 

vocatve, comp. degree of the adj. ooc& likely, probable, 

ve, ts affixed as a signof the comp., the preceding vowel 

being thrown in to comply with the rule caol, le caol, 

vocan, s. 7. hurt, loss, mischief; gen. coca, pil. tá 

000, a compound of the prep. 00, with, for,or 'oé and the goss. 
pron, 00, thy, as vov sag ae for thy love; vov 
veoin péin, with your own will. 

vogpsinn, $ fí anguish, perplexity; gen. oogpamne, pl. 
oospamnnesca; Ldn vo Goenarnn, full of angui 

0616, comp. pron. to or for them; the 0 #8 aspirated when 
the preceding word ends in a vowel, or aspirated conso- 
nant ; in other situations tt remains unchanged; 
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odéibin, a. hostile. 

woorgin, s. a flame. 

oo1Lbcé, s. sorcery, pen. id, 

Doinn-iongansd, comp. adj. brownnailed, 

ooipipeoin, s. wz. adoorkeeper, gen. OOINfedsio. 

bóicin, s. sufficiency, fill, plenty. 

do Lécain, pee, presently, to the presence, before; bo Lo, 
adv. by day. : 

oom, a compound of the prep. oe Of or 00 and the poss. pron. 
mo, my. 

oothan, 5. 72. ne world ; gen. 'ooth ain, pi. id, 

00n, 4 union of the prep. oe, or 00, and an, the. 

VDonn, s. m.a proper name, 

'onn, adj, brown; vonn-pwad, mó i brownish red, 

Ponncays $. m. proper name; the eldest son of Diar- 
muid. 

wonds and 'o0onó, adj. black, dark, dusky, com. id. 

oopin, s. m. a fist; gen. ouinn, pl. td, and vopna. 

oopur, 5. ms. a door, a gate, boundary, gen. copii, pi 


voorpire. 
NoeaIcHONAS: adj, foul or ill to behold or look upon. 
sorpsoilce, part. indissoluble, difficult to be loosed. 
M4016e4Cc, s, Á magic, sorcery, divination; gen. 
oplao1desacrs. 
MoorgIn, 5. m. gen. of Opasorigean, the black thorn or slow- 
tree 


mod, adj. bad, evil, used only in composition as the first part 
of a compound word, and is written opore before 
words whose first vowel is slender. It has also the 
meaning of the English prefixes in and un. 

onoiébeilb, s. £ dat. of deald, deformity; gen. opnoiddeilbe, 

opore-theanmain, 5. /. dat. of opoicrheantha, faint-hearted- _ 
ness, low spirits, languor, gea. oproictheanman (see 
meanma). 

onom, s. a spell. 

ononB, s. £ a company,a tribe, pen. opuinge. 

opuim, $. w. back, gen. 0hOma, pl. Opomanna. 

Opuime, s.f proper name; the daughter of Diarmuid, 

opim-14 LL, s. . a caul or covering for the head ; gen. and pi. 
onuim-éill:; sa a compound word the 2nd part only 
changes to express tts relations by case to other parts of the 
sentence, exeept where tt is necessary to comply with 
the rule caol, Le caol, agur Leacan Le Leacan. 

ouad, s. m. difficulty, strait, sorrow. 

oubainc, v. 4. perf. of irreg. verb abait, say; Oubpavap 
3ra pers. pl. perf, they said. 
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Oubdann, 4. 9., proper name; gen. Oubéarpin. 

Oubpor, s. m. proper name, gen. Oubpoirp. 

ofil, s. a wish, desire, hope. 

wouilledr, s. é a leaf; gen. ouilLeóipge, dat. oullediz 
oe oulleogs. 

Otine, s. ms. a-man, person; pens. td. pl. 'oaoine, tine 
eigin, acertain person, somebody, someone. 

Otipin, 4. ms. gen. of onn. 

oúin$, v. 2. awake, inf, oGrpad. 

omcre, prep. pron. emph. form, to thee. 

oul, vw. . infin. of trreg. tu. tetb, ZO; 4. m. an excursion, 
an expedition; ges. owl. . 

O6n, s. m. a fort, gen. ofin and obna, pi. td. 

oGccar, s. ms. the place of one’s birth, one’s native country ; 
gen. O4CCap. . 

oúCnacc, s. diligence, assiduity, zeal; gen. oftpacca. 

©, pers. . acc. case, him, it. 

e, pers. pron., he it; the nom. case when used with the asser- 
fire verb 17, and also with passive verbs. 

eaclac, s. m., 8 servant, messenger, pes toy courier ; gen. 
eaclaig ; 2. eaclaige; no Bdvan cian eadclad 
aco 1 F1OLL are, Uiverally, three messengers were at 
them, $.e. attendants. ey had three messengers, 
te. attendants. Odserve that crop tnsfiuences eaclaé 
is the sing. number, but that BioLLarbe, i apposition to 
84, ts tn the plural, i 

eactpis, or eaccyad. $.. an adventure, 

ead, pers. pron. he, it; always used with the verb ry, ex- 
pressed or undestood : ni h-eas, it is not. 

esopaib, prep. pron. between ye or you. 

eaohtinn, grep. pron. between us, 

eapla, s. ies. terror, timidity; gen. id. 

Camuin, s. É gen. Cathna, a proper name, 

eanball, s. m. a tail; gen. eapbaill, ie, rap-balt, 
SJvom voy, behind, and ball, a member. 

eapicparde, s. els eanna, ar obsolete sub., a cup. 

easy, 5. m. a waterfall, cascade, a cataract, gen. eae, pl. id. 

eof, a negative particle, which gives an opposite meaning to the 
words to which i is prefixed, as in the following in- 
Stance. 

eaybs, want, destitution, loss; gen. id. pl. espdaide or 
ee a n-dp agur 4 n-earba, their slaughter and 

on, 

espcsoin, from easy, not, and caoin, smooth, the wrong 

side or inside of anything. I 
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earscdipoib, s. dat. pl. ofeartaa, foe, from eat a neg. 
particle, and canes pl. of cons, friends, 

ear . pron. between them. 

Sree we armour, clothing; gen. évord ; more regular 
form &orgte, pl. td. 

érord, gen. of foregoing. 

éisíon, S. ee force, distress, strait; also sean and éibin $ 

tt. 


SCH. CAZIN. | 

éigean, see foregoing. 

éisearh, s. f a shout, cry, call, gen. ergthe, pi. td. 

isin, gen. of pion and eipean. 

aig, s. prep. case of ergre, a bard or poet; beagán o'eip- 
rib, a few of the bards. 

eiliocpom, s. m. a hearse, bier, a coffin ; pen. erliotpom. 

éill, s. f£, dat. of, 10ULa leash, a thong, a latchet, gen. éiLle. 

éinfeace, adv. at once; 4 n-éinfeaéc, together, with. 

éipic, s. 7. ransom, fine, eric (money fine, principally for mur- 
der), retribution, restitution; gens. eipce, contracted, 
adhd eitice, cuiLLe éince, more eric, /:¢erally, more 
of eric. 

éis, v. MN. tmp, arise; Grd, perf went; és Orlrolt 

W * ous amaé Oilfoll 0 uim went forth, Mb 

$10 or éins 16, to arise, tn finitves of foregoing. 

ra aa and Hyigesvesf, tv. a”. vis d pers. pl, they 
arose, 

Enugirre, . ng. perf. 2nd per, sing. emph. form, thou didst 
rise or you arose, 


Enqugre, emph. form of imp. Gig. O'bips, the perf. tense, 
he arose, 


E:pronn, s. f. gen. case; also E:peann, nom, sing. éipe 
Ireland ; dat, €rpinn. 

eipliaé, s. 2. destruction, slaughter ; gen. eiplig. 

éar, prep. after, behind from an obsolete sub, signifying a 
trace or track; Cape; comp. prep. after literally 
in the track of. 

eirean, pron. emph,, he himself. 

€oéo1d, a man’s name, gen, Cocavda. 

Cogan, a man’s name, 

euóc, s. /. an accident causing sorrow, catastrophe; gen, euctse 

euo, negative particle in composition =not. 

euros, £. gen. case of euo, jealousy, envy, suspicion, . 

éu04in, 5. mm. gen. case of ev'oan, the forehead, 

euocnhum and esotnom, ad j. light, nimble, brisk. 

cus, t composition equals ‘' in,” or “un,” not. 


16 
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eugcomlainn, $ m. gen. of eugcothLann, oppression, in 
justice, injury. 
eugcoiy, $.. f Wrong, injustice; gen. eugcdpo, from eug, 
' a mg. par., and cbip, justice. 
eupmury, » comp . without: A n-eugmti! na flerde 
Tin, without that feast. 
eulan$, v. #. fly, escape: 0’ eulurg, he fled, 
éunathail, adj. bird-like, light as a bird. 
por £401, Preps under, arrereth , under anger ; about, up- 
on, or along, = SiGe ahd ‘motion, as ho an fid 
dapproinn no bá rá Seana an AC618, the ring = 
iron stretched which was upon the head of the 
o m-bad cLor tá imótan an bailéi, so that it ah 
eard about the distant parts of the town; fA veorg, 
ar ifs finally, at last ; pA n-a cothatp, in his presence ; 
sao adv. before; ré demend, adv. at length, 
rá seri adv. immediately, at once. 
Fá, indic. mood, perf tense of assertive ip, ased for dd, it 
was; 0 ail 'oontT TÁ nessa Oo, he opened the 
á door whi ig mat year 
céann, com or; ot Ceann an sadain, to go 
for the od i re 


Fd, s. tall, long; gen. Faro; A10 fad, entirely; 4 D-pao 6, 
far from. 


&o, a contraction of prep. £$ and poss. prom.'00, th 
ta, fometimes TU) bier : find, obtain, pa ; infin. 
o'fapail e er 'o sil Bast, as re » Pres. Popaim or 
feibim, cmd. $s Bainn or beo Ain and 3 Some is- 
le only po$binn or puiginn, pass. infin. Bui 
to be founds va o Ise to i 
FÁS, & 2. ims. leave, uit, igre desert €76 é 
infin. 0° 1 , sO that he sn AD, 
I rei moe quit} ; Rú orm of this verd Thus 
oga psrsiangsy 


Ss. pl. pres. they lea asoaae cond, st. 
i 2 Teas we ves fág) leave ; pagbam, or 


Epbainsor et us leave; pdsbar, pres. historical 
eaves, 
& al, & “é of 545; u. 5. getting, obtaining, finding, 
Fs aA boise, that it is not ible their 
obtaining or to obtain them; also pégbdrl. 
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SpbSit, v. s., leaving, quitting, forsaking; ain Ó-rás- 
ie CAL or 45 pagbail, upon gegen the infin of tk : 
fÁsrao, €. a. Ist. pers. sing. fi. I leave ; ni Ap fan, 
will not leave. 

faicpesd, v. a. cond. would see; tmp. reic. 

faicrin, v. a. fín. and part of perc, see; also peicrin. 

foro, s. f length; an faro, as long as, whilst. 

fá:ilce, s. £ welcome; gen. id. pl. -m$e and -ceavds. 

péiloig, v. a. welcome, salute ; ním. pAiliGgod ; pAiloigear 
hist. pres., welcomes. 

Faipie, v. a. watch, guard ; w/w. id. 000 Faipie, to watch thee, 

Foippge, s. f sea; een. id. 

Farner, v. 4, relate, publish ; mm. id. 

fattée, ee an ro ground, or green, a lawn, a plain, 
a ? e 

partbeane, aA. s. f. skilled knowledge, from pit, s. m. 
skill, wisdom, and beant, which here signsfies, judg- 
ment, discernment. 

pAla, s. /. displeasure, spite, grudge, treachery. 

fám, contraction of prep. TÁ, and pors. prom. mo. 

fon, v. ., stay, wait, await; «min. o'fonatham or 
O'fuineaó; go b-panpad, cond., that he would stay ; 
ni6p fan, he did not await; pana, pres. Aést., stays, 


remains. 

fán, contraction of prep., F& or ¢ooi aud an, the; properly 
fón or 7401 An. 

f4na%, s. an incline, a descent ; hp ónar, 

fáosait . m. gen., of paobsn, the edge of a sword ; 10Lf#ia0- 

aif, various -edged weapons; 00 sifnesr 

paovain-clear am timcioLl, he wrought sword dex- 
terity round about. 

poobsp-cLlesr, comp. s. m., sword dexterity, a skilful display 
of swordsmanship; cLear, a feat. 

faolán, s. m. proper name ; gen. F40Lóin, 

fp, contraction of prep. TÁ or faoi and relative Pron, a 
(ay before perf. tense of verbs) as cpewo an Fdt fon 
cuipesd na feara yin opm, what is the reason for 
Pe these bonds were put upon me ? 

Fopipiod, s. a company; ina fapyrod, in his company. 

el U. %. grow, increase i infin. id. mo fór, per7., he grew. 

fár, 5. , increase, 

fóraó, s. we a desert, wilderness; grn.-aig, pi.-aige and 
poyace. 

Fárbaó, v. a. infin. to squeeze, press, or wring ; sp. FTE 
v. $. m. a squeeze, a wringing, 
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ne m. cause, reason; pbta, pl. id. : : 
tac, 5. m.a giant, prudence, skill; gea.-catg, pi. -Caige, 
á "go Fata, with skill ; adj. mighty, power. : 
peac or feud, v. a. look, examine, view, behold, compare; 
trreg. infin, 0’ feacain or o’feacaint, o'feuc, sr. 
he looked, no feuéad, serf, pass. was examined; 
reacar, perf. Ihave seen; ní feacar, I have not seen; 
pee b-peaéatd, that he saw not; vov feucain, to see 
thee, 
Aóc, s. f, time, place, turn; b6TA; 4n Onear Feacc 
Fe Fre ear borg gen. Fe cpesr Feace, 


re; s. 7. length, duration, continuance; ap fead, coms. 
. during. 

fesoapmapn, def. v. we know; used only segatively, as 
fesvapmap, we know not. 

readme, gen. of ferdm, s m. exertion, effort, service, use, 
power; é. readmannas, Luéc peadma, fighting men; 

i tnéin-ferbm, a mighty effort. 

reall, s. f treachery, deceit; gen. reille. 

feapi, v. 2. anda, rain, pour, give, send, happen; isfa. 
o’feaptain, o’feap, 277. he gave; no feapad, per, 
pass., Was poured out, was made, 

réapann, s. m. land, ground, country; gen.-ainn, 

FEANS, 5. m. anger ; Len, FemNE: 

Peapgac, 447. wra angry. 


feappuy, pres. Aist., grows angry, modern reangyor. 
rednp, Hi better; rep comp. of Maic, goo le reény 
Pp 


refer. 


for or Fear. 

feic; í?reg. v. a. imp. see; pres. Cm, ¢rdim, faicim or 
feicim, imper/. Cfoinn, perf. connapcory, infin. 
o’paicin or 0 Fecm, subj, poicim; 04 b-percread 
115, if ye would see, go b-peicpimir, that we may see. 

peroip, s. /. power, ability; ir péroin Liom, it is possible 
with me, [ can, ni réroin o thanbad, it is not pos- 
sible to kill him, he cannot be killed, po mmr re nán 
b-réroin buad vo Bere ain, he said he could not 
conquer him. 
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ferdm, s. /. power, exertion, effort; gen. feadma, pl. 

mearina, 

SH thi sa oe Ae ve ee 

n, self, an emphatic affix of the personal and poss. pro 
es nguns ond of ‘prep. pronouns ; 0’ fLl péin, he himself 
returned, 

remne, the Éenil, s. /. gen. and pl. of prann. 

FRING, 5. f dat. of peas, anger, gen. Fesnpe: 

téinnoe; adj. comp. degree of mart, pein being put for pedyyp 
an account of the slender vowel e following, and oe, of; 
the better of. 

reiroe or reirce, s. £ accommodation, entertainment; 4 
oubsipc ne n-a Lucc peadbma 4 Long vo cun 4 
b-peiroe, he told his fighting men to put his ship in 
equipment. 

reoltharg, s. m. gen. of reolinad, flesh meat, 

reolppaoilce, comp. adj., flesh-rending, 

fevoran, they have been able; níon feuo, he could not, he 
was unable; poinnip ndn ferro fr, he said that it was 
not possible with him, ¢. ¢. he wasnotable; rewoaim, 
I can, Iam able; rewop41d ud, it will be able with ye. 

feupuaicne, enya aáf., grass-green. 

feuyod, s. m. ateast; gen. id., pl. peurcard. 

Flac, s m., Obligation, debt; 2 piace, prep. case pl 
fiocaib ; nd cuipre Sheas otwn, do not put your 

ligations upon me ; do not compel me. 

Piacpac, $. mm. gen. of Pacha, a man's name; Tip Pracpad, 
3, e. Tireragh, county Sligo. 

ra, 4. me. a deer, a stag ; ern. prard. 

Fisdag, 5. m. a hutit; gen. pradarg. 

flodnaire, s. 7. witness, testimony; pen. id. ; 4 B-pradnaire 
comp. prep.in presence of, before. 

Flornarg, v. a. tmp. ask, inquire, question; irreg. tnjin. 
0" Ploppaigid, perf. o'Prappimg, or po flapping, he 
asked; prappiigear, pres. Atst. inquires, asks; jo 
floppuigesvoon, they asked. 

fianbot, s. / a hunting lodge; gen. pranBoite. 

riann, s. f, a soldier of the ancient Irish militia ; gen. 

nne, fl. id. and pianna; fianna Ernionn, the Irish 

ilitia founded by Fionn Mac Oumhaill; prannaid, 

. case, pl. & b-pianniugeacc, among the Fenians, 
flannuigeacc, s. 7 Fenian order or company. 

rid, sf. a ring, rod, switch. s 

pill, ov. a. turn; infin. epee fo fillesoan con a 
n-aip, they returned, 
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gloéhap, 447. fierce, cruel; comp. -aipe. 

ríobba, s. m. a wood ; gen. td. pl. -avde. 

fíon, s. m. wine; gen. plona. 

Fionn, s. m7. 8 man’s name; gen. finn; fionn Mac 
Cumaill, see additional notes. 

rion, adj, true, genuine, sterling, honest; an tntensitive prefix. 

flopésoin, coms. adj. truly gentle. 

plopédithewo, v. a. carefully keep or guard well; án/w. id. 

Fíoneolac, comp. ay. very learned. 

ríoneolur, a. . enlightenment. 

Fonenans, comp. ad7. exceedingly ugly. 

fiopnlaos, s. m. a true hero; ger. -Laore. 

flopmameinc, s. / the firmament. ~ 

flopnthuLlad, s. m, the very top, the summit of a hill. 

Flontpuss, comp. adj. truly or exceedingly pitiful. 

rlopwippfe, s. mm. spring water; gen. td. 

fios, s.m. knowledge, word, intelligence: gen. feara ; ho 
cuipesd prop, word was sent; wv. tmp. see Peay. 

fin, 5. m. pl. of reap, a man, 

ripglic, comp. adj. very cunning, from Flow, which before a 
slender vowel becomes fin and glac, ad. wise, prudent, 
cunnin 


g, crafty. 

fipinne, s. 7. truth; gen. id. ; on fáinne, the truth. 

PP, See Pror. ara . 

rire, s. f a dream, an art, divination ; ges. id. 

pitce, card. adj., alsopicio, twenty, a score. 

fitdille, s. the game of chess; gen. id., peat piddille, a 
chessman, 

ritdioll, s. f achessboard; pen. and gl. tall and fit- 
Ó For an interesting reference and description of 
the pitciovt see ‘‘ additional notes.” 

glait, s. m. a prince, alord; gen. plata; pl. plaice: 

pleod, s. £ a feast, a banquet; gen. flerde, Zi. leads. 

flerte, gen. of preceding. 

focain, s. f presence, company; ind foésip, along with 
him; am focéaip, along with me; a b-rocain, comp. 
prep., with, together with, along with; am focaipre, 
empk. with myself; pocaip, as a sud. $$ now obsolete, 
ane ts only used in such instances as art given 

é. 

poccar, v. a. hist. pres., asks, 

Poo, s. m.asod; gen. r610; pl. id and f504. 

Po0-faipping, comp. aaj. broad-sodded, 

popgail, v. s. mm. plunder, prey; gen. pogla; sip fogail, 
in vlunder, 3.¢., plundering. 
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fogailce, adj. destructive; oo eunpam 4408 cat 
ponsiice peolrgaoilce vo éabaince 0016, we shall 
re make a destructive flesh-rending battle on 
em. 
ro$luim, v. a. learn; injin. id. 
rognath or pognasd, v. a. tf, of ro$ain, serve, do good. 
FOES, trreg. comp. degree of the adj. fFOHuy, near; other 
comp. form, nesys. 
foillpg, vw 2. imp. shew, announce, reveal, pro- 
rae manifest; infix, vo'foillpiuged tunes ro 
eA0, A $. Was shown; f01 , thou 
di st Sake Cites: i sr 


FOP, See FOF. 

poipdeapigsd, v. s. from poipdeang, wound, make red, 
fompncil, ad7., strong, hardy, able : coms. Al the 
polath, adj, empty, void, vacant ; comp. foilthe. 
foluaimneseé, aay. very swift, nimble, active, prancing. 
foluathain, s. f flight, giddy motion, skipping, bustling, 


tamper kery, j 2 

fonathand, s. m. mockery, jeering ; gen. ponatharo. 

FON, an intensitive particle, written fo before words 
whose first vowel is slender ; prep. = aif, 
upon. 

onbain, v. Me imp. increase, grow, enlarge; no fonbat 

fon ae: ie es a 5 ; no fonbain, 


FOPMAD, £. ms. envy, emulation; gen. FOPMATO. 

por, adv. yet, still, moreover; act ag but yet. 

porpail, v. a. img. open; o’forgatl, perf. he opened ; infin 
o’forp lev. 


praoe, s. m. heather; gen. ppaoid. 

ppesHaip, v. a. tmp. answer, reply; ts/iv. Freagnae and 
Trespairic; 00 fpeagam, he answere 

mpespyed, v.s. m. from preceding, an answer, a reply; gen. 
Fresagapcs. 

rneanc, ©. a. on ay oo pup td, ith him, of hi 

IT, , Pron; orm 0 Ip, wi m 
IE PB Sar itin tg bi aaa a I 
pm, s £ a wild or waste; gen. pyute; dat. & Freanb. 
found ; 


Fmé, s. profit, gain, advantage; v. was níon phic, 
there was a re found. 


rriéing, s. 7. a relapse, a turging back. 

TuUsgasp, vy. 60. img. d ounte, pale warn, proclaim ; 
e’fuasain, “he imed ; infin. y Eeegre® and 

: o'f pest O'fusppovon, they proclaim 

Tuaim, s. 7. Sound, nos; gen ruaime, gf, puama, 
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ain, srveg.v. a. perf. of rag, he found; fuapaoan, they 
is reéácl : taraif, i fio sing. perf, thou hast found; 
er abpannaig, he died, #£¢., he met a violent 
ca oe i 


b, subj. after ni, ye shall not get; rpuisinn and 
pagar 1st Pos cond. I would get; Seas Bo úih, 
ess I get; 'oá b-ráifceá, if thou shouldst get. 
ping v. a. tmp., another form tf 5 leave; o'fúis re, he 
: not leave. 


fuiliugad, ó. s. wodudiag, reddening with blood, 


that not, defore tt, it signifus obligation, as ni puldin 
goal is requisite or necessary for me, I must, I am 


o 
caco, s. /. comfort, relief, ease, help; pen. -aéoa, 0A 
op fupcaco, to his relief. biti 


fupuppa, 4427. emph., also upuy, easy; irreg. comp. mor Fura 
or upd. 


Tuc, prep. pect under thee, to thee. 

faite, prep. pron. of her, under her. 

Bab, v. a. perf. tense, took; pad ts also the imp. seize, go; 
come ; infinitive yess Ail ; pres. part. a5 pads 

pabdAil, v. a. i2f, of gab, take. 

paba, s. m. a smith; gen. pacer ; pl. goibne: sabs 
ippinn, the smith of hell. 

pabaim, v. a. Ist pers. sing. I take. 

Zabaimre, emph. form of foregoing. 

pabalea, fermerted; oeoca sanbs pabasleas, strong fer- 
mented drinks, 

pabar, Aistorical pres., takes, 

$4¢, tndec. pron. every, each, each thing, each time; alse 
paca: EAÓ aon, every one; Fac uile, every; pace 
n-oíneac, directly; gaé Lá, every or each day, daily. 

gean © mt. gen. and pl. of Sade, a hound, a mastiff, a 

og. 
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baine, 5. m. case emph. form. of ga 
3 pone hound. Conitacted pn See reisé Pe 
g4in, s. 7. an outcry, shout; gen. one Pt p4ine. 
EAITBe; s. f- heroism, valour; ges. ta. Luco gairge, brave 
men. 


BHapprdesc, s. ms. gen. “416 and -1$. fl, -aige and -f$e, a 
champion, a warrior, a knight. 

pal, s. ms. fierceness, valour; salleé, adj. valiant, brave. 

Baton, s. m. disease, distemper, sickness; gen. Falaip 

54n, prep. without. With snjinitives tt has the force of a 
negative; as, 5an 00 bert, not to be; gan reals vo 
Setnam, not to hunt, &érally, notto make hunting; 
pon...no, either... or. 

Ba01, Haeta and sooite, ivreg. sub. pl. forms; nom. 
sing. Eó, 5. m. a javelin, a spear, gen. Bal and 
540i, 

pooite, s. f een of aot, wind. 

paol, 5. ms. te gen. Baorl, pl. id. 

Hapd, s. mt. a proper name. 

Both, aay. fierce, cruel, rough ; coma. paipige. . 

BAe, 5. m. gen. id. a shout, a great cry, mour, noise. 

Zeal-biin, adj. mas. and gen. of Feat -b4n, bright and fair, 

peal, v. a. imp. promise; no geall, he promised; inf. 
ve peal pris promise, ‘ Soe 

eayaib, prep. case pl. of Seay, a spell, a charm, a bond. 
éitLroty: tv, 8. perf. Lae. 3rd pers. pl. they obeyed ; 1m. 
géill, obey, serve, be-subject-to. 

Beánn, adj. short; comp. formed irregularly Moy Froppe. 

Heap, v. 2. cut, cut-down, mow, slice: oo seapp, he cut ; 
níon seanpre, he did not cut. ' 

Heanppoora, v. a. fut. tense. emph. form, ist pers. sing. I 
will cut or hew ; infin. 00 eanna. 

Zein, s. /. offspring, birth. 

Hemesd, v. a. perf. tense pass. was begotten or generated ; 
imp. active, Fern; inf. 00 Feineathain. ! 

gEeobao,s. a. fit. of rás, imp. get, obtain, find, receive. 

Zeubav, pres. tense, I will take, for seubpoo ; other form, 
geobao ; v0 $eubao, might get. 

Heubsin, fut. tense, 2nd pers. sing. you will receive. 

geubainre, thou shalt receive; yul $eubainre 4 n-airge 
me, ere thou shalt receive a present of me. 

Zeubsinn, cond. I would haye got, put for peubpainn. 

Zeubsmaoro, fut. tense Ist per. pl. we receive. 

Zeubta1d, v. 4. 2nd 2ers. pl. fut. and cond, ye shall or would 
receive or get. seubcard ts gut for seubpaid. 
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Séis, s. £ prep. case of béas, a branch or bough; pi. 
bua, Len. sing. Herge. 

peup, 447. sharp, keen, subtle; coms. béine. 

bró, conf. though, although, how-be-it, yet; pfd cpa 4€5 
comp. conf. however, howbeit, albeit; ró EO, coms. 
conj, although that. 

grb bé, indef. indec. pron. whoever, whatever. 

prdead, cos. although, however. 

Bin Sup. although not, from gé, although, ná, not, and Fo, 
that; g1n, also written Sion ; sion Fup, although, for 
Bd Eo. . 

piolla, s. m. sing. of goUlarbe. 

siolLarve, s. m. 2. attendants, men-servants, pages; alss 
written SioLLaige and gsiollaoa; nom. sing. prolla, 


td, 
eer &/ to take; m2. ¢lac, conceive, take. 
Lacaip, v. a. pres. tense, thou undertakest. 
Passe v. a. perf. tense, you undertook, an can gLacaty 
4n t-peoro, when thou didst take (or get) the jewel. 
Élacar, v. a. perf. tense, I took; 00 6lac re, he too 
glen, adj, clean, pure, white; comp. SLaine and sloime. 
plan-fuaipe, adj. gen. fem. of Zlan-puasp, clear-cold ; Le 
gluatpeacc na gaoite FLan-fuaipe, with the motion 
of the clear cold wind 
pleanns, s. m. gen. of gleann, a valley, a glen; pi. 
Lo a ue, of Zia Le 
in, 4427. mas. , OF VOC. SM 6. 0 Nn; comp. uaine 
6 cleas, white, ure: put for on s 
glocain. s. /. bosom. 
plussrescc, s. 7. gen. -a¢c4, motion, movement. 
plusipeacc oy slusyacc, v. 2. and a. taf. to move; tmp. 
EUuair, go, pass, move, set-out; a5 pluatreact, 
U air As th tor departed, 2er/. 
UMPESOAI\ “1004, 7. #. they went or » perf. 
s bean 37d pers. yay imp. Zluaty, go, achan o térar 
re, he went; ¢luatrear, I went. 
plan, s. /. prep. case of glun, a knee; gen. and pl. 5Uinne. 
pnditfemne, s. /. of. the standing Fentans. 
pnt, adj. ordinary, customary. 
Bi or pri, irr. v.a. imperf. | Bra or oeun, accomplish, 
ring to pass ; 'oo Éntó, he effected ; inf. 00 Seunsath. 
pnitheuccad, adj, deed-doing, adventurous, 
Hrioth, £ ws. a fact, deed, action, exploit ; ges. pmiotha ; AL 
BMomhapnces and contracted-tnypo. 
Enáir, s. / face, countenance ; gen. and pl. entire, pl. id. 
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50, comj. until, that; cum go, comp. coms. in order, to 
the end that; adv. still, yet; grep. to, unto, with; 
before an adj. changes latter to an adverb; signifying 
“that,” and when placed before the perf. tense it bee 
comes FUp—fFo po: no EO, until; go pdngavoap 
fianna, until they reached the Fenians. 

porte, “i J ge and pl, of Soil, prowess, valour, virtue, 

v 


oll, s. m. 8 man's name, gen. Sort. 

Hons, con}. — res Sona í pin pet Sa Aelia 
apur Shndinne Fonuige yin, so that up to this is the 
at all of Diarmaid an Coinne. ? 

Bone or nwige, comp. prep. to, until, unto, so far, up to 


Horm, adj. blue: comp. Suippme; s. m. the colour blue: 

gen. Svipm. 

Had, s. m. gen. of Hpav, love, trust ; gen. also nada. 

Brdinne, s. 7, proper name, Grace ; gen. id. 

fára or Edy, s. ms. grace, favour, aid, help, succour. 

hiris, v. 4, perf. tense, stared-up, provoked, inflamed, 
excited; tmp. porn; inf, 00 Fmopupar. 

Bhuam, s. /. displeasure, gloom, ill-humour, surliness, a 
a frown ; gen. Bpuaime, 

Bualainn, 5. / prep. case of pula, shoulder; ges. Sualann, 
pl. Suailne, 

gulban, s. #2. the name of a mountain. 

But con7. that. See go. 

bunab and gun ab, subj. mood of the assertive verb wy, as 
Bus 4b end, that it is or was. 

Buy, prep. to, towards; form of the prep. “ go,” used before 
avowel; but ani, adv. phrase, until to-day. 

Hut, sf. a voice; gen. and pl. F0t4; pl., also Sotanna. 

1, pers. pron. she, her; also a prep. in. 

1, the instial letter of the 1od0n, adv. that is, namely, 
to wit, videlicet. 

woran, pers. pron. they themselves, themselves, emph. 
form of 10, they, them. 

wall, s. /. a latchet, a thong; gen. Gill, ph 14LLa ; opuim- 
wall, a caul. 

147, adv. after, afterwards; s. fndecl, the west. 

tapiplard, vw a. s/n. of 1800, ask, demand, inquire, invite, 
entreat. 

1opipainn, £. 77. gen. of rapipenn, iron. 

1opfipup, 5. 4. Atorical pres. or relative form of ray, ask ; 
moderns form 1501357: i 
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laptap, 5. a. the west country, pen. raptaip; from raj 
west, and tin a country; adj. western, west. 

14rACcC, s. ms. aloan, use; gen. 14TA4C€4 ; 4 CUR 14T46C0 00, 
literally, who gave a loan to him, 4 ¢ who lent him; 
ain topace, in loan, borrowed, 

1ce, 5. /. gen. of 1c, a cure, remedy, balsam. 

top, prep. between; adv. at all; conf. both, as 104n thac 
4pur ataip, both son and father; also erom. 

114, adv. thenceforward ; o foin 114, from that time to this. 

améian, adj. far, remote, long; comp. wmééime. 

ameagla, s. f great fear, dread, terror; gen. id. from 1m, an 
intensitive prefix and eaZls, fear. 

imeopuinn, va. Ist pers. sing. cond. of rmip, Play; fiudure 
smmeónao. 

mine, v. a. inf. of mip, play; sf a game, a play; also 
ert. mon. 2. 

amliocdine, pi gen. of amliocdn, the navel. 

aeneetiel: jj. very thick, fat, fleshy or plump; com. 1m- 
neimhpe. 

mmpearén, : mm. strife, contention ; gen. and pl. ampesrAin ; 
also impesy, gen. imypip, of. td. 

iméeacc, s. / departure, progress, migration, adventure, a 
feat; gen. aconiee , $d 

imteocad, y. nm. cond. should depart ; imp. wmtig. 

imoigesoap, v. 9. perf. 3rd pers. pl. of smtg, go, depart, 
begone ; inf amteact, 

mA, adv, than, form of1ond, sometimes ’né. 

ina, prep. pron.in his, her, its, their, ma foécais, in his 
presence, along with him; also a combination of the 
prep. 1ú for ann and the relative o- in which or where, 
ts which instance tt ts sometimes written wap before 
the perf. tense of verbs 3 ns O14§ fin, after that. 

ma Céile, adv. phrase, joined, united together. 

maf, combination of the . in, the relative b, and po, the 
sign of the perf. in which; also in our, 

ma cimdcioll, adv. phrase, around him or it; ina cimdiolt, 
around her or it. 

tnóinn, s. / the brain, brains; gen. indinne. 

mfesdma, adj. serviceable, fit for active service ; the prefix 
in denotes fitness. 

la á ey aap also mpean and ingin ; ges. inpine, 

+ mpeana, 

angnioma from in, fit for, suitable, and gnioth, a deed or 

exploit. 


P 
mleigir, adj. that can be cured, curable. 





inn, pers. Prom. dc. case, We, US; form of nom. used with as- 
heat hs verb sy and with belated ee féin, ourselves. 
anniy, sf. an island; gen. inne. pl. innpeadas. 
anair, v. a. tell, relate; inneopaora, future emph, I will 
te; a innyin, 29/2. to relate, 

mmipopb, s. dat, 2. openings, 

annre, sf. gen. of innip, an island. 

annce, grep. pron. in her, in it. 

iolpaoban, s. m. many-edged (weapons); 10l, a partich 
Signifying much, many, a variety, and raobsn, the 
edge of a sword or tool; gen. solfaobain. pi. ta. 

tomes, 7. a. infin. ofioméaip, carry, bear, behave, endure. 

1oméoimipcéad, s. 7, entire ov complete protection, 

tom'ba, adj. many, much; srreg. comp. níor Lia. 

4om'batró, S. a couch, a bed. 

tomopyio, adv. moreover, likewise, indeed. 

iompdth verbal s. mm. rowing ; gen. 1omapcte. 

1omctúra, adv. as for, concerning, with regard or respect to, 

10nA40, 5. w. a place, tryste; also 1onna0 ; gen. 10nn210 
and ionnaro, pl. td. 

1onann, s. the same. 

10564648, s. ms. the bowels, entrails; gen. tonataip. 

soncompac, v. #. infin, able or competent to fight; ton ís 
compound words signifies fitness, aptness, maturity. 

iongzan, s. fí. gen. of 1onga, a nail, claw, talon, hoof, 

songZancac, adj. wonderful, strange; comp. -aige. 

1ONEAncuty, s. m2. gen. of ionpancuy or -vay, & wonder, sur- 
prise, miracle; no éuard re vo Seunath tonzancuiy 
o1, he went to make a wonder of it. 

tonpna, 1ongnad, and 1onzancay, s. w. a wonder, surprise, 
miracle ; gen. and pl. 1onpanca: if ionpna liom, it 
is a wonder with me, #. ¢. I marvel. 

sonnLar, uv. 4. past, Ist pers. sing. of sonnet, wash. 

tonnthuin, 4427. dear, loving, courteous; comp. níor anna. 

14onnTA1$ró. comp. prep. towards, 

1onnuy, con7. so that, insomuch that, however, 

1onnuf BO and Suri, comp. con 7. in order that, so that. 

1p, the assertive verb it is: perf. tense ba or bud; future 
buy 5 5x7. pres. ab ; subj. perf. bad : 17 athLars, it is so, 

17, prep. in, under, 

La, s,m, a day; gen. Lae, Laoi : dat. Lo; pi, Laete and Laeta. 

Labain, v. 2. and ac. imp. speak, say, discourse ; ho Labain, 
perf. he spoke; infin. 00 Labaipc and 00 Labpad ; 
45 piel pres. part. speaking ; Laibedépan, fut. I 
will speak, 
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Labpatp, 2. 20d sis, $, 
Labor, eg. " sieterbeal, ree pees arg isha. 
Laenb, rep. case fof of La: gone 00 

( of days, ¢. e. one certain or petite aoe ye 
Léroin, adj. strong, stout ; comp. reg. taim, and irreg. 


ei 
báiní, Jog 3 gen. Loigin, Leinster. 
pa iihha or -chum, adj. very, perfectly, or exceedingly 
an, which is composition ts ax intensitive 
£ perfection oy superiority, and evo- 
- chom, not bheas, evo sw in or us not and TOM, 
heavy; prep. case fem. Léinetrocpuim. 


one 


eu, adj. very, exceedingly or perfectly sharp. 
Uaim al exceedingly cheerful or high-spirited, 
quite or ectly elated, 


Ldstnead, 5. Ser. 0 Létan, a spot or place of meeting. 
ris Fact Fá Line; I, Litha; prep. case pl. 


Lishard,- v. J rn, ines ; tmp. Ldth, dare, presume ; 
infin, 00 Lána. 
Lim, de compe s. ms. protection, defence. hb well; Us 
n, IN Pi op ati tion, enou, Ww im 
i io gels Ie: rst vowel í fe slender slender. 
án, s. ph “é pes Lain : caer táin oan 00 nA 
Fo a ep suit Saol Gr apa Clana 
in £s infin. "a: 
Lbnarithésl or Lindrobert, comp. adj. very great, won erful 
terrible; Ldndrdthérle, fens. gen. 
Lénbuille, s. 7. a hea stroke or hadi 
LAéndépu to s. plenti poe a full share. 
Lancyo: Uf fl eh, flea gence; gen.and pl, id. pi. 
n e. 
Lace, 5. m. a oe erreurs champion; gen. and pl, Laoié. 
Laocda, eee adj. ee warrior like, 


Leabard, : pe tec ain, 

Lean, tc. a. a ae How, pursue ; infin. Leanathatn, Ist fers. 
» perf. Leanamaryy, we followed. 

Leanay, v. a. perf. Ist pers. sing.; relative or historical pres. 
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Leand, s, m. a child ; gen. and ph Lernd. 
Leanpand, v. 4. future, I will follow. 

Leanne, s. f. pi. of ionn or Leann, ale, strong beer. 
Leayugad, 2 m. maintenance, rearing ; gen. Learutpte, 


Leac, s. fi half, a moiety, piece, part ; Leite, i. 
lakéeanna i pee , as ae tUibe, bln 
v requently used in composition as £ st part 
ofa wate word, in which position tt very often 
denotes one of a pair, as 46 oul vo Leat-caoid, 
going to one side. 

Leac, bre. pron, with thee; emph. form Leocrya, with thy- 
self or yourself, 

Leatan, adj, wide, broad ; comp. Leitne. 

Leatan-apnmaid, s. ms. prep. case pl. of Lestan-apm, a broad 
arm or weapon ; gen. -s17\m, fi. td. and -apms. 
Leatan-théip, 247. fem. dat, of Leatan-thép, broad and great 

ee or wide ex - mán . 

9 . Pron. er or it. 

táin ea adj, strong, robust, brave, 

Lés, v. a. ont suffer, permit, let, allow, give or put ; 
Léigpesd, cond, would let; naé Léippeao, that will 
not suffer or pian ; Léigpimio, we will allow ; ssi. 
00 Léigean, Légion, or Lérgine, 

Léig also Léas, v. a. imp, throw, cast, knock down; Léigror, 
pres. historical or relative form, throws; po Létg, perf. 
threw ; infin. & Létgean or Lésigesd. 

Léifear, 5. m. cure, remedy, medicine, healing; gen. and 


; iú 
Légteat, uv. a. pres. pass. and imp. s. of l&s, 
ey allow. as léigtean Peay Fa let him be 
a sores in, ‘aii or Ue 
m, s. m. a leap, jump, gen. Léime, A. Lérmeanna. 
Léim, v. #2, jump, leap; Sete. 00 Léim or Léimeaó. 
léi adj. open, plain, manifest; close, careful; go Lé 
adv. altogether, entirely, 
Lestéi0, a e, kind, gen. Leitéive ; bo 'beunrab an 
Lecéro n 
treachery. 
Leicíoo or Leiceas, s. m. breadth; gen, Lestro. 
lem, with my ; contraction of prep. le and poss. prom. 
mo, my. 
Leopdoftin s. £ sufficiency, enough, 
Leura, s. m. pl. of Leur, a flash. 
Liat, aay, gray; comp. lé&ite. 


n o'feall, who would do that kind of | 
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Uuatlusépa, adj, land of the withered rushes; from lsat, 
gray, Luacpa, gen. and pl. of Luacaiy, a rush, 

Ud, prep. pron. with ye or you, 

lice, s. /f. gen. of leac, a flag, flat-stone, slate. 

- linn, . pron. with us. i 

Lann, s. Á period, time, generation; gen. Linne, Al. Linnel. 

liomypa, prep. pron. emph. with myself; emph. form of 
um ; ip fedpp líomTa, it is better with me, ze. I 

- prefer, 

Uothta, ad/. polished, limber. 

ton, á ie and a. fill; go Uon, perf, he became filled; sín. 

onad, 

Uonthan, 447. full, copious, numerous, plenty. 

lionmn, Ay ale: beer; gers. Leanna or lionns, 

lo, dat. case of L4, a day; 00 Lo, ado, by day. 

LodLannaé, s. as. a foreigner, a Dane; gen. LoéLannalg. 

Loirpne, s. p/. vibrations. 

Lón, :. ms. food, provision, store; gen. U61n. 

Long, s. fa ship; gen. Luinge, dat, Laing, pf. Longa. 

vOfig, f. wm. a track, trace, or footstep, a print; gen. and pi. 
Laing ; 00 reaneven Long Ohirapmuve ann, 
ir oo alee of R uid there; aay ar oda 

ub, staff; anust 1615 an when the 
iti ee ee 

Luavdail, s. motion, exercise, vigour. 

Luce, s. ms. people, folk, party, gen. Lucca; same as Aor. 

Luga sf AS or Lugo, less ; comp. degree of adj, best, 

ittle. 

LanBeanna, s. 2/. of Lud or Luibeann, an herb; LuiBeanna 
{ce, healing herbs, 

Lurde, r. nm. inf. to lie down; tag. Lurd. 

Lurde, s. m. position, situation ; ‘Af Lurde, by my position. 

Lurde, s. m. the act of lying or reclining, gen, td. 

Luimneaé, the name of the city of Limerick ; ges, Luimnit. 

Lug or Lard, v. 2. imp. lie down, po Lurd, perf he lay 
down; Luigeaosn, they lay down; Lungrinnre, cond. 
emph, 1 myself would lie down, 

Laing dat. of Long, a ship; ap m-berté ollath von Lung no 
bluair féin, oonnypaigrd no Luinge, ‘erally, upon 
being ready to the ship he went himself to the ship, 
coe ship being ready, €&. ; idiom of the dative 

ute. 


Luinnead, adj. merry, jovial. 


Lásineac s. m. or f. a coat of mail, breast-plate, armour; 
Largs Dace ben si 
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Unpg-feanparo, s. f a a mailed-club, 

Lucgdinead; adj. glad, joyful, merry; coma. ste 

Latmaip, adj. prep. case fem. of Lathan, strong, nintle, 

m’, written for poss. pron. mo before a sub. beginning with 
a vowel or T- 

má, cony. if; má thapba1d fionn mé, if Fionn kills me; m4 
always used with indicative mood. 

MAC, 5. m. 2802; mic and merc, gil. maca; mac An 
éwilt, son of the hazel, the name piven to Diarmutd’s 
hound; mac uine, a wolf; mac Ohtapmuoa, the son 
of Diarmuid; S06 mac Snvala thic mhónna, Aodh 
the son of Andala MacMorna; Songur mac dint Óig 
mic mhónna, Aonghus the son of Art og MacMorna. 

maca, the pl. of mac. 

maoin, 5. f morning; gen. marone; afi hatin An n-4 
thánaó, upon the morning of the morrow. 

maille, prep. with, along with: maille ne, along with; 
maille proc, along with thee; & maille rr, along 
with him. 

MAI, UY. 1. wwá live, exist, endure; infin. maptain and 
maipeaccain ; an faro thainpíoT Té, whilst he shall 
live; matppior, the fut. relat. or has. 

maipneobsd, would kill, cond. of mand, kill. 

maipeobtarve, cond, pass. should or would be killed; naé 
maineobcarde, that it should not be killed. 

NAING, 5. f. WO! ; maize. 

haire s. f. beaut pholl id 2 maire thart, excellent beauty. 

naipead, adv. well, then, therefore; comp. conj. if it is so, 
if so it be, 3.e. má i éad. 

aait, s. m. a chief, leader, a noble; p/. matte; adj. good, 
51d mart, however good, níor reanp, better; po 
mait, adv. well. 

matt, v. a. forgive, remit ; isin. maiteath ; 00 thaiteavan, 
perf: they forgave; go maitpead re, that he would 
forgive; maitim, I forgive, remit. 

mattith, v. 5. m. gen. of maiteath, forgiveness, pardon. 

mditpesc, s. fé gen. & of mdtaip, a mother; gen. sing. 
métan, ff máicneaca. 

maLancaé, adj, variable, changeable, fickle. 

mall, s. m. a putting off, a delay; pes. moill; adj. slow, 
comp. maille and moille, 

Manandn, proper name, gen. Manandin. 

mao1d, v. a. and nm. boast, brag, envy, grudge; infin, 00 
thaordeath, 00 thaotd fe onpuinn, he boasted 
against us, 


17 
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maoroce, e maord, boast, aie 

maol, af bal, aise comp. maoitle. 

may, . as, like, wherein; map 4 Gna an before bet: 
tense), where; may sn E-cetrona, likewise, in like 

~, Manner; map fin, adv. so, in that manner; mayi TO; 

“WY like this, thus ; map leanar, as follows ; mas 

éémhanta TÍOCCÁna, as a sign of peace; map curpiy, 

as you have planted ; map oon, adv. together, as 

one; maf son pe, ht eeipal with. ae ' 

mapa, f. /. of muip, the sea; 4 n-otlednaib mana, in 

na zk ot the sea, ae t 

tnÁánaó, . to-morrow; 4 m , CO-morrow; AR n-A 

“ thd ri oe the next day, a ie $ E 
mab, adj. dead; v. a. imp. kill, slay; infin. mapbod, no 
i thanb, pgerf. he killed ; amha gen. of herdel sub, 

mapbav, and past part. of mapd; sdbap mo thapndta, 
the cause of my slaying. 

man$as, v. 5. w. slaughter, killing, massacre ; gen. mMapnbEa ; 
‘oom manbecrs, to slay me; she infin. of mayb, kill. 

thapbor, perf. 1 killed; mapbann, pres. kad. wont to slay. 

mór, contraction of mA, if, and ty, it is; már é, if it be. 

marylad, s. m. an insult, reproach, slander, abuse; gen. 


ok ae 


«41d, pr. td. = 
mAdtain, s. f a mother ; gen. mitan, pl. máicne and 
máicneaóa. 


me, fers. pron. I, me; me rpéin, myself, 

meabal, s. m. a plot, deceit, treachery ; aip theaBal o 
Seunath onc antu, against treachery being done 
upon thee to-day. 

meablaé, adj. deceitful, treacherous, fraudulent; comp. 
meablarge. 

meads, s. /f. gen. and pl. nom. mead, mead. 

meanpac, ad cealty, deceitful; comp. meangarze. 

meanma; s. 7, mind, memory, intellect ; gen. meanman, 
dat, meanmain. 

mear, adj. quick, sudden, sprightly; 2 meapa; comp. 
mine : na clanna meayia, the swift clans. 

meapbal, s. w. mistake, error, random ; gen. -ail, pl. id. 
upcup meapnboil, a random shot. 

maáneaiiús, comp. adj. active and brave. 

mear, v. a. esteem, think, suppose, consider, estimate, cal 
culate, tax, weigh, count ; in/in. id. 

mear, Ss. #, estimation, regard; gen. mearva. 

mesra, adj. worse ; trreg. comp. degree of ole, bad. 

MesrE or AmMesY>, comp. prep. among, amongst, 
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méro,  £ number, quantity, magnitude, size; méve 
: shá méto, by the pn a much sone méro 00 
fBne, all he had done; an méro ofob, as many of 

em. 


merde, s.a neck, a body; na cinn 'oán merde, the heads of 
our bodies, 

merdin-glonas, comp. adj. hilarious. : 

merge, 5. pe drunkenness, exhilaration from drink; gen. id. ; 
also mesrgeab ; aim meirse, drunk, exhilarated, 

meipnig, s. m. gen. of meipneaé, courage, confidence, 

meovan, s. m. middle, mean ; gen. meodain; meodan- 
o1dée, the middle of the night, midnight. 

metpi, A ed finger; gen. méip, pi. Metpa; meun & Cotre, 

e. 

mí, a neg. particle, written mod or mio before words whose 
Sirs vowel 3s broad, and means evil or bad, 

mian, S$. ie nea, pleasure, inclination, desire; ges. mtana, 


mic, gen. and pl. of msc. 

mid, s. f gen. of mead, mead, 

Mrvde, proper name, the province of Meath. 

mile, s.m.a thousand ; gen. id., pf. milce. 

milead, s. m. a soldier, a champion ; gen. milt6; Al, mire. 

milesdca, adj. brave, soldierly, courageous; comp, id. ; 

_ BO mileabca, adv. courageously. 

milip-Bpratpad, comp. adj. sweet-spoken, eloquent, 

míle, adj. gen. sing. Jem. emph. form of m1lar, sweet; comp. td, 

min, aaj. ; ae, fair, tender, smooth; coms. mine; 
min asa prefix signifies small, and ts written mon 
before words whose first vowel ás broad. 

minetnaid, s, ms. little birds, dat. pl. of mineun ; gen. minéin, 

tn1n14T5; /. m. a little fish; gen. minétys. 

mimic, adj, often; comp. níor monca. 


ioe: negative particles, forms of mi, which see. 

mioéaip, adj. loving, affable. 

miodad, groper name, gen. Miovaiet 3; Miodsaé mac 
Cholg4in, Miodhach the son of Colgan. 

míol, a general name for every animal ; món míol, a whale. 

miothaire, s. 7, deformity, ugliness, from mio or miod, a 
neg. part. and moire, beauty. 

mionosoine, s. m. small people (see nore). 

mionntis, uv. #. Swear; 00 “hionnuiÉ Te, he swore, 

mior, irreg. s. f. gen. pl. of mi, a month ; gen. sing, míora 
and mír, pl. míora. 
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miorsaty, f. / spite, hatred, aversion, enmity ; -A1Te. - .. 

mroe, adj, Worse, worst ; a comp. form of olc, bad; i. 
care, heed, ni mroe liom, I care not. 

mire, I myself, emph. form of the pers. pron. me. 

mitin== bitin, s, account, sake. 

mná, srreg. s. /. gen. and pl. of bean, a woman; dat. sing. 
mnaot, dat. si. mnaib. 

mo, poss. pron. My ; written wm’ before a word commencing 
with a vowel or ¢; m6, adj. greater, comp. degree of the 
adj, mop, great, 

moé, adj. early, timely; comp. morte ; usually so mod. 

mod, s. ms. mode, manner, fashion ; gen. mova, £& id. ; 
Afi thob, comp. conj. so that; ap thob 50 m-beunpa- 
maoir mé €4míonn 04 cess, so that we may bring 
the king of Ireland to her home; ap an mod yin, in 
that way. 

mofatd, s. a labourer, a slave, a plebeian. 

móroe, trveg. comp. degree of mów, great, and ve, ofthe 
greater of. 

mdrorg, v. 8. vow, swear, assert; 00 thé101§ re, he swore. 

méipieucc, bh S: great exploit, deed, or feat ; gen. méipeucca; 


méipgnioth, s. mm. a mighty action or great deed; Orca na 
lr Oscar of the great deeds. ven 

móintneto, s. m. a great flock ; gen. -Tpeuvas, pi. td. 

mór adj. great, mighty, large, extensive ; no thon, very 
great ; rags som mó and móroe ; ni mon nán Cue 
Spdinne, inne almost fell, Averally, it was not 

t that Grainne did not fall. 

Mépallead, s. Diarmuid’s sword, 

mónán, s. mm. much, many, a quantity ; gen. mépdin ; 
mónán ooo thaitib, many of your chiefs; mónán 
burdne, much of a host ; méndn sleaécs, many 
descendants. 

Mépnd, s. “. Morna, a proper name, ancestor of Clanna 
Morna. 

ménuatyle, s. m. great nobles, nobility, Aí. 07 mépuaral, 
a great noble ; gra. -uarait. 

mois, v. a. feel, perceive, know; ním. mécuged. 

muc, 5. / 4 pig; gen. muice, 2. muca, daft. muc. 

muimgin, s. f. confidence, trust, hope; ges. muinipne. 

muincip, s. J, also muincean, a people, family, clan, tribe; 
grr “wipe. 

mulLaó, s. w. top, summit, chief of anything ; gen. “416, ph 
“sige: flop-thulladé, the very top. 
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muna, conj. unless; muna m-beunpad opsordesés amdin 
(buad) sip, unless magic alone could conquer him, 
iiterally, obtain a victory upon him ; muna o-cipesd 
ip an Cailleac 'o'amar, unless he could strike the 
Bag, eee, unless it might come with him to strike 
e hag. 
mós, £ m. a wall, fortification, bulwark, rampart ; gen. 
múin, pf. mance. 
ns, gen. sing. fem. of the art. an, the; and its form mas. and 
jem. for all cases of the pl. 
ni, a contracted form of 10nd, than, sometimes written nb; 
conj. than, either, or; also neg. particle used with = 
mood, not, let not; as nd happ, do not ask; nd, 
contr. form of mA, in his, her, its or their. 
naé, adv. not, that not; naé arb, that there was not; nad 
Léigpean onc, that I will not permit thee ; am thod 
naé b-paicpesd Hndinne é, so that Grainne might not 
see him; na¢ m-bLairreaora aon €408 'oíob, that 
I will not taste one berry of them ; ve big nod 
B-pinl cana ofam, because I have not a frien 
naéap, neg. part. that not, which not (=naé and po); 4 
oubsapcya nacag éurbe Liom, he said that it was not 
fitting for me: introduced in dependent sentences, and 
ts often contracted to ig 
naithoeamail, adj. inimical, hostile, as an enemy. 
néithoib, s. fí prep. case pl. of ndwmoro, an enemy ; Aí, 
ndithoe; spur 140 pin (4 Gert) ina nattho1b apomrpa, 
' and they being my enemies ; for explanation of idiom, 
see glossary-note to calLaine, 
náir, s. /. shame; gen. naipe. 
natha, s. f an enemy, gen. td. ; also ndtharo, gen. nathad, 
pl. ndrsthoe. 
n401, gum. adj. nine, 
ndn (== nac and jo, sign of past tense) a neg. part. and con- 
traction of nace, that not, which not, and ts intro- 
duced in dependent sentences, as nin b-péroip, that it 
was not possible; ndn tuic Spdinne, that Grainne 
did not fall; ndp beag, that it was not little; ndn 
cube, that it was not fitting; nán b'é, that it was 
not he, contracted from nbn bwd é. 
neac, indecl. pron. anyone, an individual, a person; paé 
neac, every person. 
neath, neg. prefix used in composition ; written nerth before 
whose first vowel ts slender. 
' neanc; s. m. strength, power, ability; gen. neipc. 
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sad Nois? adj, strong. mighty; comp, neapcihaspe. 
neith, s. /. poison ; gen. neithe. 
neith, a negulive prefe ; ste neath. 
neitheaglac, adj. fearless, unappalled; comp. nertheaplarge. 
neoin, sf evening ; Boca neoin, evening. 
neul, s. m. a cloud; gen. néil, pl. neuloa. 
ní, neg. adv. not, 5 prefixed to the present and future 
tenses ; wi teacay: have not seen, 
nid, s. m. a thing, matter, an affair; gen. neste, pf. neice. 
asl i adj. iavenomed deadly, iden jer : 
n (=n Jno . part not, used wit t tense 31 
om Bednp aa he did not shave ; níon hy re, he did 
not ask; níon (bud) 1h6, it was not greater; níon 
t-faos, it was not long ; níon riú, there was not 
found; níon b-pérom, it was not possible, 
no, con. or, otherwise ; no Eo, until, 
nór, s. m. 84 manner, a fashion ; gen. ndiz, pl. nóra. 
é, fret. from; conj. since, since that, inasmuch as. 
ógplac or 65Lsoé, s. wm. an attendant, servant, a young man, 
gen. Opliond, pl. itd. and oplaca. 
ofdce, s. /. night; gen. td. pl. ofddeads., 
o10e, s. ms. professor, instructor, teacher; gen. id., pi. 
& goto poe alconoma, a foster aes m 
, adj, mas. gen. of OF, young; á comp. e 
o1 Road, 8. fe herdoa, anit natineny, fnheritaaee 
gen. OIF pesca, pi. id. 
óil, 5. m. gen. of OU, drink, drinking. 
oile, indecl. indef. adj. pron. other, another, any other. 
o1tlead, v. a. perf. pass, was reared, Jp. actrve orl, DOW 
ish, rear, cherish, instruct; ím. o1leathain. 
oileáin, 5. m2. gen and pl. of oriledn, an island; dat. pl. 
oilednard. i 
Oiliolt, s. w. proper name; gen. Qiollsa. Oilsoll Olam 
was father of Cian. 
Oi, cons. for, because, since. 
Sip, 5. mt. gen. of Op, gold, 
ores, s. f delay, delaying, stop, halt. 
Oiyin, 5. mm. proper name. The poet Oisin, son of Fionn 
MacCumhail 


c i 
olc, adj. bad, ill, wicked, vile; comp. níor meara; £0 h-olc, 
Le, Jogrlyr , dá T 12; b 


oLc, s. m. evil, ban: damage; ger. uilc. 

oLLath or ulloth, adj. prepared, ready; comp. oLLaithe. 

olLath, s. m. a learned man, doctor, chief professor of any sci- 
ence, gen. oLLathan, pl. oLLathna, dat. pi. olLathnaid. 
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OLLann, 5. m. a proper name. He was the son of Diapmuro 
and of the daughter of the king of Laighean, and 
shared, with Grainne’s own sons, in the distribution 
by her, of their inheritance on Diarmuid’s death. 

ón, contraction of the prep. Ó, from, and on, the. 

ón, s. m. gold; gen. Sin, 

Opcurhougte, past. part. decorated oy mounted with gold, 

opo0ds s. 7. thumb ; gen. 01100166; pl. of opodpe. 

orm, prep. pron. upon me. 

OPNCs or Opps, prep. pron. on them, 

Optra, prep. pron. emph. form, of owe, upon thee, 

onpuidse.or onpaibre, prep. pron. emph. form of onuid or 
oppiaib, upon ye or you, 

Opfuinn or onpainn, prep. prom. on us, Of us, 

or, . over, above, upon. 

Of, adv. since that, because that; ór = 6 and tr generall; 
oy, as ór veand liom, since I am persuaded, 

bp ee as ce es ee kA 

as gre to adjecté to some nouns by whi. 
become adverbs, as ór Ayo, loudly, publicly. ad 
ór 4 om rin, adv., moreover, besides that, over and 
above, 

or cionn, comp. prep. over, above, in preference to. 

orpail, v. a. img. open ; infin. o’orglad and o’orcutle. 

OrBat, 5. m. proper name; gen. Offa. Opa was the 
son of Oisin. 

ó foin alé, comp. adv. from that time forward, 

péin, s. f, dat.; nom. pion, pain, torment, punishment ; 
gen. péine; pl. pranca. 

Phdonung, S. Mt. poe, name, voc. case; nom. Phopuigy or 
pdopaic, Patrick, 

pionnya, s. m. artifice, skill, wile, cunning ; gra. id. gl- 
eatde; fear pionnya, a fencer. 

a 5. f: pl. of pox, a kiss; gen. poise. 

poll, s. #. a hole, pit; gen. putt, pi. id... 

Prionnys, s. ws. a prince ; id. ; pl. Fionnraroa 

pl 


un fia tae meal; -ne, bow (how 
Alpi, So 98. harm, ge; 1 Ai om, it 
ta aim wil nie I am grieved. a 


pabamaipne, v. neg. and interrog. form past tense Ist pers. 
empkh., we were. 
podasr, v. Ist pers. sing. past, I was ;-ni galar aon ordée 
piiam, I was not one night ever; see frat 
Prcad, v. ms. cond. put for pacpad, would go; imp. ced; 
nd 714640, upon whom it would go. 
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pacpan, reg. v. g. fut, Iwill go; pacpav-ro, emph. fut. I 
myself will go ; im. terd, go. 

pacpavsoiy, trreg. v. nm. cond, they would go. 

pecfainn, trreg. v. w. I might go, Ist pers. sing. cond, of 
ved, go; naé naórainn, that I would not go. 

pacpamsorn, Ist pers. pl. fut. we will go. 

pacpamsorr, free. uv. 8. 18t pers. pl. cond. we would go; ca 
pacpamaoiy, where would we go? 

pad, wre g ac. inf. of imp. abaip, say ; 00 pad Le, to say 

o her. 


74040, v, a. pass. perf. was or were delivered up or given. 
podanc, s. “w. sight; gen. and pl. padoipc, prospect, view. 
€26, £. f. time, also pre; gen. id. and née, pl. néte; poe, 
space of time; pur an Re pin, during that space (of 
time); agur níon fewo O1apmuto vo óun 04 ofom 
if An pee pin, and (the boar) was not able to throw 
bid during that space of time ; Bunú life, life- 
time, pae na cnuithe sin, during the lifetime of that 
worm ; nae, duration, ionann pase paogail, an equal 
duration (length) of life. 
paid, subj. mood of sub. v. was or were; used tn asking, 
denying or demanding, the present tense of which ts 
pul ; ind D-puil, 00 úil, upon whom your wish is; 
_ naé parb, that there was not; go paid, until there 
H was; 'Á paid eacopps, which was between them; 
ma pai’ Oíianmuro, in which Diarmuid was; nán 
re need apoora, that good (prosperity) may not 
at thee. 


10, trreg.v.a. perf, of abain, say; 17 é po ard, it is what 

ii he i ae Cu ray: iy ad pal pet I say; 
another form of the perf. ts oudaine. 

qrdceapn, v. a. pres. pass. is or are told or called; twp. 
active, abaip. ; veiptean is also used as the pres. 

S. 

Nimhe dee. v. ac. or n. perf. arrived, reached ; imp. uh; 
41nig, proceeded ; v0 pdimg Organ agur Orapmuro 
pomps, ‘*Osgar and Diarmuid proceeded onwards.” 

panpaosn, they reached, past tense, 3rd per. pl. of ra, reach. 

pac, s. m. a prince’s seat, a fortress; gen. pote, pl. id. and 
_ fatana. harán take ity 
CA, 5. m. PEM, 0. i ck, prosperity. . 

é or le, . with, to, by, boat; ne n-& éoraid, about 
his feet ; pre n-dp B-coir, by our side, 

ig, irreg. v. a. and n. reach, attain, arrive; tx/in. 00 
Tiaccain or 00 poccain, perf. pdngor or praccar. 
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preaccaipe, s. mm. a steward, a rector, a lawgiver ; from preacr, 
right, law ; gen. id. pl. peaccaipive: see note. 

pleathan, adj. thick, stout, gross; coms. neimhe. 

née, adj. pl. of pérd, prepared, ready; como. id. 

éir, prep. according to, dut generally used in the form of the 
comp. prep. & pen, or 00 fén, after, according to. 

nem for ne mo, with my. 

fleuthpdroce, indec. perf. part. aforesaid, forecited. 

114; Fr. pron. with her, with it; cup Orapmuro upéan 

cupac Eo Gal an cLlordith,—gupn Léis 4 h-nnóinn 
pis Diarmuid gave a victorious cast of the hilt of 

is sword,—so that he dashed out her brains 

with her. 

path, adv. ever, at any time up to the present; also ayiiath 
or & (14th, which see. 

Tian, 4$. m. 8 nil a track, a path; pian fracait, trace of 
a tooth. 

1g, $. m. a king; em. í4£. pl. wigte. 

ais, 89768. U. ac: ai or perf. ‘oie made, did make; i. 
oun or oé4n; 17 aitnio Osthra Hupab é manbsd 
ban nearness 0 signe, I know that it was he, who 
accomplished (‘oo pigne) the murder of your fathers, 

1ÉneAaoa ; ; 

ren oo ae } they did, they made; td. véan. 

mu th oe a. perf. and pers. sing. thou didst make, thou 
idst do, 


Myce, the pl. of pig, a king. 

pote, s. i plight, state, form, condition of pain or afflic- 
tion; gen. jwocca, pi. tá. 

qloga, tndec. adj. royal, kingly, princely ; coma. id. 

tiog-Bpuigne, 5. f gen. of piog-bpurgin, a palace, a royal 
residence ; from ploga and bpurgm. 

qfog-halla, s. fa kingly hall; pf, -allarve or -callaroe. 

fiom, grep. pron. with me; form, liom. 

yi Cate, emnkare: form of YOU, prep. pron., modern Lease, with 

ee 


Mr, prep. from. with him, to him; with it, to it; modern 


fu, prep. pron. with them, unto them; modern Leo. 

To, sign of the past tense; po Labasin dod, Aodh spoke; 
tn the modern language 00 ts used for yo, but in this 
work 00 3s sometimes used for the perf. sign, but more 
Srequently {er the fut. and cond.: intens. part. very. 

pob for no bá, there was; pob Ail proc oul amadé, there 
was a desire with thee to go out, #2, thou didst wish 


to go out. ~ 
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Roc, a man’s name. 
poccain, v. s. f. reaching, arriving, coming to; from oct, 
v. w. arrive at, come to, reach; §0 jroccain Re 
ein Caipngine, until the arriving at or to 
airn 


gire. 

yoga, s. /. a choice, selection, the best; gen. popan; pi. 
pogna ; poga 'oeilbe, choice form; posa an upcaip, 

ss active nds -selected aim. me I é 
oith, : ore; 1Té TOTc, C oith an nEA4045, 

f á $ the boar (Chat) opened before the pane 
é.e., happened to come before the hound so as 
to meet 

floimpe, grep. pron. before her; nómpa, before them. 

foinn, s. fí a division; a part, a share; gen. poinnes gen 
and pl. nonna ; also v. ac. tmp. and injin. to divide. 
to share; poinnrea ofa, fit.enph. I myself will divide, 

fory, gen. of por, SS re which see. 

flotnso, prep. pron. before thee; adv. forward. 

potham, grep. pron. before me; porthe, before him. 

fomps, grep. pron. before them; apur po sluaipeavapn 
pompa, ~~ they went forward, “a 

for, s. w. an isthmus, a promontory, gen. pots or pur; 
id. ; porod foileac, the headkand of the two Sallows, 
quad, adi. red; gen. mas. puatd, ear prard tic Dhadainn, 
the cae of the red son of Bhadhairn ; comp, 
puarde. 
uAacan, wotain, Ss. m. a sally, a sortie, a course, 9 
yi baint haátan esxin, disaster. depredation. 

TUE, srreg. v. ac. perf of Des, bear, give birth to, seize, 
catch hold of, overtake; 00 pug an ceapbac món 
onpcs, the great heat overtook them. 

Tupi, 2nd pers. sing. perf. o feeding, thou didst take. 

NUGoy, Ist gers. sing., bef took; ó pugar liom tu, 
since I took you with me. 

piutbe, s. ws. a hair, a bristle; gen. id. 8. puibeada. 

Sadb, a woman's name, Sadia, gen. Sardb. 

rai, s. / enough, satiety, sufficiency ; gen. phite; acd 4 
fáis vo ripeanns 4ige, there is his sufficiency of a 
chief with him; £.e., his chief is capable of avenging 


ral, s. m., speech, speaking, 

Ath, aay. pleasant, still, calm, tranquil; comp, pAithe. 

pothail, ad, like, such; comp. pathla. 

TAthéovslca, 5. m. gen. of pathéooLad, sweet-sleep; sath 
mild, and coo 0, sleep. 
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T4n, a contr. of anny an, in the. 

roanncaé, adj, rapacious, eager, covetous; comp. panntatpe. 

poogal, s.m. life; gen, paogail, pl. id. and raogatce. 

pooinre, s. 7. freedom, liberty ; gen. id, 

poop, adj. free; comp. aorpe. 

pAn-Léroin, adj. exceeding-strong or mighty; (see Ldrorp). 

r4rath, s. ms, satisfaction, comfort AM ne porard and rérca. 

TApwigte, past part. satiated, satished; sm. Táil, u. & 
satisfy, satiate, suffice. 

pdtac, adj, satiated, full; comp. pAtarg$e. 

Té, fers. pron. he, it; card. num. adj. six, 

yeabac, s. m., a hawk; gen. eabaic, Al. id. 

peacnad, uv 4. infin., of pesca, avoid; a5 peacnsd, pres - 
part. avoiding; agó feaénad, avoiding him, being 
on the alert; an uain nad b-peacard O1anmuto 
An c-ataé agd feacnad, when Diarmui I 
ceived not the giant on the alert, not avoiding 


him. 

pesct, card. num. adj. seven. 

real, s. m. time, awhile ; gen. yeala, pl. id. and realcs. 

reals, s. f a hunt, a chase; pen. peile, pl. pealga; reals 
00 Seunsth, to hunt; pan reals 00 Veunsath not to 
hunt ; se. a, hunt, ae 

AN-ATSS, 5. m., Len. of TeLN-ACAIN, 8 ather, 
ana, ad pl. of re ó bittes, ar greeable; comp 
e. 


BEanban, Lostanwad, $. m., the sour foreigner; Lo¢Lannac. 

a Dane. 

reac, s. m. and f. love, affection; gen. reipc and retype, 
, FESTICS. ; 

rearam, s,m, a standing: gen, peayoa; m4 fearath, in his 

standing (position), s.¢., upright, erect. ' 
Seilbfeapcadc. s. m. a man's name; reilb, possession 
‘ reapcad, erie ee 
reilge, s. f gen. of reals. 
réime, od). Aigo, fem. of yérm, mild; comp 


yein-thid, comp. s. f. of rean-thead, old mead. 

feinne, adj. older fara Al of mean, old; also gen. fem. 

Teippce, adj, worn, consumptive, 

yeoro, s. f a talisman, a jewel, a precious thing. 

feol-cnoinn, s. m. pen. of peol-énann, a mast; reol, a 
sail, and cyann, a tree, 

réun, 5. w. prosperity, success, a magical source of protec. 
tion in battle, a charm; gen. féin. 
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TEsipesd, v. s. wm. a scattering, dispersion. 

THonnpiad, v. s. ms. a dispersion, confusion. 

TEAOIL, v. a. imp. and perf., loose, disarrange, untie, free, 
scatter; 148 Tin ‘00 pool Spatdn an ceangal, 
thereafter Sgathan loosed the binding. i 

TEscilesd, v. $ m. a separating, an untying, a scattering ; 
gen. pEooilce, pl. td. ; from the verb pgoort, disar- 
range, untie. 

THaoilesd, v. a. infin. to scatter, to spread, to enkarge, to 
extend; ionnur Eo m-bad dipean an sonnst vo 
rp4oilesd, so that it was necessary to extend the 
enclosure, 

rpooitre, v. a. imper. emph. of yZoortl ; infin. ppaoilesd. 

TA, Y. a. part, separate; po pap, fer/, parted, separated ; 
infin. TEapad and [eenamrem ;THopavoan, perf. 3rd. 
pers. pl. they parte 

154SC, 5. m. a shade, proteon, shadow; ger. Tic, 
BM. 4; op ESC, comp. prep. on account of; go 
n-oednpnad ré ofoZb41L oeineoil an pEde a rpdice, 
te he did him little injury on account of his 
s 


140, fers. pron. 3rd. pers. pl. they, them; eamh. form yiav- 
pan, they themselves, 


a 
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yiay, adv, backward, behind; also westward. 

rib, pers. pron. ye or you; emph. form ridre, you yourselves. 

rig, s-f a bound, a springe . . 

ris, le he s.f. peace ; gen. site, pi. iota. 

rife, aaj. pl. of nig, fairy; goh rige, fairy shouts, 

yin, a demon. indec. pron. that; ann pin, there; an can 
rin, then, at that time; map pin, so, in that manner. 

yin, v. a. stretch, lengthen, cast; no fin, perf. stretched. 

rinn, ers. pron. pl. we; emph. form, pinnae, we ourselves, 

piooa, s. mm. silk; gen. id. ; adj, silken. 

flor, adv. down, downwards; generally used with a verb of 

tion 


motion. 
otéhin, s. /. peace; gen. plotcdna, 

bain RUA oige of sai s. f- the river Shannon; gen. 

-ainne. 
é, see P=, peace. 

Fea, Ta). peaceful, 

pldin-cpeuécad, adj. unscathed; from TLán, safe; and 
creuccaé wounded. 

pldince, s. / health, soundness; gen. id. 

plithpna and sldbpa, s. m. a chain; gen. id, pl, -purde; 
prep. case, -pordrd. 

rln, s. a challenge, a defiance; as aguy bíob 4 flén rá a 
6-puil ao fodaip, and let it be in defiance of all who 
are by thee (in thy presence); adj. pet sound, 
whole, complete, as'04 m-ba¥ fLán 4 Ceuo bliadain 
00, if his hundred years were complete to him. 

plénwiz, v. a. heal, save, complete, make whole, attain the 
age Of; infin. pldnugad ; po Fay opty fo FonbBain 
Cian pun planus a pets buain, Cian gtew and 
increased till he completed his twenty years. 

plac, s. f, a rod; gen. pluice, dat. pluie, pi. placa. 

pleaéta, «: ps I escendants, posterity; nom. sing. plioce, 

e T AA t oF 

-pleasga, pi. of pleas, s. f. a spear, a lance; gen. pléige. 

plearaid, s. m. prep. case pl., nom. ylror, a seat, a bench, 

pleathain, adj. unruffled, smooth, sleek. 

pléibe gen. of pliab, s. m. a mountain; gl. pléitbee. 

rlge, s. fa way, a road, a pass; gen. id, pl. TUE” e. 

pliocc, s. m. seed, offspring, posterity, family; gen. 

sis pleacca ; ple) i me” 

Be v,. a. tmp. ow, eat, devour; infin. LD ; 

ian cond, would swallow. oe 

pluag, s. m. a host, an army; gen. TLU, pl. pluatéce. 

pluarg, gen. of plusg. 
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ac, dat.of yLac, a rod. 

pao of rag ak 

rmuatn, v. a. and sn. think, meditate, consider; no pmtiain, 
perf. he thought, considered ; txjix, pmuainead. 

Tmuainesd, s. #3. thought, mind ; gen. pmuaince, pl. id. ; 
4, fmusinesad do, uber a thought to him, se. 
he having thought or when he thought. 

T0, indecl. dem. pron. this, this here; adv. here. 

pocaitthe, comp. adj. potable, pleasant to drink: from ro 
easy, and caitme, to consume, 

pocap, s. ms. relief, an obliging deed; gen. rocaip, pl. td. 

foéparve, s. / reinforcements, an army, a troop ; gen. td. pi. 

10e4C4. : 

ceases. a willow, sallow; gen. roils, Tv poilige ; 
also pailleds ; gen. pailledige, pl. pailléoga. 

foin, o {ors since; o foin ale, from that time to thi 

Lup-glan, adj. distinct, audible ; from yolur, bright ; 

ond ¢Lan, clear. 

ron, s. ms. sake, account; ap yon, for the sake of, on 
account of; aif. vo fonra, for thy own sake, emph. 

n 


form of yon. 

' pona, adj, happy, prosperous; comp. td. - 
ronnac, f$. 7. a wall, a castle, a fortress, 
Tonnarg, $. m, gen. of yonnaé; ap bdnp an c-ponnarg, on 
bea adh i as; Ao rob and 6\ca, drinks, 
-6lc4, adj. luscious; from » easy, 4, ari 
Deir 5 ft the dowry of a wife; gen. td. pl. rppésdana, 
Torn, dat. of ypdon, s. fa nose; gen. ppdine, pi. Tpdna. 
Tnocais, aaj. fem. dat. of prota, streamy. 
THU, 5. m. a stream, a rivulet ; gen. pots, pl. td. 
poustd-Leig 4 Spoma, his mailed-clad back; pouard-Lempg 

4 Zualann, his mailed-clad shoulder. 
yuardce, adj, weary, weak, pale; ruardce mab, deadly 


pale, 

rearenesy: s. m. happiness, comfort, peace; gen. -neara, 

“nif. 

yuan, s. m. slumber, rest ; gen. pusin. 

yusitmn, s. a string, a loop. 

Tusr, adv. up, upwards, above; used with a verb of motion, 
as o’feué ré susp, he gazed ba whedon 

pao, adv. yon, yonder, that; as pho bun Foire, there is 
your portion; iu pio, with them there or yonder: 
ann pio an cess, there is the house, that is the 
house yonder: dem. . these, those, them, that; 
140 To, these ; 140 yuo, those. 
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yufde, s. m. a seat, amansion; gen, id. ina furde, in his sit 
ting (position). 
purd, v. mg. imp. sit; settle (as of persons moving from 
place to place); infin. oo furde,vo furóear, serf, Ist 
5. sing, I sat down ; 'oo fulpeaoan, pe 3rd pers. 
pi, they sat; v0 fuigio, pres. tense 37d pers. pl. they 
sit; man furd pido, in which they settled. 
L, adv. before. 
pal, s. f gen. pl. of yhil, an eye. 
ct’ is very often used for poss. pron. 00, thy, before a vowel, as 
v ataipra foro’ actaipps, thine own father, 
cé or Ae sub. & pres. feet a Foois is, rs ae pay 
eit, ims. bí, consued. pres. Droim, perf, Bioesr, fad. 
berdes0, cond. Bberdinn. : 
cabain, eg. tv. a. imd. give, bestow, confer, grant; gres. 
tense beim, perf. CuZar, inf. 00 Cabarpic; also ims. 
bein; pro bá an Flead 04 cabsinc ama, the feast 
was being given out, 4vteral/y, to its giving out. 
cabyiaid, v. a. pres. of Tabaip, give. 
TABATA, S$. wm. Len. of CABRA or Cappsd a disputation, 
pleading, argument. 
spay $. re faint, trance, ecstasy; gen. cdith- 
n : 
céinig or etme, trreg. 0. MN. perf. 3rd pers. sing. came; img. 
be, & / fruit, profit, advantage, gai id 
canbe, s. 7 , profit, advantage, ; gen. id., pl. 
ó caipbesda; ni dedpna Tin carpbe bo, tha did cee 
make profit for him, 2.¢. profited him nothing. 
TAIfg, v. 4. offer, proffer, bid; infin. compspin; Camppesr, 
perf. I offered. 
caipnprin, s. / an offer, a proposal; gen. caipppionna, 
pl. ta. 
care, 447. pl. of CAT, loyal, trusty ; comp. id. 
TAITSE, 5. 4 a treasure, a store ; gen. id. ; & tpuaill cairge, 
its safe-keeping scabbard. i 
calath, s. m. or /f. earth, soil, ground, land, country; gen, 
calthan. 
can, s,m, time; used adverbially, as An Tan, When; an can 
rin, then; on can fo, now. 
caod, s. f. a side; gen caoibe, gi, caoba; vo tao’ aguy 
oon caob oile, upon (one) side and upon the other; 
4 '0-c40b, comp. prep. concerning, with respect to, 
with regard to. 
cacipesé, s. ms. a chieftain, a general; gen. caoipg, pi. 
caoipife; naonban caotreae, nine chieftains, 
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wapard, adj. quick, active; comp. caparde; EO capard, 
quickly, 

CA or TIE, trreg. v. MN. Come; Tap anusp ar on m-dile, 
come down out of the tree; ger. tAngar, ju. tTioc- 
F40, cond. Tiocrpainn, infin. & Teac. 

cay, prep. over, above, across, ae ; cap. Fhiannaid 
€:4míonn, over the Fenians of Ireland; cap defore & 
vowel, as tajip an 4t, across the ford. 

caf\ ceann, adv. moreover; con7. though, although ; come. 

. notwithstanding, despite. 

candy, comp. prep. after ; governs the genitive ; tapi 4 h-aif, 
after her; uan 4 n-aiz, after them, 

ciple, def. verb, it happened, chanced, fell out, came to 
pass, befell; ní cdéplavan na Beara pin v0 bere an 
40n ouine von Fhéinn acc onm ay 4m aon, 
these bonds happened not to be upon any one of the 
Fenians but upon myself alone; oA o-cánLla bath, 
which happened tome; used in the 3rd pers. sing. 
and pl. of perf. indic. and subj, - _ 

Cappaing, % 4. svg. draw, pluck; infin. id., Cappainges- 
Osi, 3rd pers. & perf. they drew; po cappaing 
Spáinne ridtédin eaconna, Grainne drew peace or 

i effected peace agp i them. 

cÁnTA, prep. pron. over them. 

=a 5. m. a house; gen. cige, & cigte; cpe thullad an 
cige, through the top of the house. 

ceact, v. s. m. approach, coming, arrival; gen. cveacca; 
ó €eact Zur an m-bile 061 , from their coming to 
the tree, Uvéerally, from the coming to them to the 
tree; afi ‘0-ceaéc fo mulloc an énuic 01, upon 
the arrival to the top of the hill to it (referring to 
muc), i¢. it having, or when it arrived at the top 
of the hill; v0 teacc, inf of tap or TH, trreg. v. M. 
come; AS teat, pres. part. coming. 

ceacta, 5. m. a messenger, a courier, an ambassador, dele- 
gate, used for ceaccaipe; gen. and pl. id.; also the 
pl. of teacs. 

teat, 5. m. a house. 

ceayeys, 5. ms. teaching, instruction; penx. Teapaiys. 

ceaglaé, s. m. a household, a family ; gen. ceaglaig, pl. “aise, 

Ceathain, s. f. Tara; gen. Teampac, dat. Ceahpaig ; 
Ceathain Luséps, the place called Seal atha na 
Zeamrack, in the parish of Dysart, near Castle Island, 
in the county of Kerry, seems to point out the con- 
tiguity of this place. 
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ceanoaLa, s. m. p. of ceanoal, a fire-brand, 
teanna, 44. pl. of ceann, strong, bold, powerful; coms. 


ceinne. 

cveannca. s. securities, bonds, engagements. 

Ceas, 5. m. heat, warmth; gen. teapa; tear na ceinnesd, 
the heat of the fire. 

cearbac, s. mm. heat, sultriness; gen. cearbarg, 

ch, trreg. 7. n. imp. go; infin, a dul; cérvdid, 2nd pers, 
pl. imp. do ye go. 

ceils, v. a. cast, throw, fling; no teils re, ser. he cast; 
infin. oo talgean or 00 teilginc. 

teine, s. f, a fire; gen. cemnead, 2í. Teince. 

ceinesd, gen. of cerne, fire. 

ceinZeomad, v. #. would go; a cond. form of the verb céró, go, 

cert, v. 2. imp. flee, escape; infin. cerbesd and tceiteath ; 
fio Ceiteavan tLe, fer 3rd pers. pl. they all fled. 

teona, 5. m. and f. a border, a boundary; gen. veoyann, 
pf. Ceopanna, 

uí, s. principally used with the prep. ary, in the sense of about, 
to, as ap tí 00 bert, about to be; an Cí 4 thapbts, 
about to kill him, Avera/ly, on the design or intention 
of his killing. a. af 

TAH sio, pres. tense 3rd pers. pl. they go, of irreg. v. AM. Cérd; 
properly c&d10 or Té10; & F-ceann Haca socaip 
ciagato, they lead to (a ¢-ceann) every advantage. 

TIP, 7. 8, SE TAF. 

tipesd, cond, of tig, might come, 

wigeasins, s. wt. a lord, proprietor, chief ruler; gen. id., gl 
-A1$8e, gen. pl. TIZeapnad. 

timcioll, s. circuit, compass, ambit; a 0-ciméroll Ola 
muv4, around Diarmuid ; coms. grep. about, around; 
timéiolL an caoptainn, about the quicken tree; 
ina camcrolt, around her or it; ind timdioll, around 
him ov it; ao Ciméóíoll, about thee; ina timcsoll 
méin, about himself, 

tinneapnad, 447. stout, strong; 2. tinnearpnaca ; coms. 
ap ea oie 

tintide, adj. hery. 

ciobpd, thou wouldst give; 2nd. pers. sing. cond. from 
cabain, give; DéanFá, the and. pers. sing. cond. as 
formed from bern. 

ciobped, cond. would give; another form is béappad ; the 
Sirst is formed from cabaiyp, the second from den; 
nac 0-ciobyod re that he would not give ; 50 0-c10 
siainn, that I would give. 

18 - 
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cioblacad, v. a. infin. of ciodlac, bestow, present. 
ciodloicesd. 2.5. mt. a gilt; gen. clodlaicte, gi. id. 
tiomain, va. bequeath, bestow; infin, td. pro Tiomain 
perf. bestowed, 
ciompused, s. ws. a collection, a congregation ; gen. tiom- 
Tuiste. 
uíonól, s. w. a gathering; cen. ciondil and riondlea, fl. id. 
cip, s. /. a country, a land, a nation; gen. cine, pl. TiONTo ; 
mac cine, a wolf, son of the (wild) country; Tin 
Taipngipe, the Land of Promise. 
ciubop, | will give; 1st. pers. sing. Sut. of tabarp, give; 
béanpav, fut. from bé L will give; ni ciubasp, I 
will not give. 
cLaéitnith, s. f£ weakening venom or benumbing poison; 
from tlait, adj. weak, languid, and nim, poison. 
clécuig, v. a. reduce, weaken; pro tlécuig, reduced or 
weakened in strength. 
coban, s. m. a well; gen. cobain, ph id. and torb- 
peace. 
coéail, v, a. dig, scoop, root; no todéail rf, he dug. 
CÓS, 2. a. raise, lilt-up, build; cae có baile Cóghar, pres. 
_ ist, raises; 00 Cépbavan an Fhiann góin thon rán 
p-cluitée pin; the Fenii raised a great shout at that 
ame; cégaid, perf. raised ; C6516 re Ldn 4 bá ba 
eir von tuige, he brought with him (í.e. carn 
away) the full of his palms of the water. 
cordim, s. guise, plizht; pan coiéim yin, under that guise. 
toisere, 5. emph. of tors, fondness. 
coincim, s. heaviness, stupor; po cuit re 4 Toipcim susin, 
he fell into a stupor (of slumber). 
tors, s. /. expedition, work, cause. 
conn, s. f a wave; gen. Tuinne, dat, Tuinn, pl. TonNnd. 
coped, 5. m. fruit, feuratively virtue; 00 Copad mo paca, 
by virtue of my prowess; gen. copard; Aí. Torpice. 
Tosic, 5. m. a boar; gen. Tuipc, Pá id. 
coppad, ad7. pregnant, fruitful. 
coippceasr, s. f conception, pregnancy, fruit; gen. “T4. 
Ta, udu. to wit, videlicet, likewise, also, 
opat, s. me. time; gen. opdta ; generally used adverbially, as 
an cnác pin, then. 
cpdtnéna, s. m. evening; gen. id. pl. tpdcénarde; uim 
. €pdtndna, at eventime. 
cpé, prep. through, by, at ; cné n-a Copp, through his body ; 
sf becomes ther, before a word beginning with a vowel, 
as tpér an unLaDnao rin, through that speech, 
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cheap, sum.adj, three; an chear uan, the third time; an 
crear coop, the third berry; an cnear feacc, the 

é 5 bandon: desert, forsake ; 1s fin 

cpéig, v. a. abandon, desert, ; ín éirean. 

chái ii eas, $. mm. a mighty champion or soldien 

theire, adj. trreg. comp. degree of Ldroip, strong ; comp, 
also Lésope. 

cheun, adj. mighty, strong, brave, powerful ; com. cnéine, 

cheunLaoó, s. m. a brave hero; gen. -LAo1ó, 

cyl, adj. three; tp caopa Oiob, three berries of them; 
chí co ofob, three Fear of sae 

1a, Se ee ons or things; adj. as tris 

ae eaclaé, tires attendants: : : liú) 

tI 146; s. m. a lord, a chief. 

tic, adj. quick, nimble, dexterous; coma. tyce. 

cyfiota, prep. pron. under them, through them. 

TNs cetro, $. acantred ; gen. id. pl. cpiucarde cetro. 

chom, adj. heavy, weighty, grave, serious; comg. 
cpltnme. 

thom, s. m. and f.a charge, a burden, blame, rebuke ; gen, © 
cium and cpuime ; ní map pom a veipim Ie 
it is not as a rebuke I say that; gan vo bert ag 
oeunah tptim A18, not to be rebuking him ( 
hate on ae i 

om-£oinéeaT s./. heavy pregnancy. 

choth-Éánta ised shouts from thom, adj. heavy, and 

H4pca, a shout, 

cpom-Loirgne, s. heavy vibrations. 

TUdgZ, mir /ec. woe, alas ! 

opuailt, s. 4 a sheath, a scabbard ; gen, “Le, -Leaóa, 

Tpuim, see Chom, 5. 7. a Charge. 

wime, 5. /. gen. of Tom. 

» pers. pron. 2nd. pers. thou; c& Féin, thou thyself: €48, 
ace. case, and form of nom. used with pass. verbs and 
with the assertive verb iy. | 

cuaipceanc, s. w. the north ; gen. -ceinc. 

cuaparoal, $. m. wages, hire ; gen. aA pl. td. 
cuspuppabail, s. / a report, a rumour; gen. cuapuppable. 
TUATA, £. mt. gen. Of Tut, a tribe, a people. 

tug, irreg.u. a. perf. gave; imp. ca an OF pant 

cus, v. a and n. know, understand, think; infin. & 


twin. 

ah ioe v, a. and n. of Cars. 

curlle or cuillead. s. m. more, addition, remnant, a 
ally, 
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cuillioth, o. s. merit, earning, desert; if. to deserve, 
tuilliy, and. gers. sing. perf. you have deserved; tmp. 
cull, deserve, earn, merit; no CuiLlesy-ya, I have 
deserved ; níon Guillirre, you have not deserved. 
cuinn, 5. /. dat, of conn, a wave. | 
earcnn m., gen. of cupeann, a spark of fire, a flash of 
ightnin 


£ 8: 
chipling, v. s. descend, come down ; $n/w. id, ag ciipling, 
pres. part. descending. 
ciuippead, adj. tired, weary, mournful, woful. 
cuippeathail, adj. mournful, woful, sorrowful; also tired, 
same as cases. 
cary, s. f dat. of car, a beginning; gen. chipe; 6 chip bo 
‘oeipiead, from beginning to end, 
cuit, v nm. fall; savin. cuicim, Cwicro, pres, Lense, 3rd. pers. 
. they ; Cuicpead, cond. would fall ; ag cuirim, 
, Ing; Annyin An wsaip vo arug on Cnuth an 
ceac Ab cuirim uippe, then when the worm percei 
the house falling upon it. 
cwcpesy, sus. hist. shail fall, 
cuicim, vs. / 4 fall, a falling ; ges. cucime, ap 0-CuITIM, 
upon the fall. 
culéa, s. /f. gen. and gl. of cul, a hill, a hillock, knoll, a 
mound; v’ionnpaigid no culéa, to the hillock; 4 
b-pagbAil na culéa Of, upon the leaving of the 
to.it, £. when it was leaving the tulach, — 
cuir iná dh Té 8: m. 4 journey, voyage, pilgrimage; gen. 
. Cunu4f. 
uACUAR, £- 7f- the top, summit, upper part of anything; gen. 
 aaécaipn, psd 
usibre, prep. pron. emph. form of 4340, from ye. 
uard, 272. pron. from him. | : 
uA1SneAT; f. ms. SeCTeCY, privacy ; gen, uaipniy. 
uaimh, s. / a grave, cave, den, cavern, grotto; gen. uaithe 
and uaths, of, wath. 
tuaim, prep. pron. Irom me. 
uainne, pres. pron. from us, 
uaip, sf. ime, hour; ges. uate. 
uatple, 5. m. gen. and pl. oe uaral, money: nobleman, 


gentleman; vo péip 4 n-uairle, g to their 
nobility. 

uatha, s. m. gen. of uaith, a grave, cave, Cen, a cavern ; gen. 
also uaime. 


uathan, s. / dread, awe, dismay; gen. vathain. 
uait, prep. pron. from thee; wait péin, from thyself, 
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ualaé, s. w. a burden, load, heavy charge, obligation. 

usral, adj. noble, high-born ; comp. uasyle; 4. 

uate, prep. pron. from them, 

uathéy, s. m. horror, terror; gen. uacbdir. 

uatbsrac, adj. horrible, terrible ; coms. uatbdratge. 

to, indef, demons. pron. that, there, yonder. 

tí gen. sing. and pl. of O or tia, a descendant of a tribe; a 
thic Uí Owbne, O son of O’Duibhne. 

vim, prep. prom. around him or it, upon him or it, 

Gift, 5. ms. gen. of Gp, mould, : 

Gipgers, s. ae of tipgéog, a high branch, or bough ; 

1 e. 

dighenme. is it gen, of Giptheipnese, great or exceeding 
courage; from Gin, great, and meipneac, courage. 

uinhhe, prep. prom, upon her, upon it. 

tippere, prep. pron. emph. of me. 

wipe, s. m. water; grr. ta. 

tile, indef. adj. all; go h-uile, all, entirely. 

uldé-fova, comp. adj. long-bearded. 

ULLar1d, 5. m. Ulster; gen. Ullad. 

uLllLath, adj, Cais ready; comp. ullaitne. 

tillesé, adj. belonging to Ulster, Ultonian, 

Gp an intens. prefix., written hip, before words whose first 
vowel ts slender. 

upicap, s. m.a cast, a throw, a shot, a fling; pen. upcaty ; 
also upcupi, gen. “uin. 

únlabna, v. 5. speeching, speech, 

únlannai), s. dat, pl. of únlann, a staff; gen. úntainn, pf 
id., Gplann pleaga, the staff of a spear. 

Gylurde, s. a skirmish, a conflict, a blow. 

uratoe, adj, comp. degree of yupury or IT; easy. 
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APPENDIX? 


Misean mean asst 


BEPORT FOR 1880. 


Tux following Report was read by the Secretary 
of Council, and ndopted at the meeting held on 
Tuesday, 1st March, 1881. 


Tz Council beg to submit their Report for the 
year 1880-1881, and have much pleasure in being 
able to state that the 7 ovement for the preserva- 
tion of the Irish language continues to advance 
steadily. In reporting progress, during the past 
year, it is almost unnecessary to remark that many 
things have occurred calculated to divert the at- 
tention of the Irish people from the cultivation of 
their language. e public interest has been 
much engaged with matters of great national and 
pressing importance. Indeed, so great have been 
the issues, and so absorbing the questions agi- 
tating the Irish people, that the time for carrying 
on such a movement may appear somewhat in- 
opportune. However, be that as it may, the 
Council are glad to state that the progress made 
during their term of office can compare favourably 
with the previous years, the number of communi- 
cations received by the Society being considerably 
in excess of that for the year 1879. 

The Council have great pleasure in announcing 
that the Irish language has been placed on the 
programme of the new Royal University of Ire- 
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lund, and herewith append the memorial sent by 
them to the senate of that body, with their reply. 
The Society had already, by its labours, secured 
for the language a position on the programme of 
the Commissioners of National Education, and 
also on that of the Commissioners of Intermediate 
Education, and it is therefore a matter of congra- 
tulation that, owing to the action of this Society, 
the Irish language now holds a prominent place 
on the curricula of the three great systems of 
State Education in this country, namely, Primary, 
Intermediate, and University. And when the 
drawbacks which impede the teaching of Irish in 
the Primary Schools shall have been removed, 
there is every reason to expect that these schools 
will be the great means of preserving the language 
in the future, as they are deemed to have been 
the principal cause of its decline and decay in the 
ast. 


2 The Council, having learned that the quarterly 
fee of two shillings exacted by the Board of 
National Education from pupils studying Irish 
had the effect of preventing large numbers of 
students from availing themselves of the conces- 
sions lately granted by the Board, forwarded to 
that body a numerously signed memorial on the 
subject. Amongst the signatories were a large 
number of Catholic and Protestant bishops. A 
letter, in answer to this memorial, was received 
from the Secretary to the Commissioners, stating 
that they were precluded by express regulations 
of the Treasury in reference to special extra 
branches from acceding to the Society’s request: 
The unfavourable tenor of this reply, and the 
receipt of a large number of letters from all parts 
of the country, especially from clergymen and 
echoolmasters, complaining of the regulations con- 
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cerning the teaching of Irish in the National 
Schools, made it necessary to draw up and forward 
to all the Irish Members of Parliament a circular, 
requesting them to use their influence with the 
Government to have the two shilling fee abolished, 
and to permit children of the second class and 
apres to be examined for results’ fees in 
rish. 

Mr. T. Sexton, M.P., one of the members of 
our Council, who brought the subject before the 
House of Commons last August, wrote asfollows:— 
‘‘The Council, I have no doubt, will be interested 
to learn that yesterday I had a conference of con- 
siderable length with the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land on the subject of the extra fee imposed by 
the Treasury regulation on the teaching of the 
Irish language in the Irish National Schools. I 
submitted to Mr. Forster the outlines of the case 
upon which I ask that the restrictive regulation 
shall be cancelled. He declared that he could not 
give any pledge at the present moment, or until 
he could ind time to examine all the bearings of 
the subject; but my firm impression is that he 
will consider it in a quite unprejudiced manner, 
and that he will decide upon it according to what 
may appear to him to be the public interest. 
Thus the Council may be assured that the ques- 
tion of extra fee isin a fair way to be equitably 
settled.” 

Thus stands the question at the present time 
It is much to be wished that Mr. Forster may soon 
be able to find time to examine the matter. The 
Council will watch the action of the Chief Secre- 
tary with the deepest interest and anxiety. They 
are very hopeful that the result of the Ohief 
Secretary’s attention to the matter, having regard 
to Irish public opinion and the importance ana 
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consideration justly due toa language still spoken 
in this country by about one million of people, 
will be to abolish the vexatious disabilities which 
are imposed on the teaching of Irish, and thereby 
secure perfect freedom for teaching it in the Irish 
National Schools. 

Of all the drawbacks to the study of the Irish 
language, and they are many, the Council believe 
this to be the greatest, and they are confirmed in 
their belief from the correspondence they have 
received, and the strong expression of opinion 
conveyed therein, as also from the fact that the 
Irish Teachers’ Associations have more than once 
at their local meetings and their Annual Congress 
in Dublin unanimously passed resolutions in 
favour of the abolition of these restrictions. 

The Council will, therefore, aided by intelligent 

ublic opinion, strenuously endeavour to effect 

e accomplishment of this object, deeming it of 
arb pha importance for the preservation of the 


language. 

With the exception of the restrictions connected 
with the study and teaching of Irish on the pro- 
gramme of the National Board, the movement for 
the ered of the language has satisfactorily pro- 


sed. 
ortho Council received, from time to time, in- 
teresting accounts of the formation of classes and 
associations at home and abroad. In America the 
study of the Irish language is being pursued with 
the greatest enthusiasm and success. We learn 
from the reports of the Irish classes and associa- 
tions that American, German, and Hebrew young 
men sit side by side with Irish youths learning 
the Irish language for the sake of its literary ad- 
vantages. ish-American newspapers devote 
their columns to the publishing of literature 
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in the Irish character, and the New York Society 
for the Preservation of the Irish Language has 
recently brought out a new and handsome cheap 
edition of Dr. MacHale’s translation of “ Moore’s 
Melodies.” 

In Germany the number of students taking an 
interest in Irish is fast increasing. Dr. Ernst 
Windisch, of the University of Leipzig, some 
short time ago brought out an Irish Grammar for 
German students, and has followed it up witha 
publication consisting of Irish texts for advanced 
students. 

Dr. Zimmer, who presided at some of the 

‘Council meetings of the Society last summer, and 
was engaged in publishing some interesting Irish 
glosses, still continues his Irish class in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Heisnow occupied in bringing 
out a new edition of Zeuss’ ‘“Grammatica 
Celtica.” 

In Australia, too, a branch of the Society has 
been formed. L. Kenyon, Esq., Secretary of the 
St. Patrick’s Victorian Association for the Pre- 
servation and Extension of the Irish Language, 
hag written to the Council requesting to have the 
Society affiliated. This is the first association 
established in Australia. At its inauguration in 
Melbourne the opening address was delivered by 
the President, Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, Bart., to a 
distinguished body of members of the association 
and colonists. A young gentleman, who possesses 
an extensive knowledge of the spoken and written 
language, has lately proceeded to Melbourne, 
taking with him a ares supply of our books, and 
will give his valuable assistance in organising 
classes. 

It is satisfactory to learn that, owing to the 
action of the O’Curry Exhibition Committee, an 
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exhibition of £20 is offered for competition in the 
Catholic University of Ireland, and for junior 
students three prizes of £5, £3, and £2, according 
to the relative merits of the candidates. 

It is also worthy of notice that her Grace the 
Duchess of Marlborough issued her farewell ad- 
dress to the Irish people in the Irish language; 
that newspapers written in Spanish at the foot of 
the Andes contain advertisements in the Irish 
language, and that Professor Hart, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and Professor Dall’ Orts, of 
the University of Genoa, take great interest in 
our movement, and are engaged in the study of 
the Irish language. 

Reports were received from secretaries of the 
following classes and associations, some of them 
of a more or less interesting character :—John 
Oarton, Esq., Secretary of the Termonfeckin 
Association; A. O’Grady, Esq., Ballaghaderin; 
Rev. P. A. O'Connell, Miltown Association, county 
Kerry; Rev. W. 8. Donegan, Harold’s-cross; 
Rev. Father M‘Ternan, Killasnet, Sligo; John 
Kelly, Esq., Pollockshaw Association, Scotland ; 
John Lynch, Esg., Cahir; Patrick H. Looney, 
Eeq., Nile-street, Cork; Daniel Coghlan, Esq., 
Brompton, London; John Burke, Esq., Bagnals- 
town, county Carlow; John Fleming, Esq., Rath- 

rmuck, Carrick-on-Suir; Eugene M‘Carthy, 

tsq., Dunmanway Association; W. Keating, 
Esq., Bennett's Church; M. A. Colbert, Esq., 
Kanturk; John O'Connor, Esq., Ballinacartin; 
P. Cawley, Esq., Letterfrack; J. D. Cassidy, Esq., 
Cloghaneely Gaelic Association, county Donegal ; 
Patrick Fahy, Esq., St. Patrick’s, Holywood, 
Belfast; John O'Keeffe, Esq., Kilmallock; 
Cornelius O’Herlihy, Esq., Berrings, Inniscarra ; 
Robert Gould, Esq., Liverpool, &c. &c. 
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Classes were established by the Christian 
Brothers at St. Laurence O’Toole’s and Synge- 
street Schools. Rev. J. T. Murphy, Rockwell 
College, Cahir, informed the Council that that 
institution sent up fourteen candidates for exami- 
nation in the Celtic programme of the Commis- 
sioners of Intermediate Education, all of whom 
passed with merit. 

Almost all the National School teachers having 
Irish classes complain loudly of the regulations of 
the National Board, and of the high standard of 
qualification necessary to obtain a certificate, 
saying that they will be reluctantly compelled to 
give up teaching Irish altogether unless these 
regulations be considerably modified. 

The financial state of the Society continues 
satisfactory. The balance-sheet, giving a state- 
ment of the Society’s accounts for the year ending 
the 3lst December, 1880, exhibits a balance in 
the Society’s favour of £94 138. 44d. 

The number of publications disposed of by the 
Society during the year was as follows :—Of the 
“First Irish Book,” 1,716 copies were sold, making 
& total issue of 32,787 copies. 

Of the “‘ Second Irish Book,” 897 copies, making 
a total issue of 14,972. 

Of the “Third Irish Book,” 598, making a total 
issue of 3,101. 

Of the Copy-books, 507, making a total of 
4,115. 

The Society published the “ First Irish Book” 
in 1877, the “Second Irish Book” in 1878, the 
“Third Irish Book” in 1879. ‘The ‘ Pursuit of 
Diarmuid and Grainne,” Part I., was issued by 
the Society in May, 1880, and the number of 
copies sold between that date and the 3lst De- 
cember last was 555. This volume of over 200 
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pages, consisting of text, translation, notes, and 
glossary, and forming the first of a series of 
“Gaelic Reading Books,” was sold for one shilling, 
and is the cheapest Irish book yet printed. In 
the preface it was announced that the remaining 
sabes of the work would be published, and the 
ouncil are glad to be able to state that they have 
completed that work, and that they will be able in 
a few weeks to issue another volume larger than 
that published about the same time last year. 
Whilst admirably adapted as a text-book for 
students and for philological purposes, it affords, in 
the translation and notes which accompany it, an 
spportunity of becoming acquainted with the best 
prose tale now extant of the Ossianic literature. 

The number of books sold by the Society during 
the year was 4,278, making a total issue of 
55,530 copies, exclusive of pamphlets. 

The complaint of the want of books will soon 
no longer be heard, seeing the number of reprints 
in a cheap and handy form which are being issued 
by publishers and others. 

A circular was prepared and forwarded to such 
members of the Society as live in large towns or 
their vicinity, inquiring whether the Society’s 
books were on sale there, and if not, requesting 
them to forward the names of suitable agents. 

A new pamphlet containing the Report for 1879, 
by-laws and officers, &c., for 1880-1881, was 
printed and circulated. 

It has been decided by the Council that the 
Society should act as a medium between those 
requiring instruction in Irish and persons willing 
and competent to teach Irish. 

The election of the Council and officers for 
1880-81 was carried out in accordance with By- 
laws II, ITI. 
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In consequence of the death of the late Presi- 
dent of the Society, Lord Francis N. Conyngham, 
the Council, in accordance with By-law IV., 
elected The O’Conor Don to the vacant office; 
and, as the place of Vice-President became vacant 
thereby, they elected Lieutenant-General Smythe 
as Vice-President. 

It is very desirable that something should be 
done to restore the Irish Professorships in the 
Queen’s Colleges, especially as they are about to 
become feeders to the new University. Itis to 
be regretted that the Irish chairs, which were 
established with so much difficulty, should have 
been allowed to lapse. 

Finally, the Council beg earnestly to urge upon 
Irishmen the duty and necessity of organising 
associations for the cultivation of their native 
language in their respective districts, and, for the 
sake of union, to have them affiliated with the 
Central Society. Such action will ensure that the 

resent movement for the preservation of our 

anguage shall not be a mere temporary effort, 
but one stamped with the impress of true intellec- 
tual and national progress, and thus secure from 
lethargy or reaction. 


The following is the Memorial presented by the 
pac to the Senate of the Royal University of 
eland :— 


To rae SENATE OF THE Royat UNIVERSITY 
or [RELAND. 
The Memorial of the Council of the Society for 
the Preservation of the Irish Language 
Suewern that the University of Dublin, and 
the Catholic University and other Universities, 
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both of Great Britain and the Continent of Europa 
have Chairs of Celtic Language and Literature. 

That the Irish language is now taught in many 
of the Colleges and Schools of Ireland. 

That it has a place on the programme of the 
National Board and of the Commissioners of Inter- 
mediate Education. 

That, independent of the educational utility of 

the study of the Irish language, its scientific value 
has long been recognised by savants in various 
countries, to whose zeal in its cultivation the com- 
parative philology of the Indo-European languages 
owes much of its present state of advancement. 
' That, further, few countries in Europe equal 
Ireland in the possession of such an abundant 
store of ancient literature, containing materials 
not only intrinsically interesting in themselves, 
but capable of contributing importantly to the 
new study of comparative mythology, and of illus- 
trating the primitive modes of thought, and the 
common tradition of the Aryan family of man- 
kind; and that a knowledge of the language in 
question is indispensable to the utilisation of those 
valuable materials. 

That the consideration of the above-mentioned 
facts induces your memorialists to submit that, in 
placing the Irish language on the curriculum of 
the Royal University of Ireland, the Senate would 
be but according it a position corresponding to its 
acknowledged value, and suited to the dignity of 
an ancient and still living language. 


The following letter was received from the 
Secretaries to the Senate :— 


‘Tue Royat University or [RELAND OFFIcEs, 
“THE CAsTLE, Dustin, 
“ 22nd February, 1881. 


“Sm,—Referring to our letter of the 28th 
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October, we beg to inform you that the Memorial 
from the Council of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Irish Language, which was thereby 
acknowledged, has been carefully regarded by the 
Committee, and we trust that the curriculum 
which is about to be laid before Her Majesty for 
approval will be found, when published, to meet 
e wishes of your Society. 


“We are, sir, 
“Yours obediently, 


“J. €. MEREDITH, ' 
“ D. B. DUNNE, ) Secretaries. 


“J.J. MacSweeney, Esq., 
“9 Kildare-street,” 


BY-LAWS, 
MADE IN PURSUANCE OF RULE Y. OF THE 
SOCIETY. 


I. 
Couscr—How Consrirvrep. 


Tae Council of the Society shall be constituted 
as follows :—Thirty Members shall be elected by 
ballot; these at their first meeting shall co-opt 
fifteen others, and the Council thus formed sh 
have power to add ten more to their number within 
their year of office, not more than three Members, 
of whose names notices shall have been previously 
given, to be elected at any one meeting. 


II. 
Execrion or COUNCIL ÁNNUAL—MÍopg or Extctton. 


The annual election of the Council shall be by 
ballot. Balloting-papers and the other necessary 
forms shall be sent to all Members of the Society 
resident in Great Britain and Ireland not later 
than the 7th of March; said papers to be returned 
to the Society not later than noon on the 17th day 
of the same month. 


HI. 
A Hovsz List To BE SENT OUT. 


That along with the balloting-papers there shall 
be sent to the Members of the Socicty a house list 
of names of Members recommended by the Council 
for election to the offices of President and Vice- 
President, and to twenty seats on the Council; 
and that this list be drawn up at a meeting of the 
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Council convened for that purpose, of which due 
notice shall be given by the Secretary. 


IV. 
Vacancies on Councir—Orrice Horprrs. 

The Council shall have power to fill up any 
vacancy that may occur in the Council of officers 
previous to the Annual Election; but the Mem- 

ers so elected shall hold the office so long only 
as it would have been held by the vacating Mem- 
ber if no vacancy had occurred. 


V. 
How. Mexusers—Tuere NUMBER. 

That the Council shall have power to elect not 
more than ten persons in any year to be Honorary 
Members of the Society and of the Council; the 
ground of such election to be eminent character 
and known sympathy with the objects of the 
Society. - 


MEETINGS oF THE CouNCcIL. 

The Council of the Society for the Preservation 
of the Irish Language shall meet not less fre- 
quently than once a month. More frequent meet- 
ings may be held if they be deemed desirable by 
the Council. The day, hour, and place of meeting 
shall not at any time be altered by a vote of the 
Council, unless notice to effect such change shall 
have been given in the usual way. 


VII. 
SrrecraL Mretines or THE Councit. 


Special meetings of the Council may be sum- 
moned at any time by the Secretary, on the 
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requisition of five members; the summons to con- 
tain a notification of the business for which the 
meeting has been called. 


VIII. 
Mrxovres or Councit To se Kept, 


That minutes be kept of the meetings of the 
Council, and that the minutes of each meeting be 
read as the first business of the next ensuing 
meeting of the Council. 


IX. 
Notices or Morton. 


No motion unconnected with the business of the 
meeting, and of which notice has not been given, 
can be passed at any meeting of the Council, if it 
be objected to by any of the Members present. 


x. 
Morrow RELATIXG TO EXPENDITURE. 


No motion involving a new expenditure of five 
pounds or upwards from the funds of the Society 
shall be passed at uny meeting of the Council, 
unless notice of the same has been given in the 
manner hereinafter provided by these Rules. 


XI. 


Notices or Morton. 


Notices of motion may be handed in at any 
ordinary meeting of the Council, and notification 
of the same shall be sent by the Secretary to all 
Members of Council residing within ten miles of 
Dublin at least two days before the date of the 
meeting at which they are to be considered. Five 
Members of the Council shall form a quorum. 
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XII. 
Sun-ComMItrees. 

That the Council be subdivided into such Sub- 
Committees as may be desirable, and may associate 
Ordinary Members on any such Sub-Committee. 
Three Members of such Sub-Committee to form a 


quorum. 
XIII. 


Mempers ENTITLED TO ELECT AND TO BE ÉLECTED. 

No Member whose subscription íor the year 
ending on the previous 3lst December is unpaid 
shall be entitled to receive a ballot-paper or be 
eligible for election to the Council. - 


XIV. 
Mexsers Two YeEars IN ÁRREAR LraBrE TO BE 
REMOVED. 

Any Member of the Society whose subscription 
is more than two years in arrear, and who has 
twice been applied to for the amount, shall be 
liable to have his name removed from the list of 
the Society by a vote of the Council. 


XV. 


Memsers PAYTNG IN Nov. AND DEO. TO BE consI- 
DERED AS PAYING FOR THE FOLLOWING YEAR. 
Subscriptions become due on the Ist of January 
in each year; but the subscriptions of Members 
who join the Society during the months of Novem- 
ber and December shall be regarded as paying to 
the end of the following year. 


AVI. 
Susscriprions— THEIR ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
Money received for the purposes of the Socicty 
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shall be acknowledged without undue delay; an- 
nouncements of the same shall be made at the 
meeting of the Council next following its receipt, 
and a record thereof entered in the books of the 
Society. 
XVII. 
PayMENT oF ACCOUNTS. 

Bills presented for payment shall be brought 
before the Council by the Secretary, and if up- 
proved of, shall be initialled by the Chairman, and 
passed to the Treasurers of the Society for pay- 
ment. | 


XVIII. 
Socrery’s Accounts To BE Auprrep HALF- VY EABLY. 


The Council shall have the accounts of the 
Society audited half-yearly. Copies of the balance- 
sheet shall be obtainable by Members of Council 
and of the Society on making application for them 


PROGRAMME OF EXAMINATION 
IN THE IRISH LANGUAGE 


FOR 
Pupils of 5th and 6th Classes in National Schools. 


Frrst YEag, (a.)—-Grammar to the end of the 
: regular verb, with the verbs sa 
and tá. 

(3.)—Twenty pages of an Irish 
Phrase Book ; or the phrases in 
the First and Second Irish 
Books published by the Society 
forthe Preservation of the Irish 

Language. 


1g! 
SeconD YEAR. (@.)—Giammar to the end of 


Syntax. 

(6.)—Twenty additional pages of 
a Phrase Book; or an equi- 
valent in prose or poetry to 
ay Story of Oisin in Tir na 
n-óg. 

(e. )— Translation of the Second 
Book of Lessons into Irish. 

Tarp Year. (a.)—A more critical knowledge 
of Grammar. 

(b.)\—The Story of Déirdre (omit- 
ting the poetry), or the 
Children of Lir; or some 
equivalent book. 

(c.)—Translation of the Third 
Book of Lessons into Irish. 
A short letter or essay in 


Pupils who have made the necessary 100 days’ 
attendances, and who have been regularly enrolled 
in the 5th or 6th Class, may be examined for Re- 
sults Fees in Irish. A fee of 10s. will be allowed 
for each pupil who passes in the foregoing pro- 

amme, on the usual conditions laid down for 

minations in Extra Subjects. 
By Order, 
Wx. H. NewEtt, See 
Joun E. SHERIDAN, oo 
Education Office, Dublin, 
October, 1878. 
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ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


Programme for Examinations for Celtic, 1881. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
Ce.tic*—Pass. 
1. Irish Grammar. 
2, Twoshort easy works, or portions of two works, 
The books for the present are:— 
Cnnala miogatca Eineann,f 1592 to 1598, in- 
clusive. 
Two short poems by Cucoigrich O’Clery, 
given in O’Curry’s MSS. Materials of Irish 
istory, pp. 562-569. 
3. Translations of easy sentences into Irish. 
Honours. 
In addition to the Pass Course :— 
1. Annala mogacca Cipeann, 1598-1608 inclu- 
give. 
Orde Clomne Lip.t 
2. More advanced questions in Grammar. 
3. Longer passages for translation into Irish. 
4. History of Ireland during the reign of 
Elizabeth. 


FIRST UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION. 


Ce1riic—Pass. 
1. Translation from two works. 
The Books for the present are :— 
Orde Cloinne Tuinend.t 
Teazare Plata, by Tady MacBrodin. 

2. Questions on Grammars and Idioms. 

3. Translation of a piece of English prose into 
Trish. 

* Candidates presenting Celtic must give notice to the 
Sevretaries at least Zihree Calendar Months before the date 
fixed for the Bxaminatien. 

t dso, Dublin, 1851, Br John O'Donovan, 


$ Tae Atlantis, volo iv in 115, &e, 
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Cettic.—Llonoctss. 

In addiion to the Pass Course :— 

1. Ceabap bpeatned,* together with the Ouan 
Cipeannaé, and Ouan Ctbanaé. 

2. More advanced questions on Grammar and 
Idioms. 

8. Early History of Ireland, to commencement 
of the Incursions of the Northmen. 


GECOND UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION FOR CANDIDATES 
PROCEEDING TO THE B.A. DEGREE. 


Critic.t—Pass. 


1. Translation from two prescribed works. 
The books for the present, are :— 
FPled Ouin na n-Ged.f 
Cat Iluige Ceana.§ 
2. Grammar and Idioms, 
8. Translation of a piece of continuous English 
prose into Irish, 


wa —— T70n0urs. 


In addition to the Pass Course :— 
1. Longer mac n-Upnis. 
Cogad Guedel ne Sullaib. || 
2. Elementary Philology of the Irish language. 
3. History of Ireland from the commencement 
of the Incursions of the Northmen to the Norman 
Invasion. 


* Trish Version of Nennius. Dublin, 1848. Duan Hirean- . 
noch, p. 220, &c.; aud Duan Albanach, p. 270, &c. 

+ See note, p.[)2. 

t Battle of Magh Rath, Dublin, 1842. By John O’Dono- 


" gan. 
§ Battle of Magh Leana; Dublin, 1855. By Eugene 
O'Curry. 
| Wars of the Danes. Lonton, iz3l. By Dr. Todd, 
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B.A. DEGREE EXAMINATION. 
( suTi¢.— Pass. 
1. Translation from prescribed works. 
The books for the present are :'— 
Sepglize Conculaino.* 
Sceta na Crenst.t 
Comnac Fipoian.t 
2. Elementary Philology of the Irish language. 
8. History of Celtic (Irish) Literature. 
Honours. 
In addition to the Pass Course:— 
1. Cain oe y 
2. Philology of the Irish Language. [Ebel's 
Zeuss,. | 





EXAMINATION FOR M.A. DEGREE. 


CELTI0. 

1, Opeata comarccerpa. 

2. Transcript, with contractions fully set out, and 
translation from some selected MS. 

The tract selected for the present is:— 

The History of Alexander the Great, in the 
Leabher Bree. 

3. Philology of the Celtic Languages. 

N.B.— The Candidates will be expected to show 
a knowledge of the works of Zeuss, Ebel, Windisch, 
and other Celtic scholars. 


* The Atlantis, 8vo, vol. i, p. 362, &.; Dublin, 1858. 
By E. O’Curry. 

+ 8vo, Dublin, 1865. By J. O'B. Crowe. 

* The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish; 
vol. iii, p. 414, Appendix. 8vo. London, 1873. By BD. 
O’Curry. 
ees Laws of Ireland, vol. ii, p. 22. 8vo. London. 
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